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VOLUME  - 1 
MUSIC  AND  DANCE 


The  first  volume  of  the  Anamika  Kala 
Sangam  anthology  on  the  performing 
arts  in  India  attempts  to  analyse  and 
explain  the  development  of  the 
different  forms  of  music  and  dance  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  articles 
combine  to  offer  a  holistic  view  of  the 
changing  patterns  and  in  the  process 
provides  an  equation  of  the  respective 
values  of  Tradition  and  the  Individual 
Talent.  Musical  and  dance  systems,  the 
circumstancial  forces  that  made 
changes  necessary  and  possible,  the 
formidable  influences  of  the  media,  the 
gradual  education  of  the  audiences,  the 
emergence  of  corporate  patronship 
and  the  new  responsibilities  falling  on 
the  shoulders  of  performing  arts  -  all 
these  have  been  duly  discussed. 
Artistes,  critics  and  experts  have,  so  to 
speak,  participated  in  a  kind  of  colloquy 
on  the  art  forms.  And  not  merely  the 
classical  forms,  different  styles  of  much 
lesser  antiquity  have  also  been 
accomodated.  What  the  reader  may  find 
interesting  is  a  complexity  of  response, 
reflected  in  the  articles. 

This  is  a  necessary  guide,  both  to  the 
common  and  the  serious  reader,  to  the 
present  status  and  structure  of  music 
and  dance  in  India. 
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FOREWORD 


i  have  always  been  hearing  about  the  interaction  amongst  different  arts. 

So  much  so  that  now  it  sounds  a  trifle  like  a  slogan.  I  am  also  hearing  a  lot 
about  national  integrity  over  the  past  few  years  ;  and  had  not  seen  much  to 
bear  with  those  high  sounding  words.  But  I  am  not  cynical  and  I  have  not  yet 
lost  faith  in  words  because  I  believe  in  music.  I  have  played  my  Sitar  for  peace 
and  love  and  I  never  had  any  problem  in  relating  to,  and  bringing  people 
together  not  only  in  this  vast  country  of  ours  with  its  different  languages  and 
cultures  but  in  almost  all  the  different  countries  on  this  planet  during  my 
musical  career  for  the  last  56  years  ! 

I  am  happy  that  at  last  a  book  like  this  has  come  out  with  a  definite  perception 
of  certain  goals  -  the  chief  of  it  being  national  integrity.  Music,  Dance,  Theatre 
and  the  Cinema  -  all  these  are  forms  I  have  been  associated  with  in  the  past  sixty 
and  more  years.  All  these  forms  to  be  discussed  between  two  covers,  and  that 
too  by  legitimate  experts,  is  a  very  welcome  experience.  It’s  always  necessary  to 
watch  artistic  developments  ;  is  necessary  to  criticise  it  with  constructive 
motives  and  make  room  for  reforms  so  that  art  may  thrive.  This  anthology  is  an 
assessment  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  last  25  years  - 1  myself  am  dying  to 
know  what  really  has  been  achieved  or  lost.  This,  I  may  suggest,  is  a  transition 
period  and  all  transition  eras  are  as  important  as  settled  periods.  Anamika  Kala 
Sangam,  the  high-profile  cultural  organisation  of  Calcutta  for  whom  I  have 
performed  myself  has  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  produce  this  precious 
Anthology.  I  bless  this  book  with  all  my  heart  and  hope  that  it  reaches  its  most 
desired  readership  -  that  it  be  studied  and  treasured  as  an  important  body  of 
reflection  on  what  we  artistes  have  been  doing  for  the  past  few  decades. 

RAVI  SHANKAR 


23  JANUARY,  1995 
CALCUTTA 
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THE  TIME  AND  THE  BOOK 


V  V  hile  Anamika  Kala  Sangam  is  celebrating  its  Silver  Jubilee,  our  country 
is  on  the  rapid  path  to  economic  progress  and  Indians  are  respected 
allover  the  world  for  their  talent  and  other  good  qualities.  It  is 
predicted  that  in  not  too  distant  a  future  India  will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world  as  the  future  lies  in  Asia.  Unfortunately  at  this  juncture 
divisive  and  separatist  forces  are  gathering  momentum  and  threatening  the 
unity  of  the  country. 

In  situations  such  as  these,  to  bring  harmony  in  our  economy,  culture  and 
polity  I  cannot  but  emphasize  the  healing  and  therapeutic  powers  of  music, 
dance,  theatre  and  film  -  branches  of  art  our  organisation,  Anamika  Kala 
Sangam,  is  concerned  with.  So  when  the  idea  of  this  book  was  mooted,  my 
heartfelt  suggestion  to  the  makers  of  the  anthology  was:  Please  involve  the  book 
in  the  concerns  of  the  nation  and  keeping  national  integrity  in  mind,  use  the 
power  and  charms  of  the  arts  as  a  leavening  influence.  I  am  glad  that  they  have 
lived  upto  my  expectations. 

Art  has  a  value  of  its  own.  When  power  leads  man  towards  arrogance,  the  arts 
remind  him  of  his  limitations.  When  power  narrows  the  areas  of  man’s  concern, 
art  reminds  him  of  the  richness  and  diversity  of  his  existence.  When  power 
corrupts,  art  cleanses  and  establishes  the  basic  human  truths  which  serve  as  the 
touchstone  of  judgement. 

Performing  arts  is  the  most  intimate  and  moving  from  of  human  expression. 
It  is  supreme  human  activity  having  for  its  purpose  the  transmission  to  others 
of  the  highest  and  best  which  men  have  sought,  desired  and  always  aimed  for. 

The  four  sections  of  the  Anthology  -  Music,  Dance,  Theatre,  and  Cinema  - 
encompass  the  varied  and  wide  range  of  the  performing  arts  scenario  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Besides  discussing  the  leavening,  ennobling  and  heightening 
values  of  the  performing  arts,  the  articles  have  focussed  on  the  arts  as  a 
cementing  factor  -  East,  West,  North  and  South  are  all  galvanised  and  brought 
closer  by  the  chemistry  of  the  arts.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  a  rapport  between  the 
Northern  Indian  ragas  and  Southern  ragas  would  have  seemed  a  distant 
possibility,  but  now  the  North-South  blend  in  classical  music  is  something  that 
an  artiste  views  and  connects  with  pride. 

However  elusive  the  kinetic  language  and  symbols  of  dance  have  remained, 
classical  dance  forms  have  received  wide  acceptance,  irrespective  of  region  and 
language.  Kathak  is  as  popular  in  the  South  as  Bharata  Natyam  is  in  the  North. 


The  dance  scenario  is  truly  dynamic  with  practitioners  feeling  the  necessity  to 
go  beyond  the  mythological  themes  to  express  contemporary  issues.  Without 
the  least  disrespect  for  tradition,  present  day  dancers  try  to  articulate  what  they 
seek  in  the  here  and  now,  blending  the  best  of  the  traditional  with  the  most 
creative  of  contemporary  individual  talent. 

The  articles  in  the  Theatre  Section,  specially  the  ones  dealing  with  regional 
theatre,  focus  upon  the  multiple  facets  and  myriad  forms  of  Indian  theatre.  The 
political  dissensions  in  Meghalaya,  Assam  and  Kashmir  notwithstanding,  the 
theatre  scene  itself  is  a  wonderful  study  of  the  dialectic  of  fragmentation  and 
unity  in  the  arts.  While  one  searches  for  the  ‘Indianness’  of  the  Indian  theatre 
form,  one  is  astonished  to  find  the  predominance  of  the  urban  theatre  and  the 
habitual  neglect  of  the  authentic  folk  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  when  theatre 
directors  jump  on  the  bandwagon  of  folk-based  theatre,  they  betray  their  lack  of 
imagination  and  show  how  far  removed  are  these  from  the  originals.  But  the 
urban  theatre  in  various  Indian  languages  performed  in  major  cities  has  made 
theatre  truly  accessible  to  all  classes  of  our  society.  Marathi  theatre  is  as  popular 
in  Delhi  as  Manipuri  is  in  the  South. 

Of  all  Performing  Arts,  films  perhaps  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  integrationist 
forces.  Through  the  sheer  weight  of  its  popularity,  along  with  T.V.  and  Video, 
film  has  become  the  most  powerful  unifying  factor  in  India.  The  Indian  cinema 
is  a  massive  institution,  firmly  based  in  indigenous  psychology  in  both  urban 
and  grass-root’s  traditions  and  hence  capable  of  meeting  any  challenge  from 
outside.  Indebted  to  Hollywood  from  the  beginning,  Indian  cinema  has  started 
growing  in  multiple  directions.  The  great  Divide  (however  artificial)  of  the 
cinema  into  the  ‘Art’  and  ‘Commercial’  has  had  far  reaching  consequences  with 
cinema  becoming  more  dynamic,  more  pregnant  and  more  complex.  New 
cinema  or  the  Nouvel  vogue’  which  gained  eminence  as  the  voice  of  the 
intelligentsia  has  brought  International  recognition,  but  along  with  it,  the 
mainstream  cinema  has  retained  its  tremendous  popularity  acting  as  a  great 
leveller  among  the  masses.  North,  South,  East  and  West,  these  areas  melt  into 
each  other  -  religion,  caste,  language,  culture  all  these  divisions  cease  to  exist. 
The  Hindustani  of  popular  cinema  is  the  link  language  whose  easy  flow  and 
native  lilt  has  made  it  acceptable  to  many. 

The  performing  arts  in  all  its  varied  nature  project  a  culture  a  sum  of  all  the 
forms  of  love  and  of  thought,  and  which  in  the  course  of  time  will  liberate  man 
from  the  enslaving  chains  of  narrowness,  bigotry  and  prejudice.  The  evolution 
of  our  culture  presents  to  us  the  struggle  between  the  instincts  of  life  and  the 
instincts  of  destruction  as  it  works  itself  out  in  the  human  mind  and  in  the 
geo-political  arena  of  our  embattled  Nation. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  the  founder  President  and  part  of  an  organisation 
like  Anamika  Kala  Sangam  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  who  tried  to  bring  to 
the  citizens  of  Calcutta  glimpses  of  the  best  that  is  happening  in  the  arts  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  This  anthology  is  a  sincere  and  humble  effort  to 
recount  the  development  and  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  performing 
arts  of  India  in  the  last  twenty  five  years  and  nothing  will  satisfy  us  more  than 
this  book  being  treated  as  a  work  of  reference.  For  me  the  Anamika  Kala  Sangam 
anthology  charts  and  etches  the  cultural  and  performing  arts  map  of 
post-Independence  India.  Finally,  I  shall  like  to  thank  all  those  who  worked 
untiringly  to  bring  this  book  out.  Though  I  know  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  no 
words  of  thanks  can  fully  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation. 

S  S  KANORIA 

FOUNDER  PRESIDENT  AND 

CHAIRMAN,  SILVER  JUBILEE 
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THANKSGIVING 


F 

JL.  or  Anamika  Kala  Sangam,  the  publication  of  this  anthology  is  a 
reconfirmation  of  our  commitment  to  the  performing  arts.  I  cannot 
express  how  proud  I  feel  to  be  associated  with  so  noble  a  project  where 
the  minds  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  performing  arts  have  met,  interacted  and 
reflected  on  varied  issues. 

In  these  last  twenty-five  years  Anamika  Kala  Sangam  has  been  functioning 
with  a  fixed  aim  -  to  bring  more  and  more  people  into  the  folds  of  the 
performing  arts  and  to  inculcate  amongst  people  an  awareness  of  its 
multiplicities.  This  purpose  may  be  traced  in  every  sphere  of  its  activity : 
whether  in  its  presentation  of  avante  garde  theatres  or  in  Sangam’s  programmes 
of  light  entertainment.  The  publication  of  the  anthology  will  help  us  move  a  step 
further  -  towards  documentation  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the  performing  arts 
in  the  twenty-five  years.  The  publication  of  this  grand-scale  anthology  has  been 
an  arduous  task  and  for  this  I  specially  thank  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Board,  Dr.  Pabitra  Sarkar  whose  able  guidance  made  this  venture  possible.  I 
thank  the  Editors  Mr  Bimal  Mukherjee,  Dr  Sunil  Kothari,  Dr  Ananda  Lai  and  Mr 
Chidananda  Dasgupta  for  their  painstaking  labour.  I  thank  the  Convenor  Mr 
Sankarlal  Bhattacharya  and  the  Co-ordinator  Dr  Madhuchhanda  Chatterjee 
without  whom  this  publication  would  have  been  impossible.  Last,  but  not  the 
least  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  -  Mr  S  S  Kanoria,  Mr  Shyamanand  Jalan  and 
Mr  M  L  Lohia  for  extending  their  co-operation  and  help. 


B  D  SUREKA 
PRESIDENT 
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Ustad  Faiyyaz 
Khan 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTE 


l  cannot  say  I  was  very  sure  how  a  book  gets  written,  composed,  designed, 
printed  and  published;  least  of  all,  a  book  of  this  proportion  where  there  is 
a  board  of  editors  and  scores  of  contributors  and  four  different  areas  of 
enquiry.  I  hardly  ever  suspected  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  important  writers 
and  eventually  procure  their  valuable  pieces.  Meeting  schedules  in  the  industry 
I  am  attached  to  is  one  thing,  meeting  schedules  in  the  publishing  industry  is 
another.  All  this  I  have  learnt  in  the  process  of  helping  my  editors  on  this 
anthology.  And  what  a  lovely  experience  this  has  been! 

I  do  not  grudge  one  moment  of  these  one  and  half  years.  Indeed  I  am  already 
missing  the  editorial  board  meetings  where  some  of  the  finest  minds  of  our  city 
Calcutta  tenaciously  fought  over  details  of  pagination,  quality  of  the  articles 
received,  plans  of  layout  and  design  and,  even,  schedules  of  work.  These  erudite 
and  creative  people,  experts  in  their  respective  fields,  loved  their  job  and  these 
sessions  and  never  ever  took  any  umbrage  at  any  hint  or  suggestion  by  our 
convenor,  our  co-ordinator  or  myself.  It  was  entirely  a  civilised  and 
sophisticated  business.  Thus  the  coming  off  of  the  book  makes  me  sad.  I  will 
miss  those  times,  those  meetings,  those  worries  and  interactions. 

Yet  I  am  very,  very  happy  now  that  the  book  is  finally  ready  for  its  readers.  Of 
course  there  will  be  criticism  and  we  will  not  run  from  that;  only  I  will  say  this 
much  :  We  have  not  spared  any  pains  to  make  the  book  useful  and  attractive.  My 
friends  at  Anamika  Kala  Sangam  have  generously  laboured  to  organise 
sponsorship  for  the  book,  some  friends  have  travelled  extensively  to  organise 
and  collect  material,  some  of  us  have  stuck  to  their  jobs  as  wholetimers.  But 
none  of  these  can  explain  flaws,  if  any.  We  stand  to  be  criticised.  And  we  want 
this  anthology  to  be  read  and  preserved  as  reference. 

I  thank  everybody  connected  with  this  project.  My  best  wishes  to  all  our 
readers. 


M  L  LOHIA 

DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH  AND 
PUBLICATIONS 
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CELEBRATING  A  PERIOD 


l  do  not  think  such  a  collection,  in  which  quite  a  few  major  performing 
artistes  and  critics  of  their  arts  look  back  at  the  last  twenty-five  years  and 
beyond,  of  the  performing  arts  scene  in  India,  with  fond  as  well  as  critical 
concern,  needs  any  elaborate  justification.  A  collection  of  this  kind  is  welcome 
anywhere,  anytime,  without  arguments  defending  its  preparation.  For  the  sake 
of  records,  however,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  triggering  occasion  was 
Anamika  Kala  Sangam’s  stepping  into  its  twenty-fifth,  i.e.,  Silver  Jubilee  year,  and 
this  book  was  planned  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  event.  It  has  been  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  leaders  of  Anamika,  and  the  book,  I  hope  has  been  able  to 
live  up  to  it. 

While  retrospecting  on  the  Indian  performing  arts,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
one’s  eyes  is  the  participation  of  artistes  from  all  castes  and  creeds,  from  all 
kinds  of  professions  and  pursuits.  Courtesans  and  courtiers,  landless 
labourers  and  landholding  gentry,  cast-outs  of  the  society  as  well  as  the  ‘highest’ 
caste,  unlettered  villager  and  the  citified  sophisticated, —  not  a  single  group 
ever  thought  it  above,  below  or  outside  its  station  to  be  involved  in  these  arts,  as 
creators,  performers  (therefore  preservers),  innovators,  thereby  beginning, 
continuing  and  enriching  traditions  that  have  become  the  constitutive  items  of 
the  performing  arts  in  India.  Ideally,  it  was  the  art  that  made  its  practitioner  a 
special  person.  Touched  by  the  golden  fingers  of  art,  the  creator/performer 
transcended  what  he  or  she  was  socially,  became  detached  from  his/her  plebian 
or  aristocratic  social  moorings.  This  earned  for  them  the  membership  of  the 
huge  egalitarian  community  of  the  artistes.  No  other  identity  was  necessary. 

This  of  course  sounds  sentimental  and  unrealistic,  but  the  Indian  society 
often  came  forward  to  support  this  sentimentalism  with  vigour  and  enthusiasm. 
To  the  Indian  mass  of  humanity,  an  artiste  creating  or  performing  was,  please 
allow  this  confirmed  atheist  to  use  this  metaphor  —  a  God  in  incarnation,  the 
way  clay  images  are  apotheosized  in  this  country  during  their  seasonal  worship. 
That  these  images  are  later  discarded  is  of  course  a  reality  that  defies  easy 
philosophising,  but  their  brief  deification  in  the  eyes  of  the  devout  is  no  less  a 
reality  either. 

In  India,  the  artistes/performers  often  came  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
and  was  then  raised  to  heights  where  even  a  king  could  not  touch  them.  Many 
came  from  outside  and  found  a  place  in  our  hearts.  It  is  they  who  knocked  down 
the  barriers,  those  of  caste  or  religion  or  even  nation.  An  Alauddin  Khan 
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becoming  the  revered  ‘Baba’  of  his  numerous  disciples,  a  Bade  Ghulam  Ali 
singing  Hari  Om  Tat  Sat,  a  Bismillah  Khan  creating  sehnai  dhoons  without 
which  no  Hindu  marriage  in  Calcutta  seems  to  be  complete,  an  Akhtari  Bai 
resounding  the  torn  and  tormented  hearts  of  lovers,  an  Ali  Akbar  Khan 
strumming  Darbari  Kanada  on  his  sarod  and  filling  our  nocturnal  moments  with 
ecstatic  melancholy,  a  Vilayet  or  an  Amjad  leading  us  to  states  of  beautitude  ;  on 
the  popular  side,  a  Nargis  and  Dilip  Kumar  becoming  heartthrobs  of  millions  of 
Indians,  a  Mohammad  Rafi  filling  the  air  of  the  subcontinent  with  melodic 
expressions  of  our  agonies  and  exaltations,  a  Habib  Tanvir  recreating  a 
folk  theatre  that  became  hard  to  resist  even  to  the  urban  audience,  a  Safdar 
Hashmi  getting  killed  for  his  change  -  directed  art  —  the  list  is  interminable. 
Who  would  have  the  supreme  silliness  to  ask  which  community  did  they  belong 
to?  All  of  them  were  and  are  great  artistes  and  the  finest  specimens  of  humanity, 
and  that  was  all  that  the  people  who  loved  them  cared  to  feel  and  know.  The 
culture  and  civilization  of  India  have  benefitted  immensely  from  their 
contributions.  They  have  given  their  whole  lives  to  build  up  this  grand  mosaic 
of  Indian  culture,  which  is  one  undivided  entity.  Indian  music,  dance,  theatre, 
film,  the  visual  arts  and  architecture,  all  have  been  lifted  to  unscaleable  heights 
because  of  the  wholehearted  participation  of  these  people.  And  their  caste  or 
religious  identity  has  become  totally  irrelevant  to  the  admirers  of  their  art. 

The  folk  and  traditional  arts  of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  have  received 
sustenance  and  refinement  at  the  hands  of  thousands  of  faceless  grtistes,  whose 
caste  was  perhaps  nothing  to  speak  of.  We  still  meet  them,  people  brought  into 
the  city,  players  of  Nautanki  plays,  Tamasha  or  Bhawai,  singers  of  Rajasthani 
folk-songs,  or  those  sung  by  Bengal  scroll-painters,  dancers  of  the  Purulia  or 
Mayurbhanj  Chhau  perhaps,  who  look  apologetic  and  terrified  in  this 
environment,  and  yet,  once  they  are  given  the  opportunity  of  performing,  they 
leave  us  shattered  by  the  display  of  exquisite  skill  and  creativity.  Is  there,  once 
again,  a  person  who  would  risk  the  folly  of  asking  which  caste  they  did  come 
from  ?  He  should,  on  the  contrary,  bow  his  head  before  them  in  respect  and 
gratitude,  for  keeping  the  traditional  arts  alive  over  the  centuries,  in  spite  of  the 
extremely  difficult  lives  they  had  to  live,  in  a  comparatively  cruel  social  milieu. 

Much  before  the  international  appreciation  of  some  of  our  artistes  and 
art-forms  began  to  emerge,  India  had  begun  witnessing  a  very  satisfying 
exchange  among  all  sections  of  artistes,  who  were  reaching  out  to  each  other 
across  castes,  communities  and  regional  boundaries.  It  was  a  legacy,  as  well  as  a 
front,  of  the  nationalistic  struggle  against  the  colonial  presence  in  the  country. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  with  profound  joy  that  in  the  area  of  performing  arts  more 
than  any  other,  India  could  hold  up  a  counter-imperialistic  discourse  of  its  own, 
pitted  against  a  powerful  colonial  cultural  discourse.  This  is  not  to  say  that  India 
has  remained  insular  and  blindly  refused  the  entry  of  all  outside  influence. 
Windows  were  opened,  but  it  did  not  let  itself  be  swept  away  by  a  cultural 
aggression  from  the  outside  world.  Anyway,  interactions  within  India  among  its 
own  artistes  and  people  have  been  wide  and  varied.  Globalisation  of  some  of 
the  Indian  performing  arts  may  have  later  strengthened  these  cross-country 
linkages  of  arts  and  artistes.  A  Satyajit  Ray  was  handy  to  give  new  directions  to 
movie-making  in  the  country,  a  Sambhu  Mitra  or  Badal  Sircar  could  be  hailed  as 
new  theatre  messiahs,  Vijay  Tendulkar  or  Girish  Karnad  could  find  eager 
audiences  in  all  the  major  languages  in  India,  and  Kanhaiyalal  or  Ratan  Thiyam 
could  find  that  language  was  no  impediment  for  their  theatre  to  be  received  by 
enthusiastic  audiences  anywhere  in  India.  Bharata  Natyam,  Kathakali,  Manipuri 
and  Odissi  slowly  began  to  attract  all-India  studentship,  and  gurus  of  these  arts 
began  their  hectic  itenerant  teaching  assignments  in  all  the  major  cities.  Artistes 
like  Birju  Maharaj,  Yamini  Krishnamurti,  Sanjukta  Panigrahi  etc.  could  show 
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their  wonderful  art  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  find  their  audience 
enraptured,  even  outside  the  geocultural  contexts  from  which  their  arts  had 
originally  sprung.  On  the  more  popular  side,  Punjabi,  Rajasthani,  Bengali  or 
Assamese  folk  tunes  found  their  way  in  the  Bombay  film  music,  and  dances  like 
Bhangra  or  Garba  became  part  of  the  regular  repertoire  for  the  popular 
institutions  of  dancing  all  over  the  country.  It  now  looks  as  though  all  the  major 
regional  art  forms  are  on  the  way  of  becoming  ‘national’  art  forms,  with  all  the 
people  of  India  now  coming  ahead  to  participate .  Traditions  will  of 
course  continue,  yet  they  will  change  as  they  will  grow.  Walls  of  language,  caste, 
religion,  and  divides  of  rural,  tribal,  urban  etc.  are  now  facing  a  very  real  threat 
of  crumbling  down,  as  this  breathtaking  ‘nationalisation’  of  the  arts  takes  place. 
These  interactions  have  released  a  new  creative  energy,  and  this  explosion  of 
Indian  creativity  has  now  become  a  feast  for  the  whole  world. 

The  political  history  of  India  does  of  course  tell  a  somewhat  different  tale. 
Riots,  killings,  destructions  and  demolitions  have  vitiated  the  lives  of  the  recent 
generations,  to  an  extent,  however  limited,  and  the  Indian  nationhood,  our 
identity  as  Indians,  faces  the  danger  of  being  eaten  out  at  the  root  by  the 
mindless  forces  of  disintegration.  It  is  the  turn  of  the  artistes  to  cry  ‘Halt !’  to  such 
criminal  designs  and  command  politics  to  follow  the  grand  example  of  art.  It 
may  be  the  feeling  of  some  that  to  the  political  history  of  this  country  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  we  may  perhaps  look  back  in  anger  ;  to  that  of  the  arts, 
however,  we  must  do  so  with  pride. 

Anamika  Kala  Sangam,  by  presenting  this  volume  to  the  public,  wants  to 
celebrate  this  pride. 

DR  PABITRA  SARKAR 
CHAIRMAN 
EDITORIAL  BOARD 
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EDITORIAL 


t  isn’t  very  easy  to  locate  25  years  of  development  in  a  continuous,  flowing  system 
like  music.  Of  all  performing  arts,  it’s  here  that  the  subtle  blending  of  tradition  and  the 
individual  talent  is  most  subtle.  We  talk  of  gharanas  as  styles;  but  in  course  of  time  there 
emerges  such  talents  who  blend  two  different  styles,  may  be,  into  a  third  independent  style. 
Gharanas  have  their  distinct  signs  and  marks,  their  hallowed  repertoires,  but  have  we  not 
seen  interaction  between  gharanas  in  different  phases  of  history  of  Indian  music  ?  The  reader 
will  notice  in  the  following  articles  perceptive  assessment  of  these  changes,  interactions, 
fusions  and  difussions  —  all  that  makes  last  twenty  five  years  so  significant.  The  emergence 
of  the  television,  the  gradual  phasing  out  of  the  radio  from  the  public  life  style,  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  media,  the  rise  of  the  concert  halls,  the  grand  festivals  of  music 
being  taken  over  by  the  corporate  sector,  the  increase  of  travel  of  artistes  from  state  to  state, 
the  unending  foreign  trips  by  maestros,  the  winter  visits  of  western  orchestras  to  our 
metropolitan  cities,  the  growing  demands  of  sponsorships,  the  opening  of  faculties  of  music 
in  academic  institutions  and  the  dwindling  of  class  barriers  between  the  concert  goers  -  all 
these  and  much  more  go  to  make  the  story  told  and  analysed  by  different  writers.  It  has  been 
my  humble  privilege,  to  commission  them,  read  them  and  make  them  useful  to  the 
anthology.  As  Editor  of  the  section  I  shall  only  make  a  few  points  on  what  I  have  learnt  from 
these  pieces. 

A  few  dominant  trends  have  been  clearly  identified  : 

1 .  This  is  a  time  of  the  individual  talent.  We  may  look  around  for  hall-marks  of  gharana,  but 
it  is  the  individual  who  will  loom  large.  And  it  is  also  the  era  of  tradition,  only  in  a  more 
subtle  and  sophisticated  manner.  The  style  is  the  man,  but  in  music,  even  in  the  past  25 
years  the  house  brand  ( ie  the  gharana),  is  still  to  be  noticed.  The  slow  changes  inside  the 
gharana  style  (almost  giving  an  impression  of  stillness),  have  gradually  picked  up  speed. 

2.  There’s  a  whole  housespace  for  improvisation  in  Indian  music,  whether  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  raga  or  a  song.  But  in  these  years  of  rapid  development  there  has  been 
an  extra  stress  on  experimentation  ;  an  extra  yard  ahead  of  improvisation.  The  number  of 
experimenters  may  be  extremely  low,  but  they  have  succeeded  in  making  their  point. 

3.  A  take-over  of  patronage  of  music  by  businessmen  and  the  corporate  sector  has  been 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  connoisseurs  and  the  common  man  alike.  But  funds  to  make  a 
classical  programme  possible  these  days  can  hardly  be  met  by  gate  money.  Earlier  on,  a 
brochure  running  a  few  ads  could  have  mended  the  difference,  but  not  any  more.  Fees  of 
artistes,  some  would  want  to  walk  a  mile  to  listen  to,  have  gone  upwards  of  rupees 
fifty-thousand.  Not  many  concert  halls  in  India  can  bring  this  money  straight  from  the 
box-office,  let  alone  the  expenses  of  organisation,  advertisements  etc.  These,  then,  are  the 
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days  of  sponsorship. 

4.  Even  since  gurus  and  ustads  have  taken  to  travelling  to  the  West,  there  has  been  an 
unmistakable  change  in  the  Indian  performer’s  perception  of  his  or  her  music  as 
marketable  concert-product.  It  wouldn’t  be  unfair  to  speak  of  these  concerts  in  terms  of 
packaging.  A  splendid  blend  of  melody,  rhythm  and  the  overall  lay-out  is  what  of  prime 
concern  to  artistes  who  want  to  make  it  good  abroad.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  classical 
concept  abroad  is  a  compromise  ;  indeed  it  is  a  much  desired  design  for  a  compact  offer 
to  listeners  inside  a  given  time.  Fortunately,  this  precision  of  presentation  has  also  found 
favour  with  the  home-crowds  whose  leisure  times  are  no  longer  what  they  earlier  were. 

One  might  say  that  this  packaging  of  ragas  in  their  taut  and  skilfull  lay-out  has  given  the 
enormously  growing  homecrowds  a  fair  chance  of  finding  an  access  route  to  enjoying 
classical  music.  Oldtime  and  highbrows  who  criticised  this  trend  of  designed  recitals 
forget  how  splendidly  the  maestros  of  yore  have  laid  their  minds  and  skill  in  3 — minute 
R.P.M.  discs.  What  was  initially  intended  to  be  a  craft  for  focussing  Indian  music  in  the  West 
has  now  come  to  pay  its  dividends  in  the  home  market  as  well.  Times  have  changed  and 
geographis  of  music  are  not  very  important.  The  artiste-listener  relationship  is  all  that 
matters  for  a  performance  to  click.  This  new — found  space-time  equation  of  a  recital  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  today’s  musical  scene. 

5.  The  North-South  dialogue  in  Indian  music  is  something  one  follows  with  generous 
amounts  of  delight  and  wonder.  Some  forty  years  ago,  a  regular  rapport  between  Northern 
Indian  ragas  and  Carnatic  ragas  would  have  seemed  as  distant  a  possibility  as  a  fusion  of 
Eastern  and  Western,  melodic,  harmonic  values.  The  dance-halls  of  North  India  today  are 
mostly  engaged  in  offering  recitals  of  Bharata  Natyam  and  Kuchipudi ;  and  who  the 
audiences  are?  It  would  be  a  wild  job  to  locate  South  Indians  in  the  melange  of  Punjabis, 
Gujaratis,  Bengalis,  Madhya  and  Uttar  Pradeshis.  Bharata  Natyam  has  become  truly 
Bharatiya,  and  Kathak  too  has  some  katha  to  narrate  to  the  South  Indian  audiences.  Yamini 
Krishnamurthy  is  as  acceptable  in  Delhi  as  Birju  Maharaj  is  in  Madras.  The  distance 
between  North  and  South  is  just  a  matter  of  two  and  half  hours;  the  flight  time  from  Delhi 
to  Madras. 

6.  The  sixth  trend  of  note  is  a  grand  emergence  of  rhythm  as  tour  de  force  in 

classical  concerts.  A  great  percussionist  today  is  not  just  a  fellow  traveller  with  the  chief 
instrumentalist,  he  has  his  own  clientele  among  the  audiences,  his  share  of  say  in  the 
general  structure  of  the  recital  and  his  moments  of  personal  glory  in  flashes  of  chakradars, 
tehais,  uthans,  parans,  bols,  layakaris,  and  rela,  kayda  kans.  The  sound  of  the  tabla  is 
gradually  sounding  melodious  to  the  emerging  classes  of  listeners.  The  personal  presence 
of  a  Zakir  Hussein  ensures  fifty  per  cent  the  success  of  a  recital. 

7.  The  nature  and  quality  of  “support”  by  erstwhile  royalty  and  the  present  corporate  sector 
are  not  the  same.  The  present  is  an  age  of  “sponsorship”  and  not  of  “patronage”.  The  artistes 
have  slowly  prepared  their  listeners  in  the  changed  context.  The  speed  of  life  and  want  of 
leisure  have  made  classical  music  a  really  serious  blend  of  classical  tradition,  fruits  of 
experimentation  and  innovation  with  an  extra  important  role  thrown  in  for  “rhythm”  which 
has  come  naturally.  Music  is  still  in  its  mainstream  but  it  looks  much  more  chiselled,  ornate 
and  receptive  to  demands  of  time  and  taste. 

8.  All  said  and  done  a  heritage  carries  the  responsibility  of  its  preservation.  In  one  piece  by 
Dr.  R  C  Mehta  an  extremely  forceful  plea  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  music  of 
the  past  and  present  day  masters  has  been  made.  Perhaps  the  Govt.,  the  corporate  sector, 
music  lovers  and  organisations  have  a  responsibility  in  this  direction.  Lessons  and  guidance 
on  this  subject  could  be  had  from  Western  experience. 

What  amazes  us  today  is  the  sheer  power  of  survival  of  classical  music  in  a  fast  paced  city  like 
Bombay  or  a  medium  slow  metropolis  like  Calcutta  against  the  continuous  threat  of  what 
passes  for  pop  music.  While  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  mushroom  growth  of  Hindi 
film  song  jalsas  in  different  sizes  of  indoor-stadia,  classical  music  still  holds  its  fort  in 
respectable  concert  halls.  Not  a  ticket  is  left  over  at  the  box  office  in  the  winter  sessions  of 
classical  festivals  only  if  a  few  big  names  can  be  sported  in  the  advertisements.  Perhaps  part 
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of  it  is  fashion,  part  of  it  being  riwaz  or  practice,  but  a  great  part,  nevertheless,  is  natural 
curiousity  about  what  classical  music  is  about.  Some  of  the  writers  in  this  anthology  have 
favoured  the  growth  in  the  number  of  listeners,  mainly  because  artistes  love  bigger  volumes 
of  audiences.  That  gives  them  the  opportunity'  to  make  converts.  People  who  have  come  to 
concert  halls  out  of  fashion  have  stayed  on  and  on  and  as  proper  listener  do  make  up  a  major 
part  of  today’s  audience.  This  is  a  tradition  all  over  the  world.  “Came  to  scoff  and  stayed  to 
pray", —  this  expression  amply  describes  a  real  number  of  truly  sophisticated  listeners  of  this 
generation.  Thankfully  however,  organizations  like  Spic  Macay  are  doing  their  bit  to  convert 
school  goers  into  classical  music  audiences.  This  is  not  so  much  a  conversion  as  a  weaning 
because  at  that  tender  age,  minds  and  ears  are  full  of  Kishore  Kumar,  Michael  Jackson  and 
Madonna.  These  are  wonderful  sounds  and,  fortunately,  full  of  melodious  content,  but  not 
the  be  all  and  end  all  of  any  musical  training  or  persuit.  Therapists  today  suggest  classical 
music  for  conditioning  of  minds.  And  however  much  abstract  classical  music  may  be  its  social 
content,  social  relevance,  leavening  influence  and  structural  beauty  is  gradually  being 
realized  by  even  the  not  so  inclined  populace.  One  marvels  at  the  fact  how  Naushad,  S  D 
Burman,  Khayyam,  Roshan  or  Madan  Mohan  have  packaged  Hindi  film  numbers  in  classical 
music  lines.  It  hasn’t  been  totally  a  one  way  traffic  really,  S.  D.  Burman’s  folk  numbers,  Madan 
Mohan’s  ghazal  tinted  pieces  or  Jaidev’s  songs  based  on  Thumris  made  the  popularity  charts 
even  when  classical  music  was  still  very  much  a  preserve  of  connoisseurs-academes.  Ravi 
Shankar’s  composition  for  Satyajit  Ray’s  Trilogy  had  gone  deep  down  into  memory  even 
before  critics  had  spotted  the  film  as  a  movie-masterpiece.  This  natural  lure  of  classical  music 
only  when  packaged  effecitively  has  been  treated  in  several  of  the  articles  in  the  anthology, 
the  last  twenty  five  years,  sadly  enough,  the  trend  has  been  to  borrow  more  from  the  West  in 
terms  of  rhythm  and  sound  for  favour  of  the  film-goers.  This  may  be  a  conscious  effort  to 
make  films  click,  but  it  also  reflects  the  power  of  the  composers  today  in  a  bad  light.  Are  the 
days  of  Naushad,  Jaidev  and  Roshan  over?  Readers  will  find  the  answer  in  some  of  our  pieces 
here. 

As  Editor  of  the  Music  Section  I  will  make  a  small  claim  here  :  all  my  contributors  are  experts 
in  their  respective  fields.  No  restrictions  on  their  opinions  were  ever  imposed,  the  sole 
warning  being  the  limit  of  words.  Apart  from  the  investigative  articles,  we  have  used  pieces 
by  eminent  artistes  on  some  facet  or  the  other  of  their  performance  or  the  prevailing 
situation.  This  is  how  we  have  brought  to  focus  some  opinions  by  Ali  Akbar  Khan,  Bhimsen 
Joshi,  N  Rajam,  Zakir  Hussein  or  Amjad  Ali  Khan.  On  the  lighter  side,  we  have  procured  a 
rather  serious  piece  on  the  tradition  of  the  ghazal  by  the  perennially  famous  Jagjit  Singh. 
Before  I  actually  let  the  reader  into  the  main  body  of  the  articles,  I  would  like  to  remind  them 
once  again  that  ‘development’,  ‘evolution’,  ‘change’,  ‘fashion’, — are  words  that  have 
continuously  recurred  in  the  themes  and  forms  of  presentation.  The  answer  is  simple  :  we 
were  tackling  questions  and  issues  related  to  the  last  25  years  -  a  period  in  which  Anamika 
Kala  Sangam  has  been  strongly  associated  with  the  performing  arts. 

Dr  Vidyadhar  Vyas  has  made  a  cogent  case  for  the  gharanas,  while  Pandit  Vinay  Chandra  has 
given  a  panoramic  view  of  the  musical  scene  of  the  last  25  years.  There  is  a  piece  on  the 
interaction  of  classical,  folk  and  regional  music,  while  Vilayet  Khan  in  his  richly  flavoured 
personal  style  has  spoken  of  bandishes  in  classical  music.  Zakir  Hussein  has  spoken  of  the 
significance  of  rhythm  and  the  gradual  growth  of  appreciation  amongst  audiences.  We  have 
used  a  piece  on  the  integrating  force  of  classical  music  and  have  not  left  out  the  role  of 
popular  western  music  in  Indian  life.  We  have  not  restricted  ourselves  to  performers  and 
specialists.  We  have  asked  the  ever  so  blunt  and  so  sophisticated  a  music  critic  like  Nilaksha 
Gupta  to  offer  an  analysis  of  the  myriad  trends  and  types  of  music  criticism  that  fill  the  pages 
of  newspapers  and  journals;  much  of  it  truly  fit  for  the  trash-bin. 

As  Editor  of  this  section  I  take  special  pride  in  being  able  to  produce  Ray’s  reflections  on 
Rabindra  Sangeet,  In  hindsight,  appears  more  relevant  today  then  when  it  was  actually 
written.  It  is  a  crystal-clear  perception  of  the  aims  of  the  poet  and  the  grammatical  structure 
he  fashioned  for  the  purpose. 

Perhaps  a  few  observations  here  would  help  our  understanding  of  a  few  facets  of  emerging 
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vista  of  music : 

The  role  played  by  music  in  strengthening  national  emotional  and  cultural  integration 
has  been  indeed  laudatory.  The  listeners  and  artistes  genuinely  feel  as  belonging  to  a  truly 
Indian  Art  and  Cultural  stream.  The  powerful  cerebral  music  developed  by  imaginative 
(particularly  the  educated  musicians)  has  reduced  the  hallowed  “gharanas”  to  a 
reference  point  by  and  large. 

An  offshoot  of  Corporate  patronage  of  music  is  the  “Star  System”  of  artistes  and  their 
promoters.  Perhaps  economic  factors,  concepts  like  survival  of  best-liked  artistes  having 
the  necessary  edge  are  the  factors  responsible. 

While  the  radio  is  becoming  less  and  less  part  of  current  living  styles  the  Television  has 
really  caught  on  and  almost  mesmerised  some  sections  of  the  population.  Unfortunately 
even  such  a  powerful  media  has  not  been  of  much  help  to  Indian  music  perhaps  because 
there  has  been  no  firm  policy  of  Television  on  music.  A  piece  in  this  volume  by  the 
well-known  critic  Sri  Prakash  Wadhera  presents  an  incisive  analysis  and  gives  concrete 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

Well,  sure  entertainment  has  not  been  the  chief  concern  of  the  articles.  If  at  times  they  appear 
a  bit  journalistic,  it  is  chiefly  because  of  the  word  limit  and  the  nature  of  themes  to  be 
explored.  A  very  definite  period  has  been  looming  large  in  the  minds  of  the  contributors,  but 
that  time  is  marvellously  significant.  The  quantum  and  quality  of  change  that  has  taken  place 
during  this  period,  owing  to  forces  of  circumstance,  is  truly  mind-boggling.  And  that  makes 
the  investigations  so  very  compulsive  reading.  One  final  word  :  South  Indian  music  is  nearly 
unrepresented  in  this  section  and  the  reason  is  simple.  Despite  multiple  reminders  the 
authors  slotted  to  contribute  did  not  come  up  with  their  copies,  at  least  in  this  case  the 
North-South  dialogue  is  sadly  inaudiable. 

May  I  now  invite  the  readers  to  their  fare? 

Bimal  Mukherjee 

Editor :  Music 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

asically  Indian  Classical  Music  has 
been  Chamber  Music.  It  was  not  meant 
for  performance  in  open  air  or  in 
large  auditoria.  Many  of  our  musical 
instruments  would  become  out  of  tune  in 
such  conditions.  The  subtle  nuances  of  Sitar 
or  Esraj  would  not  be  audible  to  the  listeners 
at  a  distance.  In  ancient  times,  concerts  were 
held  in  royal  courts  and  Muslim  rulers  also 
patronised  classical  music.  Tansen  was 
among  the  “Nava  Ratnas”  (nine  jewels)  of 
Akbar.  Perhaps  Aurangzeb  was  the  only 
Mughal  ruler  who  hated  music  and  tried  to 
destroy  it.  It  is  said  that,  to  express  their 
anguish,  the  musicians  staged  a  dummy 
funeral  procession  of  the  Muses.  Not  at  all 
impressed,  the  Emperor  ordered  to  bury 
music  so  deep  that  it  may  never  come  out  of 
the  grave.  Barring  this  exception,  most  of  the 
other  rulers  of  this  dynasty  patronised  music. 
During  this  period  many  new  forms  like 
khayaland  Tarana,  Ragas  like  Darbari  Kanada, 
Mian  Malhar  or  Bahar  and  some  concert 
instruments  like  Sitar,  Sarod,  Sarangi,  etc. 
were  developed. 

After  the  Mughal  period,  the  Britishers 
came.  They  not  only  neglected  but  even  tried 
to  destroy  our  cultural  heritage.  Fortunately 
even  during  this  period,  many  of  the  princely 
States  like  Gwalior,  Jaipur,  Rampur  and 
Baroda,  still  continued  to  patronise  and 
support  the  classical  tradition.  Musicians 
used  to  perform  at  the  mehfils  held  in  the 
royal  courts  and  impart  training  to  their  close 
relatives  and  a  few  others.  The  disciples 
carried  on  the  oral  tradition  generation  after 
generation.  The  tradition  was  named  after 
the  state  or  place  to  which  its  founder 
belonged.  This  gave  birth  to  different 
gharanas  like  Gwalior,  Jaipur,  Agra  and  so  on. 
These  gharanas  developed  their  own  distinct 
styles.  There  was  difference  in  voice 
production,  presentation,  ragas ,  Bandishes 
(compositions)  and  improvisations.  Every 
gharana  had  some  virtues  and  some 
limitations.  In  some  gharanas  rhythmic 
intricacies  were  stressed  to  the  extent  that 
correct  voice  production  was  neglected. 
Followers  of  another  gharana  concentrated 
on  the  tunefulness  so  much  so  that  the 
rhythmic  aspect  was  not  given  its  proper 
place.  There  are  some  gharanas  who  tried  to 
balance  all  the  aspects  of  improvisations  in 


their  presentation. 

Some  musicians  did  not  accept  music  as 
an  aesthetic  expression  through  the 
universal  medium  of  Naad  and  Layas. 
Perhaps  they  thought  it  as  a  duel  where 
success  is  to  defeat  the  Tabla  or  Sarangi 
accompanist.  For  them  music  was  “Rag 
Jang”  not  “Rag  Rang”.  However,  there  were 
also  musicians  who  had  a  deep 
understanding  of  aesthetics.  Their  soulful 
performance  would  move  the  hearts  of 
Rasikas.  These  virtues  were  not  the 
monopoly  of  any  particular  Gharana  but 
depended  on  the  individual  musicians. 

THE  EARLY  PIONEERS 

As  already  mentioned,  uptill  now. 

Classical  Music  was  restricted  to  the  elite 
who  had  access  to  the  royal  courts  or  the 
residences  of  the  feudal  lords.  It  was  mostly 
due  to  the  life  long  dedicated  efforts  of 
pioneers  like  Pt.  Vishnu  Digambar  Paluskar 
or  Pt.  Vishnu  Narayan  Bhatkahande  that  an 
ordinary  person  could  aspire  to  learn  or 
listen  to  Classical  Music.  Pt.  Paluskar  founded 
the  Gandharva  Maha  Vidyalaya  at  Lahore 
(now  in  Pakistan)  on  5th  May,  1901.  It  was  a 
unique  blending  of  the  old  Gurukul  system 
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and  the  modern  methods  of  education. 
Highly  talented  students  aspiring  to  become 
full-fledged  musician  had  to  remain  at  the 
Vidyalaya  as  Ashramites  for  not  less  than 
nine  years.  They  had  to  concentrate  on  study 
and  practice  under  the  guidance  of  the  Guru. 
Others  learning  as  hobby  would  attend 
classes  on  fixed  days  and  fixed  hours.  This 
was  how  the  Vidyalaya  could  produce 
stalwarts  like  Pt.  Onkar  Nath  Thakur,  Pt.  V.  N. 
Patwardhan,  Pt.  Narayan  Rao  Vyas  and  Prof.  B. 
R.  Deodhar  and  also  hundreds  of  dedicated 
teachers  and  thousands  of  intelligent 
listeners.  Pandit  started  arranging  ticketed 
concerts  at  nominal  price  throughout  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large. 

CHANGING  ARTISTE  LISTENER 
RELATIONSHIP  IN 

THE  NEW  MILIEU 

Pt.  Bhatkhande  organised  All  India  Music 
Conferences  in  which  apart  from 
performances  by  eminent  artistes, 
theoretical  aspects  of  Music  were  also 
discussed  in  detail  by  the  Musicologists.  He 
substantially  succeeded  in  bridging  the  gulf 
between  theory  and  practice.  He  is  credited 
with  starting  Music  Schools  at  Lucknow, 
Baroda  and  Gwalior.  Gradually  Music  was 
also  incorporated  in  the  general  educational 
scheme.  It  became  one  of  the  optional 
subjects  not  only  at  school,  but  also  for 
higher  studies,  i.e.,  graduate,  post-graduate 
and  doctorate  level.  It  was  never  expected 
that  all  those  trained  in  this  way  would 
become  artiste.  It  was  neither  feasible  nor 
desirable.  Music  could  however,  become  a 
part  of  their  life  for  the  full-fledged 
development  of  the  personality.  Most  of 
them  became  intelligent  rasikas.  The  public 
concerts  held  in  auditoria  and  pandals 
offered  them  the  facility  to  enjoy  music.  It  is 
true  that,  among  the  audience,  very  few 
could  appreciate  the  art  indepth.  There  were 
laymen  whose  appreciation  was  limited, 
there  were  patrons  who  helped  financially 
and  sometimes  some  of  the  occupants  of  the 
front  row  were  totally  ignorant.  This  created 
a  very  big  problem.  The  artiste  had  to  balance 
his  performance  keeping  in  view  the 
different  types  of  listerns.  For  the  selected 
few  he  would  present  complicated  Raagas, 


intricately  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns 
with  no  time  limit.  But  for  the  mixed  type 
audience,  he  had  to  plan  in  a  way  to  entertain 
the  majority.  Successful  artistes  were  those 
gifted  with  a  sweet,  bold  and  high  pitched 
voice.  Most  of  them  had  their  ‘Shadja’  on 
Madhyam  (F).  In  the  spirit  of  rivalry, 
sometimes  the  next  performer  would  raise 
the  pitch  even  higher. 

ADVENT  OF  THE  MICROPHONE 

The  advent  of  ‘Electronic  Age’  brought  a 
total  change.  Now  even  the  voice  at 
whispering  level  could  be  magnified  to 
required  volume,  with  the  help  of 
microphones.  This  had  an  impact  on  voice 
production.  Now  without  straining  his  voice 
one  could  sing  at  a  convenient  pitch.  It  had 
some  adverse  effects  also  as  many  started 
singing  in  falsetto.  However,  the  voice 
magnified  mechanically  cannot  replace  and 
compete  with  the  natural  voice. 

The  advent  of  broadcasting  had  brought 
much  transformation  in  the  performance  of 
Classical  Music.  The  All  India  Radio  deserves 
credit  for  reaching  it  to  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country.  The  expansion  of  AIR 
network  and  encouragement  to  classical 
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music  were  made  possible  by  the  pioneering 
leadership  of  Dr.  B.V.  Keskar,  the  consitted 
Information  &  Broadcasting  Minister.  Not 
only  the  eminent  artists  of  different  gharanas, 
but  the  up  and  coming  ones  also  got  the 
opportunity  to  broadcast.  Now,  a  music  lover 
could  enjoy  listening  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  going  out  and  spending  on  ticket. 
Sangeet  Sammelans,  National  programmes, 
Subaddh^  Sangeet,  Music  Competitions, 
Seminars  and  other  similar  programmes 
substantially  contributed  towards 
popularising  Classical  Music.  Compared  to 
Radio,  Television  has  not  done  much  for 
Classical  Music.  Classical  Music  is  televised 
rarely  and  at  odd  hours  or  mostly  on  the  local 
channels.  The  idiot  box  has  been  responsible 
for  damaging  the  taste  for  Classical  Music  by 
deliberately  concentrating  on  the  Films,  Film 
Music  and  Filmi  type  of  music  to  earn  cheap 
popular  applause.  Worse  still,  the  Metro 
channel,  and  new  channels  moved  over  to 
private  hands  under  the  policy  of 
privatisation  are  likely  to  further  black  out  & 
discourage  classical  music  in  the 
Doordarshan  telecasts.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad 
pass  that  the  promotion  &  projection  of 
classical  music  &  arts  event  as  an  educative  & 
enriching  medium  has  so  unceremoniously 
been  given  up. 


THE  MUSIC  CIRCLES 


Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Music  circles  and  such  type  of  private 
institutions.  They  arrange  performances  at 
regular  intervals  for  their  members  and 


guests.  The  artiste  finds  utmost  satisfaction  at 
these  Mehfil  type  concerts.  Hee  the  audience 
comprise  true  Rasikas.  So,  the  musician  is  not 
worried  about  being  hooted  out.  Sincere 
appreciation  encourages  him  to  put  forth  his 
best.  While  in  the  bigger  festivals,  number  of 
artists  have  to  share  the  stage  in  the  same 
session,  in  the  Mehfil  concerts,  it  is  usually 
one  artist  who  finds  required  time  to  show 
his  virtuosity. 

PRESENTATION  OF  MUSIC 
BEFORE  LARGE  AUDIENCES  & 
RESULTS. 

Performing  before  huge  gatherings  had 
its  impact  both  ways.  It  has  been 
successful  for  the  spread  of  the  art  among 
large  numbers.  However,  in  some  cases  it  has 
been  responsible  for  bringing  down  the 
standards.  Some  artistes  are  inclined  to  play 
to  the  gallery.  To  please  the  lay  listeners  they 
have  developed  a  stage  craft  which  includes 
unnecessary  mannerisms  and  use  of  spoken 
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words.  Sometimes  they  enact  a  prerehearsed 
duel  with  the  Tabla  accompanist.  Performing 
in  Ati  Drut  Laya  for  a  long  time  when  Music 
becomes  just  noise,  is  also  one  of  the 
undesirable  effects.  Sometimes  some 
leading  musicians  also  use  these  tactics.  It  is 
a  pity  that  youngsters  also  try  to  copy  them 
blindly.  However,  luckily  not  all  artistes  have 
fallen  victim  to  this.  It  is  true  that  even 
without  compromising,  one  can  perform  in 
a  balanced  way  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of 
the  listeners.  The  presentation  of  Ragas, , 
Talas'  and  the  forms  of  complicated  nature 
and  not  popularly  known  are  not  suitable  for 
such  occassions.  Stretching  an  item  to  boring 
extent  with  unnecessary  repetitions  should 
also  be  avoided.  Shuddha  Vanee  and 
Shuddha  Mudra  in  its  wider  sense  is 
essential,  it  is  not  necessary  to  present 
everything  which  one  has  learnt  or  practised. 
The  performance  should  be  a  well  edited 
version  in  which  every  essential  aspect  has 
been  given  proper  place.  There  is  nothing 
objectionable  if  after  serious  items  one 
presents  some  lighter  piece  like  Thumri, 
Tappa  or  Bhajan  for  the  benefit  of  less 
knowledgeable  listeners.  However, in  the 
absence  of  proper  training,  one  should  not 
try  any  style. 

DECLINE  OF  GHARANAS  & 

THE  AFTERMATH 

In  the  present  times,  concept  of  ‘Gharana’ 
has  lost  much  of  its  relevance.  It  is  now 
not  possible  to  keep  music  in  water  tight 
compartments.  Previously  the  Ustads  would 
not  allow  their  students  to  listen  to  the 
performance  of  the  other  Gharanas. 

Now  there  are  ample  facilities  for 
exposure  to  other  styles  through  Radio, 
Television,  public  concerts,  audio  and  video 
recordings.  Sometimes,  after  listening  to  an 
impressive  recital  by  some  other  gharana 
artiste,  one  starts  thinking  why  his  own 
performance  is  not  so  successful.  He  tries  to 
trace  the  faults  and  tries  to  remove  them. 
Actually  there  is  no  harm  in  trying  to  imbibe 
good  points  of  other  gharanas  according  to 
one’s  capability  and  aptitude.  However,  this 
should  not  be  tried  before  thoroughly 
mastering  one’s  own  tradition.  Pt.  Bhaskar 
Buwa  Bakhla  was  one  of  the  top  ranking 


musicians  who  learnt  from  Ustads  of  four 
different  gharanas.  He  ultimately  developed 
his  own  individual  style  in  which  all  the 
essentials  of  the  different  gharanas  were 
properly  imbibed. 

Nowadays,  there  is  a  tendency  to  create 
new  Ragas  Actually  Ragas,  cannot  be 
created.  They  are  spontaneous  outcome 
from  one’s  heart,  like  a  fountain  emerging 
from  a  mountain.  There  are  a  few  who  after 
an  indepth  study  of  the  prevalent  Ragas  •  and 
the  essentials  of  a  Rag,  structure,  have 
succesfully  composed  new  Ragas  with  a 
distinct  personality.  These  beautiful 
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Pandit  Jasraj  creations  do  not  look  like  a  distorted  version 

of  any  traditional  Rag  However,  there  are 
also  those  who  have  tried  in  vain  to  compose 
the  so  called  Ragas ,  sometimes  in  the  praise 
of  some  politicians.  These  caricatures  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  time. 

In  this  industrial  age,  everybody  is  in  a 
hurry.  It  has  been  difficult  now  to  organise 
successful  concerts  for  longer  durations.  An 
artiste  has  to  keep  this  in  mind  especially 
when  performing  before  huge  gatherings.  It 
does  not  mean  that  he  has  to  lower  the 
standard.  It  means  just  to  plan  the  recital  in  a 
way  to  present  all  the  improvisations  in  a  way 


fitting  in  the  available  time  limit. 

It  is  usually  commented  that  the  present 
generation  has  got  no  patience  for  Sadhana. 
They  aspire  for  success  after  halfheartedly 
learning  and  practising  for  a  shorter  period. 
Sometimes  they  just  try  to  copy  the  tape 
recordings  of  eminent  artistes  or  acquire 
dubious  degrees.  These  attempts  prove 
futile.  However,  there  are  also  musicians 
who  have  persued  with  dedication,  learning 
and  practice  for  required  duration  under  the 
guidance  of  competent  gurus.  No  doubt,  in 
due  course  they  will  reach  the  top. 

All  is  certainly  not  lost  yet.  If  populism  & 
mass  based  cheap  music  seem  to  be  getting 
the  upper  hand,  there  are  very  many  serious 
learners  who  wish  to  abide  by  tradition,  learn 
the  hard  way,  imbibe  healthy  trends  & 
influences.  Highly  educated  musicians  have 
taken  to  music  as  a  profession.  Their  labours 
&  perceptions  have  already  enriched 
classical  music  taking  it  to  a  clearly  higher 
cerebral  level.  This  is  a  big  country  &  it  takes 
all  sorts  to  make  up  the  arts  of  this  country. 
Side  by  side  with  the  cheap,  showy,  noisy 
acrobatic  music,  survives  the  classical  music 
of  India  based  on  tradition,  dedication  & 
search  for  excellence  &  the  sublime.  This  is  a 
tradition  which  has  withstood  the  hardest 
blows  in  its  historical  career.  Let  us 
remember  that  like  the  good  artistes  there 
are  the  good  listeners  too  spread  all  over. 
The  two  most  exist  together  for  music  to 
survive  &  develop.  Who  says  the  future  of  our 
classical  music  is  bleak  &  without  hope? 
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THE  GHARANA  CONCEPT 

he  word  and  the  multifarious 
connotations  of  Gharana  is  the  most 
sensitive  nerve-point  of  Khayaliyas. 
even  to  a  remarkable  extent  today.  While 
talking  about  Hindusthani  Classical  and  to 
some  extent  semi-classical  vocal  music,  the 
word  Gharana  at  once  spread  sacred  and 
nostalgic  emotions.  Looking  at  it 
dispassionately  we  all  know  that  Gharana 
means  style,  approach,  a  particular  way  of 
singing  Khayal  and  Thumri,  evolving  itself 
into  a  tradition  or  a  school.  The  style  and 
such  an  approach  has  to  be  based  on  a 
particular  and  distinct  aesthetic  concept  and 
therefore  the  style,  thereby  giving  rise  to 
many  sentimental,  out-of-proportion  and 
non-musical  stories  about  Gharanas.  The 
Gharana-psyche  still  persists  today,  more 
with  forty-plus  generation  and  a  generation 
above  and  less  with  younger  generation.  So 
the  Gharana  is  not  just  an  aesthetic  distinct 
style  or  school  or  tradition,  but  something 
much  more.  It  sometimes  includes  personal 
mannerism  of  artistes,  their  whims  and  also 
handicaps.  Gharana  kindles,  appreciates  and 
encourages  hero-worshipping. 

The  literal  meaning  of  Gharana  is  Family. 
So  Gharana  music  is  the  music  that  has  been 
in  the  family  and  being  followed  and 
nurtured  in  the  family  traditional  way.  The 
basics  of  the  discipline  of  Khyal  presentation 
and  exposition  have  been  laid  down  and 
demonstrated  by  the  “Head  of  the  family”  or 
the  originator  of  the  Gharana  and  this  path  is 
treaded  and  further  explored  by  the 
followers  of  the  Gharana  or  “members  of  the 
family”.  The  Gharana  would  include  the 
singing  members  of  the  family  of  the  Guru 
or  Ustad  -  the  near  as  well  as  cousin 
members  -  and  also  the  disciples  of  the 
Guru  or  Ustad.  The  family  relations  of 
brother  sister,  uncle,  aunt  would  be 
maintained  and  family  values  would  be 
honoured  in  the  Gharana.  Close  emotional 
ties,sense  of  unity  and  greatness  of  the 
Gharana  tradition  would  be  fostered,  even  at 
times  by  ridiculing  other  Gharana  traditions. 
Gharana  rivalries  would  be  common.  The 
Gharanas  generally  build  strong  walls 
around  them  to  preserve  the  “purity”  of 
their  traditions.  Listening  to  any  other  music 


than  its  own  Gharana  music  was  prohibited. 
All  the  emphasis  would  be  on  maintaining 
the  Gharana  discipline,  following  Gharana 
style  of  singing  and  elaboration  of  Khayal, 
voice  application  and  singing  Gharana  Ragas 
and  Khayal, Gharana  ties  used  to  be  very 
strong.  Singing  members  born  in  the 
Gharana  would  follow  only  that  Gharana 
traditions.  Fresh  disciples  admitted  in  the 
Gharana  would  never  be  permitted  to  leave 
and  join  another  Gharana,  and  also  one 
Gharana  disciples  would  never  be  admitted 
to  another  Gharana.  Crossing  over  or 
switching  over  of  Gharanas  was  frowned 
upon. 

Music  concerts  would  generally  be  held  at 
the  courthall  of  the  ruler  of  the  city,  province 
or  state,  or  in  the  drawing  hall  of  rich 
landlords,  highbrow  community  people  or 
courtiers.  These  concerts  would  also  be  the 
occasions  of  Gharana  show-down  if  singers 
of  different  Gharanas  were  invited  to 
perform  therein.  Inter-Gharana  respect 
existed  very  rarely  and  at  times  in  a  subtle 
way.  Music  conferences  were  the  events 
started  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  and 
have  been  continuing  since  then.  Music  of 
various  Gharanas  was  brought  together 
significantly  on  the  platforms  of  these  music 
conferences  and  inter-Gharana  music 
listening  was  facilitated  conveniently 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  with  the  beginning 
of  these  music  conferences. 

THE  BEGINNINGS 

Gharana,  as  they  are  widely  understood, 
were  formed  with  the  advent  of  Khayal 
presumably  by  the  end  of  eighteenth  century 
or  beginning  of  nineteenth  century.  Khayal  as 
the  form  of  Hindusthani  classical  vocal 
music  began  developing  as  the  popularity 
and  appeal  of  Dhrupad-Dhamar  form  began 
declining.  The  Ragalaps  of  Dhrupad  were 
getting  more  and  more  monotonous,  rigid 
and  the  Dhrupad  was  getting  more  and  more 
submerged  in  the  Laya  and  aggressively 
fighting  Layakari.  The  creativity,  imaginative 
thinking  and  approach  was  getting  lost.  The 
music  was  getting  entangled  and  strewn  in 
the  web  of  dry  grammar  of  Layakari. 
AlthoughKhayalsexisted  when  Dhrupad  was 
reigning  the  form  of  khyal  then  was  quite 
light  in  nature,  close  to  what  we  hear  today  in 
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Thumri  and  semi  classical  music.  The 
compositions  had  variety  of  themes  from 
romantic  to  devotional  and  describing 
nature  and  thoughts  of  wisdom.  The  Khayal 
compositions  used  to  be  sung  by  the 
professiosnal  musicians  of  lesser  importance 
and  prestige,  usually  women.  The 
prestigious  “Court  musicians”  the  learned 
professionals  sang  Dhrupad  and  Dhamar. 
The  Dhrupad  singers  knew  khayal 
compositions  also,  but  it  was  considered 
below  their  dignity  to  sing  them  in  court  or 
publicly.  There  was  another  segment  of 
society,  the  Muslim  Sufis  and  their  followers 
who  used  to  sing  Kawwalis,  the  devotional 
music  in  praise  of  God  and  Godmen.  They 
would  also  sing  khayal  compositions 
sometimes. 

When  Dhrupad  started  losing  its  appeal 
for  musicians  looking  for  creativity  and 
inspiration,  they  slowly  turned  to  khayal.  This 
was  around  the  end  of  eighteenth  century 
and  beginning  of  nineteenth  century.  The 
transition  from  Dhrupad  to  khayal  was  slow, 
but  steady  and  certain.  The  first  musicians 
singing  khayal  openly  with  conviction  were 
Muslim  Sufis  singing  Kawwalis.  And  hence 


the  first  Gharana  of  khayal  Singers  is  known 
as  Kawwalbachchon  ka  Gharana.  The 
birthplace  of  this  Gharana  is  the  territory 
east  of  Delhi  right  upto  Lucknow.  This  is  the 
oldest  Gharana  which  is  not  in  existence 
today.  Khyal  took  the  salient  features  of 
Gayaki  from  Dhrupad,  but  it  trimmed  the 
composition  of  Dhrupad.  It  just  took  the 
Sthayi  and  Antara  for  the  composition  which 
starts  right  from  the  beginning  of  the  singing. 
Ragalap  is  sung  with  the  composition  and 
has  it  for  constant  reference.  This  enabled 
the  texture  of  the  Ragalap  to  change  with  the 
texture  of  the  composition.  Compositions 
changed  with  the  Laya,  the  tempo.  Viiambit 
compositions  used  specific  Talas  such  as 
Viiambit  Ektal,Tilwada,  Zoomra,  Viiambit 
Teental  etc.  Drut  compositions  used  Teental, 
Zaptal,  Roopak,  Ektal,  Ada-Choutal  etc.  The 
texture  of  Raga-presentation  also  remarkably 
changed  with  each  of  these  different  Talas. 
Abhog  and  Sanchari  elements  of  Dhrupad 
were  merged  with  later  movements  of  Sthayi 
and  Antara.  A  significant  feature  which  was 
totally  absent  irt  Dhrupad  and  which  gained 
importance  in  Khayal  is  singing  of  Tan.  It  is 
presumed  that  Tan  has  come  into  Khayal  from 
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Ustad  Amir  Khan  Kawwali. 

This  new  form  of  Khayal  started  attracting 
more  and  more  musicians  and  by  then  the 
centerstage  of  Khayal  had  shifted  to  Gwalior 
under  the  generous  patronage  of  Scindias. 
Kawwalbachchon  Ka  Gharana  now 
crystalised  into  more  cohesive  Gwalior 
Gharana  with  Ustad  Haddu  Khan  and  Hassu 
Khan  at  its  helm.  Khayal  Gayaki  attained  a 
definite  form  in  Gwalior  Gharana.  History 
tells  us  that  Gharanas  like  Agra,  Jaipur, 
Kirana,  Patiala  branched  off  from  Gwalior 
Gharana  and  all  this  process  and 
phenomenon  is  the  gift  of  nineteenth 
century.  More  and  more  musicians  were 
turning  to  Khayal  form  from  Dhrupad  and 
since  they  already  had  the  necessary  training 
and  orientation  in  Raga  Gayaki  singing,  they 
did  not  require  to  take  extra  training  or  go  to 


some  Gharana  Ustad  to  learn  Khayal. 
Personality  egos  were  also  involved  and  all 
these  gave  rise  to  so  many  different  Gharanas 
during  the  same  period.  Any  musician  worth 
the  name  who  wanted  to  retain  his  own 
individuality  as  different  from  others  would 
call  his  Gayaki  as  his  own  Gharana  Gayaki 
although  it  may  be  quite  similar  to  some 
other  Gharana  Gayaki.  At  one  point,  there 
were  as  many  Gharanas  as  there  were  Khayal 
singers.  Obviously  and  naturally  these 
Gharanas  existed  as  long  as  the  singer 
musician  existed  and  then  these  Gharanas 
went  into  oblivion.  Only  those  Gharanas, 
that  were  marked  by  their  own  structural 
identity,  specific  aesthetic,  and  artistic 
difference  in  style  and  approach  in 
performance  and  presentation  of  Khayal 
survived,  and  continued.  The  existence  and 
the  continuity  of  the  Gharana  also  largely 
depended  on  the  quality  of  its  singer 
musicians  and  the  quality  and  number  of  the 
disciples  that  they  attracted  and  who  stayed 
on  to  become  singers  of  repute.  Soon  these 
Gharanas  were  developed  into  castles  and 
forts  wherein  the  Gharana  Gayaki  was 
preserved  and  propagated. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  GHARANA 
MUSIC  AND  ITS  EARLIER  FORM 

During  the  latter  half  of  nineteenth 
century  and  first 

three  decades  of  this  century,  the  various 
Gharanas  of  Khayal  Gayaki  existed  as  various 
streams  with  very  little  scope  for  interaction 
or  give  and  take  between  one  another.  Music 
conferences  which  began  to  be  held  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  were  not  very 
frequent  but  provided  the  stage  for 
interaction  and  listening  of  various  Gharana 
music.  Open  discussions  were  held,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  different 
comparative  and  salient  features  of 
Gharanas.  The  process  of  “democratising” 
music  was  ushered  in  a  big  way  by  two 
Greats  of  Hindusthani  music  Pt.  Vishnu 
Digambar  Paluskar  and  Pt.  Vishnu  Narayan 
Bhatkhande.  They  established  music  schools 
on  the  lines  of  modern  education  concepts 
and  structure  introduced  in  India  by  then 
British  rulers.  The  concept  of  music  school 
or  music  college  was  quite  different  from  the 
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age  old  system  of  Gurukul  education  which 
was  the  backbone  of  Gharana  Gayaki. 

Gurukul  education  system  or  Guru 
Shishya  Parampara  is  the  ancient  education 
system  of  India  which  in  music  served  as  the 
basis  or  foundation  of  Gharana  system.  This 
system  ensures  close  personal  relationship 
and  prolonged  staying  together  of  Guru  or 
Ustad  and  his  disciples.  Generally  disciples 
would  stay  at  the  residence  of  Guru,  do 
household  and  other  duties  and  receive  the 
training  or  Talim  in  music  from  the  Guru. 
This  period  of  training  would  be  fairly  long  - 
ten  to  twelve  years  and  Guru  would  train  his 
disciples  for  performance  of  his  Gharana 
Gayaki.  The  greatest  advantage  of  this  system 
is  the  prolonged  close  relationship  between 
the  Guru  and  Shishya  which  enabled  the 
total  unfolding  of  the  Guru’s  Gharana  Gayaki 
for  the  Shishya.  Guru’s  close  watch  would 
ensure  right  path  for  the  Shishya  as  he  would 
get  the  invaluable  “vision”  of  the  art  from  his 
Guru.  This  system  was  quite 
subjective-oriented  with  its  inherent  merits 
and  handicaps.  It  laid  exclusive  emphasis  on 


performance  and  performance  skills  and 
cared  very  little  for  the  theoretical  concepts 
and  academic  pursuits  of  the  art.  Although 
music  is  a  performing  an,  it  is  based  on 
certain  strong  theoretical  basic  concepts,  the 
study  of  which  is  equally  important.  Pt. 
Bhatkhande  has  noted  with  deep  regret  the 
widening  gulf  between  theory  and  practice 
in  Indian  classical  music  that  began  growing 
from  around  sixteenth/seventeenth  century. 
Gurukul  system  or  Gharana  system  made 
very  little  attempts  to  bridge  this  gulf.  We 
find  almost  no  academic  development  of  the 
art  during  the  prosperity  period  of  Gharana 
gayaki.  The  objectivism  was,  as  it  were, 
absent  in  the  Gharana  system.  The  subjective 
approach  and  orientation  also  gave  utmost, 
“Godly”  importance  to  the  Guru  or  Ustad. 
Imitation  of  the  style,  mannerism  of  Guru 
was  the  keynote  of  the  system,  which  often 
led  to  blind  following.  Independent 
thinking,  different  perception  of  the  Gharana 
Gayaki  style  was  not  encouraged  even  by  the 
Guru.  This  naturally  soon  resulted  in  the 
stereo-typed  nature  of  the  Gayaki  of  many 
Gharanas. 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
ETHOS  AND  ITS  CHANGES. 

Twentieth  century  brought  many  changes 
-  social,  economic,  political, 
technological  with  it  and  the  societies 
around  the  world  were  stirred,  vibrated  with 
the  enormous  speed  with  which  these 
changes  took  place.  The  new  social 
awakening  facilitated  by  the  liberal, 
democratic  education  introduced  by  British 
rulers  shook  the  foundations  of  feudalism  in 
India.  The  inspired  and  monumental  work 
by  Pt.  Paluskar  freed  classical  music  from  the 
confines  of  courts  and  drawing  rooms  of  the 
feudal  lords  and  brought  it  within  the 


reaches  of  interested  people  in  general. 
Inventions  of  radio  broadcasting,  sound 
recording  brought  about  far  reaching 
changes  in  music.  The  needs  of  the  social 
awakening  gave  rise  to  many  new  music 
forms  such  as  Natya  Sangeet,  Film  music, 
Sugam  Sangeet,  Pop  music  etc,  which  had . 
their  influences  on  classical  music  also. 
Music,  receptive  to  creativity,  new 
approaches,  changes  and  to  social  and  artistic 
needs  never  dies,  Gharana  Gayaki 
unfortunately  with  its  in-built  restrictions 
came  to  be  known  as  representative  of  static 
form  of  classical  music. 

FREEDOM  IN  ART  EXPRESSION. 


New  India,  industrializing  India, 

democratic  India,  attracted  artistes  and 
their  art  in  search  of  patronage  to  new, 
developing  urban  cities.  Gharanas  came  to 
live  in  towns  and  urban  centres  and  the 
economic  pressures  compelled  the 
Gharanas  to  loosen  their  hard  attitudes, 
binding  restrictions  and  exclusive  egos. 
“Other  music”  such  as  Natya  Sangeet,  Sugam 
Sangeet  and  more  particularly  Film  music 
came  to  fight  with  classical  Gharana  music 
for  their  share  of  public  attention, 
appreciation  arid  patronage.  Liberal 
education  system  infused  a  sense  of  freedom 
and  choice-making  in  students  wanting  to 
learn  music.  Recognition  of  objective 
approach  of  study  of  music  emphasized  the 
need  of  study  of  theoretical  aspects  basic  to 
music  performance  and  their  analysis. 
Academic  studies  in  music  were  underlined 
and  highlighted  by  the  work  of  Pt. 
Bhatkhande.  The  first  object  of  scrutiny  of  all 
this  emerging  awareness  was  Gharana  music. 

The  advent  of  radio  broadcasting  and 
sound  recording  really  shook  the 
foundations  of  Gharana  forts  and  weakened 
their  stony  walls.  Gharana  music  no  longer 
remained  privy  to  selected  highbrow  few.  It 
was  thrown  open  to  all  music  interested 
public  across  the  country.  Gharana  music 
secrets  no  longer  remained  secrets.  People 
tried  to  learn  the  music  of  their  choice  from 
the  gramophone  records  of  the  musician 
they  liked.  Music  education  no  longer  was 
the  process  of  toil,  torment  and  tension  and 
talented  students  readily  experimented  with 
the  synthesis,  blend  of  different  Gharana 
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music  to  suit  their  liking  and  aesthetic 
thinking.  Not  all  these  experiments  were 
successful  or  meaningful,  but  they  certainly 
tried  to  free  music  from  the  shackles  of 
Gharanas.  Gharana  is  the  particular  approach 
or  way  of  experession  of  Khayal  singing.  The 
efforts  of  Gharana  musicians  to  impress  that 
their  own  Gharana  gayaki  was  the  only 
aesthetic  and  authentic  expression  of  Khayal 
and  Raga  music  were  set  at  naught  by  easy 
accessibility  of  all  Gharana  music  through 
radio  broadcasts  and  music  records  and  later 
cassettes  available  to  music  listeners  and 
students.  The  wide  and  large  class  of  music 
listeners  started  becoming  the  patrons  of 
music  and  the  students  who  would  be  the 
propagators  and  torch  bearers  of  music  had 
all  Gharana  music  available  to  them  to  listen, 
enjoy  and  learn  and  interpret  as  per  one’s 
own  liking  and  choice. 

CURRENT  SCENARIO  AND 
FORCES  AT  WORK 

Today,  the  music  scene  is  more  open  than 
ever  before.  All  kinds  of  music  and  all 
Gharana  music  is  easily  and  effortlessly 
available  to  listen  and  learn.  Gharana  music 
is  now  subjected  to  objective  scrutiny  and 


analysis.  Gharana  voice  training,  voice 
application  is  now  scientifically  studied  as 
voice  culture  discipline  and  Gharana  secrets 
are  openly  analysed  and  evaluated.  The 
distinct  aesthetic  features  of  Gharanas  are 
recognized  and  crystalized  now  and 
naturally  the  number  and  Gharanas 
presenting  these  is  restricted  and  identified 
by  their  actual  presence  and  performance. 
The  advancement  of  technology  brought 
about  revolutions  in  media  and 
communication  and  electronic  application 
has  brought  the  world  and  societies  in  the 
world  close  socially  and  culturally.  Gharana 
music  is  now  looked  at  from  the  wide 
perspective  of  music  which  now  inspires 
young  innovators  and  creative  thinkers  for 
new  experiments.  The  greatness  of  our  Rag 
Sangeet  is  that  it  allows  such 
experimentation.  The  sure  sign  of  the 
refreshing  life  of  our  Rag  Sangeet  and 
Gharana  system  is  that  the  likes  of  the  genius 
of  Kumar  Gandharva  are  born,  recognized 
and  acclaimed  in  our  music. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  of  our  Khayal 
music,  which  is  almost  all  of  our  Hindusthani 
Classical  music,  leaving  some  area  for 
Dhrupad  Dhamar  gives  some  good  reasons 
to  be  happy  about  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 
Music  flourishing,  young  talents  turning  to 
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music  and  taking  music  as  their  career, 
learning  music  with  open  eyes  and  ears, 
studying  and  analysing  the  theoretical  basics 
of  our  music  and  receptive  to  technological 
applications  are  all  happy  signs. 
Nevertheless,  there  also  is  the  disturbing  but 
growing  tendency  of  commercialization 
with  forming  of  clouts  of  musicians  aimed  at 
trading  music  with  monopolizing 
commercial  activities  of  music.  Of  course, 
this  is  an  unavoidable  evil  born  out  of  the  . 
situation  where  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  good  music  and  limited  supply 
of  it.  The  “market  economy”  conditions  and 
considerations  with  motivated  “trade 
practices”  are  entering  in  the  music  field 
very  rapidly.  For  a  young  or  old  talented,  it  is 
not  enough  now  to  learn  and  produce  good 
music,  but  it  is  more  important  to  learn  and 
know  how  to  “sell”  it.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  today  mediocre  music  termed  as 
phenomenal  and  sold  at  premium  and  good 


music  stamped  as  old  and  rigid.  The 
availability  of  music  to  interested  people  in 
general  is  controlled  by  vested  interests.  The 
choice  and  supply  of  music  is  determined  by 
the  music  traders  than  the  music  consumers. 
The  bad  and  undesirable  effect  of  this 
situation  is  that  young  talents  are  lured  to  the 
“commercial  gimmicks”  of  music  making.  In 
short  music  has  become  commercialised, 
the  corporate  sector  the  patrons  and  the 
successful  musicians  forming  a  “Stairs 
system”. 

The  quick  fame  and  fast  buck 
enchantment,  restricts  their  music  to 
superficial  treatment  and  uncanny  imitation 
of  successful  music.  The  in-depth  study,  to 
get  the  real  feel  of  music,  is  a  long  and 
arduous  process  which  requires  patience 
and  consistency  of  practice  and  study  on  the 
part  of  student.  This  has  become  a  casualty  in 
today’s  music  world. 

However,  one  hopes  that  this  is  a  passing 
phase.  The  only  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
educate  more  and  more  people  on  good 
music-recognition  and  appreciation  of  good 
music.  It  is  also  necessary  to  educate  the 
media  on  the  importance  of  giving  more 
programmes  for  informing  and  educating 
people  about  music  appreciation.  Classical 
music,  Raga  Sangeet  is  good  music  refined 
and  Gharanas  have  helped  immensely  the 
refinement  of  this  good  music.  It  does 
require  sufficient  training  and  education  for 
its  right  “appreciation.  More  the  level  of  this 
right  appreciation,  more  will  prosper  our 
music,  multifaceted  and  enriched  by  the 
Gharanas  for  centuries. 

If  gharana,  in  a  wider  sense,  stands  for  a 
“system”  or  “discipline”  if  still  lives  today  & 
will  live  in  the  future  in  the  music  of  the 
dedicated,  talented,  innovating  & 
experimenting  musicians  —  the  facility  of 
experimentation  &  creativity  being  inherent 
in  music  as  an  art  which  gharanas  certainly 
tried  to  serve  &  enrich. 
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Criticism  is  a  rather  serious  word. 
Literary  criticism  is  something  one 
associates  with  T.  S.  Eliot,  I.  A. 

Richards,  F.  R.  Leavis  and  highbrow 
magazines  like  Srutiny  and  Dial.  Art  criticism 
is  even  more  formidable,  bringing  in  as  it 
does  associations  of  aesthetics  and 
super-refined  sensibility.  Music  criticism  in 
the  correct  sense  of  the  word,  ought  to  be  of 
even  a  higher  standing;  if  we,  of  course,  agree 
with  Walter  Pater  who  believed  that  all  arts 
aspired  to  attain  the  condition  of  music. 

Though  I  am  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
current  standards  of  classical  music  criticism 
in  the  western  world,  I  am  told  that  it  is  a 
discipline  which  is  taken  seriously.  A  critic 
there  has  to  be  a  person  thoroughly  trained  in 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  music. 

If  we  apply  the  word  music  criticism  in 
this  sense  to  the  scene  in  India,  at  least  as  far 
as  pieces  written  on  public  performances  of 
North  Indian  classical  music  are  concerned, 
then  I  am  afraid,  we  shall  find  that  there  has 
hardly  ever  been  any  proper  criticism  at  all. 
For,  the  nature  of  North  Indian  classical 
music  being  what  it  is,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to 
find  critics  measuring  up  to  western 
standards. 

While  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  a 
critic  of  western  classical  music  to  acquaint 
himself  fairly  thoroughly  with  all  major 
compositions  and  even  the  treatment  of 
these  by  major  performers  and  conductors, 
in  the  case  of  North  Indian  classical  music 
this  is  impossible.  In  order  to  understand 
why  this  is  so,  we  need  to  go  into  certain 
aspects  that  may  sound  a  little  too  basic  to  the 
well-informed  : 

North  Indian  classical  music  is  not  written 
down  and  there  is  no  scientific  system  of 
notation  that  can  correctly  record 
performances  of  master  musicians. 

There  is  no  clear  system  by  which  a  raga 
or  a  style  of  playing  or  singing  may  be  judged 
to  be  correct  or  authentic. 

In  order  to  make  value  judgements  that 
can  be  accepted  as  totally  beyond  dispute, 
one  has  to  be  a  super  being  who  has  : 

Had  access  to  music  and  ragas  dating  back  to 
at  least  the  16th  century. 

Knows  all  versions  of  all  ragas  ever  played 
and  sung. 

Knows  all  vocal  and  instrumental 
compositions  ever  created. 


Knows  everything  about  all  vocal  and 
instrumental  styles,  techniques  and  schools. 
Is  capable  of  formulating  on  his  own  a  system 
for  making  correct  value  judgements  and 
using  it  impartially. 

Any  person  measuring  up  to  any  one  of 
these  requirements  is  beyond  human 
imagination.  There  have  been  thus,  no  music 
critic  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  in  this 
country  within  living  memory. 

So  it  would  better  if  one  uses  the  word 
‘review’  in  place  ‘criticism’  while  looking 
into  the  coverage  of  classical  music 
programmes  in  India.  For  this  would 
correctly  describe  the  nature  of  the  pieces 
that  appear  in  newspapers.  Reviewing  calls 
for  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  expertise 
and  has  no  academic  connotations.  It  can  be 
applied  to  all  categories  of  writers 
commenting  on  works  of  literature,  popular 
literature,  fine  arts  and  popular  and 
commercial  arts  including  films  and  TV 
serials. 

Further,  no  critic  of  any  serious  art,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  writing  in  a  newspaper.  The 
greatest  criticism  in  the  history  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  have  been  published  either 
in  specialised  periodicals  or  in  the  form  of 
books. 

The  nature  and  history  of  North  Indian 
classical  music  and  the  economic  and  social 
milieu  of  India  being  what  it  is,  reviewers 
capable  of  producing  pieces  that  describe  or 
comment  on  performances  of  North  Indian 
classical  music  in  a  reasonably  acceptable 
manner  have  been  very  few  and  far  between. 
But  let  me,  at  this  point  clarify  that  my 
comments,  whatever  their  worth,  do  not 
apply  to  music  reviews  written  in  languages 
other  than  English  and  to  some  extent 
Bengali,  I  would  like  to  exclude  the  Bengali 
criticism  from  the  general  ambit  of  my  piece 
but  most  of  my  observations  would  apply  to 
such  criticism  as  well  since  I  know  that  they 
do  for  a  fact.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
they  did  so  as  well  to  criticism  written  in 
other  Indian  languages  but  would  not  be 
able  to  say  so  for  sure  since  I  am  not  able  to 
verify  whether  they  do  on  my  own. 

In  the  years  after  independence  and  right 
up  to  the  sixties  it  was  generally  the  practice 
of  newspapers  to  appoint  people  with  some 
kind  of  flare  for  words  but  a  very  misty 
comprehension  of  music  (like  a  senior 
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gentleman  called  Krishna  Chaitanya.  whose 
ambiguous  sleevenotes  decorate  old  LP 
jackets).  You  hardly  even  got  to  know  what 
the  music  was  remotely  like  on  the  evening 
under  review  from  their  pieces. 

Classical  music  being  some  kind  of  a 
highly  mystic  and  highly  technical  subject 
nobody  on  the  payroll  of  any  kind  of 
newspaper  ever  knew  anything  about,  such  a 
state  of  affairs.  This  was  only  natural. 

From  the  1960s  right  till  today  there  have 
been  only  two  or  three  people  who  have 
written  with  some  authority  about  music 
performances.  One  of  them  is  Mr  Mohan 
Nadkarni  who  has  been  writing  for  a  very 
long  time  in  the  Times  of  India  group  of 
newspapers  and  Mr  Kumar  Prasad 
Mukherjee  who  wrote  for  Calcutta’s  The 
Statesman(without  a  by-line)  once  upon  a 
time.  Both  these  gentleman  also  have 
another  sterling  quality  in  common :  they  did 
not  usually  write  to  please  any  person  or 
group  of  persons.  Mr  Mukherjee  had  the 
additional  qualification  of  being  an  amateur 
classical  singer  himself. 


Then  later  on  there  was  the  flutist  Prakash 
Wadhera  who  reviewed  music  programmes 
in  New  Delhi  and  at  least  kept  his  sights 
firmly  on  the  music  being  performed  and 
wrote  with  the  sense  of  a  person  trained  in 
music. 

I  fail  to  detect  anybody  other  than  these 
three  whom  I  would  consider  to  be  some 
kind  of  a  music  reviewer  of  any  real 
consequence. 

Even  in  the  case  of  Messrs  Nadkarni  and 
Mukherjee,  I  have  some  reservations  :  there 
was  too  much  of  occasional  bad  humour  in 
the  writings  of  the  first  and  too  much  of 
good-humour  in  the  case  of  the  second  for 
their  pieces  to  be  called  hundred  percent 
serious  criticism.  Regarding  Mr  Wadhera  one 
can  say  there  were  times  when  he  failed  to 
see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  However,  these 
three  stand  out  like  shady  palm  trees  in  a 
desert  of  ignorance,  verbiage,  promotional 
(both  self  and  group)  exercises  and  sheer 
lack  of  aptitude. 

This  is  how  things  stood  in  the  very  limited 
sphere  of  criticism  of  North  Indian  classical 
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music  in  English  newspapers  between  I960 
and  1990.  Three  reviwers  of  some  worth  to 
the  serious  listener  and  a  whole  tribe  of 
people  who  somehow  put  a  review  together 
without  meaning  much.  Then,  of  course, 
there  were  the  groupies  and  the 
self-promoters  and  the  manipulators.  I  have 
personal  experience  of  some  of  the  last 
category  who  operated  from  Calcutta. 

There  were  two  gentlemen  who  were 
themselves  regular  performers  who  wrote 
music  reviews  for  a  Calcutta  daily.  When  one 
performed  the  other  would  review  and 
naturally  share  praises  on  his  partner  in 
self-promotion.  This  went  on  for  quite  some 
time  till  one  of  the  two  left  for  greener 
pastures.  The  other  continued  his  activities, 
promoting  personal  contacts,  praising  star 
performers  to  the  skies.  He,  of  course, 
deliberately  stayed  away  from  all 
performances  of  a  solitary  star  whom  he 
considered  a  rival. 

In  Calcutta,  between  the  crisp 
well-informed  pieces  by  Mr  Mukherjee  and 
the  self-promotional  partnership,  there  was 
a  spell  of  reviewing  by  a  Bengali 
poet-cum-poetry  magazine  publisher  who 
had  studied  both  classical  music  and 
Rabindra  Sangeet.  This  gentleman  was 
handicapped  by  his  inability  to  tackle  an 
issue  head  on.  The  Agra-Atrauli  school,  in 
which  this  gentleman  had  training,  has 
dhrupads  going  way  back  to  the  1 6th  century 
in  which  the  popular  raga  Jog  has  two 
nishads  or  both  the  flat  and  the  natural  7th 
interval.  The  two  standard  khayais 
compositions  performed  by  all  singers  today 
owe  their  origin  to  this  school.  They,  in  their 
original  form,  naturally  contained  the  two 
nishads.  In  their  current  form,  the  shuddh 
nishad  or  the  natural  7th  has  been  omitted 
and  all  instrumentalists  also  play  the  raga 
without  it. 

Reviewing  a  programme  in  which  the 
current  form  was  used,  they  merely  said  that 
the  raga,  as  per  a  Hindi  book  by  Ustad  Vilayat 
Hussain  Khan  (of  the  Agra-Atrauli  gharana)  is 
described  as  having  two  nishads. 

I  feel  any  reviewer  worth  his  salt  should 
tackle  such  an  issue  fully  and  say  the  current 
version  is  not  authentic  and  condemn  the 
practice  of  distorting  ragas  and 
compositions.  If  he  cannot  tackle  such  an 
issue  to  the  hilt  he  should  not  raise  it  at  all. 


After  this  reviewer’s  departure  there  were 
a  couple  of  guest  appearances  by  Mr.  K.P. 
Mukherjee  after  which  the  promotional 
partnership  was  formed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  middle  of  the 
period  under  review,  some  Delhi  dailies 
brought  in  reviewers  who  were  some  kind 
of  minor  performers  themselves.  Among 
these,  apart  from  Mr  Wadhera  who  brought 
in  a  touch  of  musical  significance  into  the 
reviews,  the  others  failed  to  produce 
anything  of  a  reasonable  standard.  The 
survival  of  the  flowery  meaningless  school 
albeit  with  a  touch  of  smartness  and  a  more 
modern  use  of  the  English  language  was 
embodied  in  the  reviews  written  by  Mr. 
Raghava  R.  Menon. 

PRESENT  TRENDS 

The  music  review  scene  in  Calcutta  at 
present  is  even  more  dismal  than  the  music 
programme  scene  itself.  Of  the  two  English 
dailies  of  the  city,  one  has  practically  stopped 
publishing  classical  music  reviews  and  the 
other,  though  giving  Indian  classical  music 
coverage  a  reasonable  amount  of  space,  has 
not  been  able  to  find  people  capable  of 
delivering  reasonably  satisfactory  reviews. 

Remarkable  lack  of  critical  acumen  and 
advocacy  of  the  promotional  ideas  of  a 
certain  multinational-sponsored  music  outfit 
are  some  of  the  gross  defects  of  the  reviews 
that  appear  in  the  newspaper. 

In  Bombay  P.G.  Burde  and  Batuk  Dewanji, 
writing  in  the  Times  of  India,  generally 
follow  the  style  of  Mr  Mohan  Nadkarni  and 
are  doing  a  better  job  than  the  reviewers  of 
Calcutta  and  Delhi.  The  current  reviewers  in 
Delhi  led  by  no  other  than  Mr  Raghava  R. 
Menon,  now  writing  for  Times  of  India,  have 
been  doing  a  job  at  times  even  worse  than 
the  reviewers  of  Calcutta.  R.N.  Varma  of  the 
Hindustan  Times  and  Sumit  Savur  of  the 
Indian  Express  have  a  role  in  keeping  the 
standard  weighed  down. 

It  has  never  been  my  practice  (whatever 
its  worth)  to  criticise  anybody  without 
substantiating  my  points  and  here,  to  show 
why  I  consider  the  standard  of  music 
reviewing  low,  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  excerpts  from  a 
review  written  by  Mr  Raghava  Menon 
published  in  the  Times  of  India,  New  Delhi 
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eidition,  dated  January  28, 1993.  Here  Mr. 
Menon  is  writing  about  a  recital  by  the  sitar 
maestro  Vilayat  Khan  and  the  shehnai  wizard 
Bismillah  Khan : 

“The  raga  of  the  evening  was  addressed  as 
Poorva.  It  seemed  to  the  traditional  ears  as 
(sic)  Pooriya  Kalyan  or  Poorvi  Kalyan.” 

I  would  like  to  point  out  straight  away  that 
Poorva  in  the  Jaipur  Atrauli  school  is  a  raga 
with  more  or  less  the  same  scale  as  that  of 
Puria  Kalyan  but  with  a  fairly  different 
movement.  Poorva  of  the  dhrupads  has  two 
dhaivats  and  no  pancham  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  the  raga  of  the  evening 
since  Mr  Menon  in  that  case  would  not  have 
thought  that  it  sounded  like  Puria  Kalyan.  If 
what  the  maestros  played  really  sounded  like 
Puria  Kalyan  then  they  were  playing  Poorva 
incorrectly  and  deserved  criticism.  But  how 
could  a  person  who  thinks  Puria  Kalyan  and 
Purvi  Kalyan  are  two  names  for  the  same 
raga  (Purvi  Kalyan  as  it  is  played  today  has 
two  Madhyams  or  fourth  intervals)  be 
expected  to  discern  this? 

Failing  to  come  to  terms  with  the  real 
nature  of  the  music  being  played,  the 
reviewer  with  some  kind  of  a  flare  for  words 
has  to  resort  to  the  flowery  and  the 
meaningless : 

(TH)  “It  was  played  like  the  Santa  Anna 
veining  the  landscape  with  fire.  The  shehnai 
would  draw  a  picture  full  of  strange  loneliness 
(P  1446)  an  open  landscape  ol  land  and  sky; 
and  the  sitar  would  fill  it  with  verdant  forest 
of  ferns  and  willows  with  a  bed  of  swaras  as 
undergrowth.” 

The  only  thing  that  this  can  mean  is  that 
Bismillah  drew  bold  outlines  which  Vilayat 
filled  with  details.  But  this  is  already  epelled 
out  in  the  paragraph  that  precedes  the  one 
quoted  above.  In  this  he  had  said  that  Vilayat 
Idian  sitar  is  “close,  detailed  and  like  a  needle 
point,  an  embroidery  in  Belgian  lace. 
Bismillah  Khan’s  shehnai  is  a  bolt  of  the  finest 
jute  silk,  long  flowing  etc  etc.”. 

This  is,  therefore,  not  only  poor  reviewing 
but  very  poor  writing  as  well.  A  friend  with 
no  pretensions  to  any  love  or  knowledge  of 
Indian  classical  music  to  whom  I  had  read 
out  the  Santa  Anna  passage  had  said  “Why!  I 
could  write  such  stuff  as  well !” 

This,  I  am  afraid  is  a  good  example  of  a 
major  trend  in  the  current  state  of  music 
reviewing.  This  is  not  only  sad  because  it  is 


demeaning  to  the  greatness  that  still  remains 
in  the  North  Indian  classical  music  tradition 
but  because  this  tradition  in  itself  embodies 
the  unified  work  and  thoughts  of  people  of 
two  different  faiths  and  religions  and  as  a 
result  has  been  and  still  could  be  a  major 
force  in  national  integration.  Critics,  if  they 
did  their  job  properly,  could  enlarge  public 
interest  and  knowledge  of  this  tradition  and 
thus  help  it  to  forget  the  differences  that 
certain  people  seems  to  be  exploiting  for 
political  purposes  and  thus  endangering  the 
national  fabric  itself. 

Another  trend  that  I  stumbled  upon  by 
chance  is  that  of  the  cassette  reviewer  who 
can  appreciate  the  fare  put  out  by  a 
guitar-santoor-flute  trio  without  finding 
anything  to  criticise  but  tries  to  judge  legends 
like  Ustad  Abdul  Waheed  Khan  and 
Roshanara  Begum  by  contemporary 
standards  instead  of  bringing  out  facets  of 
their  classic  styles  to  help  public 
appreciation.  This  sort  of  thing  is  something 
the  colour  review  pull-out  of  the  Sunday 
Times  of  India  is  guilty  of  through  the 
amusing  pieces  by  Amarendra-Nandu 
Dhaneswar. 

In  his  review  of  a  rare  cassette  featuring 
Darbari  Kanada  Khayala  sung  by  Ustad  Abdul 
Waheed  Khan  (STDI  7/3/93)  whom  very  few 
people  of  today  have  heard  either  live  or 
recorded,  this  gentleman : 

(1)  Misses  the  slow  and  gradual  build  up 
he  is  accustomed  to  hearing  from 
contemporary  “Kirana”  singers. 

(2)  Misses  the  andolans  on  the  komal 
ghandhar,  not  bothering  to  ponder  whether 
thse  were  not  used  in  the  older  khayal 
(Faiyaz  Khan  for  example  also  hit  the 
gandhar  without  any  andolan  but  on  the 
correct  ati  komal  shruti). 

(3)  Finds  the  fast  taans  well-practised  but 
‘repititious’  and  ‘stacatto’  yet  does  not  bother 
to  define  their  character  and  purpose  in  the 
general  structure  of  the  khayal. 

(4)  And  finally  complains  that  “His  zumra 
theka  is  not  as  slow  as  Amir  Khan’s”.  Apart 
from  the  inane  suggestion  (hopefully 
unintentional)  that  the  Ustads  used  to 
accompany  themselves  on  the  tabla,  I  find  it 
atrocious  that  this  should  be  a  point  of 
criticism!  Had  the  point  been  descriptive  it 
should  have  been  incorporated  in  an  area 
which  was  describing  the  nature  of  the 
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khayals  (not,  naturally,  present  in  the  review) 
and  not  as  the  last  sentence  following  the 
critical  comments.  The  tala  is  pronounced 
jhoomra  and  zumra  and  should  be  spelt  thus 
in  English,  by  the  way. 

This  peculiar  lack  of  balance  is  also  seen 
in  his  review  of  a  Roshanara  cassette  album 
(STDI  21/3/93)  after  praising  the  Begum  sky 
high  throughout  he  suddenly  ends  with  the 
sentence :  (P  1446) 

“Her  stuttering  taans  do  not  gel  well  with 
the  spirit  of  the  melodies  sung”. 

To  say  this  about  the  taans  of  one  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  tankari  within  living 
memory  is  really  being  funny.  Vistar  and 
tankari  make  up  the  fabric  of  the  Roshanara 
or  even  Abdul  Karim  Khayal.  If  the  taans  do 
not  gell  with  the  spirit  of  the  melodies  then 
the  entire  khayals  are  absolute  flops!  In  that 
case  how  does  one  praise  them  right  till  the 
last  sentence  as  it  has  been  done  in  this 
review? 

A  post-mortem  of  the  below  standard 
musical  reviews  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  informs 
the  music  lovers  that  all  is  not  well  with 
music  reviewing.  For  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
reviewers,  themselves  not  equipped 
properly,  have  necessarily  to  share  the  major 
blame.  But  what  about  the  large  newspaper 
group?  Do  they  really  have  any  policy  or 
priority  for  art  and  music  reviews?  Do  they 
really  exercise  due  care  &  caution,  in  picking 


up  the  best  persons  amongst  the  talents 
available  today  as  reviewers? 

We  live  in  a  fairly  open  &  permissive 
society.  One  of  the  easiest  things  to  do  is  to 
become  a  free  lancer  in  the  art  field  or  to 
masquerade  as  an  art  critic  putting  the 
required  appearances  &  assuming 
impressive  pen  names!  They  write,  often  play 
with  words,  and  just  get  away,  for  nobody  can 
get  them  for  questioning  &  verification  - 
indeed  a  very  happy  situation  to  operate  in! 

This  is  precisely  why  somebody  else 
besides  the  reviewers,  must  own  up 
collective  responsibility  for  the  rather  poor 
state  in  which  music  reviewing  has  fallen 
today.  One  cannot  spell  out  clearly  how  one 
should  proceed  in  such  a  case.  But  surely 
careful  thinking  ingroups  ,  through  well 
planned  seminars  &  workshops,  with  active 
participation  of  the  better  known  reviewers 
and  the  good  performers  may  clear  the  air  & 
hopefully  throw  up  some  suggestions  and 
ideas  which  could  be  worked  out  and  acted 
upon.  The  future,  as  it  looks,  is  unlikely  to 
match  our  expectations.  But  the  future  will 
emerge  out  of  the  present  &  it  is  the  present 
which  needs  greater  attention  that  it  has 
received  so  far.  Happy  tidings  and  hope  for 
the  future  arise  from  our  present 
disappointments  &  despair.  That,  indeed,  is 
the  way  of  the  world  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
fine  arts  &  music. 


Illustration  :  Anup  Ray 
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As  Indians,  we  have  prided  ourselves  on 
our  hallowed  past  as  inheritor  of 
artistic,  cultural  and  spiritual  traditions 
of  the  highest  order,  and  as  achievers  of 
excellence  comparable  with  other  world 
civilizations,  spanning  historical  periods 
from  ancient  to  medieval.  What  has  helped 
us  to  sustain  our  pride  in  the  ‘glory’  or  the 
past,  preserve  uphold  and  derive  inspiration 
from  the  wisdom  and  aarsha  -  darshan  and 
creations  of  men  and  women  who  belonged 
to  the  soil  of  India  Bharata  -  bhoomi  ? 

Preservation  is  a  human  instinct. 
Procreation,  customs,  caste  and  creeds, 
beliefs,  -  all  these  are  aspects  of  preservation. 
Viewed  from  this  prespective,  civilizations 
have  built  themselves  on  monuments, 
architecture,  sculpture,  writing,  singing, 
dancing,  monansteries,  etc. 
Granth-bhandara-s,  (Manuscript 
depositories)  -  all  have  served  as,  to  use  the 
modern  terminology,  “information  centres” 
Documentation  of  history  was  through 
prose  and  poetry  and  oral  transmission 
was/is  a  vital  part  of  preservation.  This  short 
preamble  is  necessary  to  say  that  India  also 
(with  many  other  civilizations)  had  its  own 
ways  of  preserving,  upholding  and  archiving 
its  identity  and  culture.  The  modern  concept 
of  museum  and  archives,  has  its  roots  in  the 
historical  past.  The  breaking  up  of 
communication  closeness/barriers,  the 
closeness  of  man  on  our  planet,  the  needs 
for  information  and  its  use,  unceasing  search 
for  facts  and  figures  :  this  is  a  modern 
phenomena  of  the  last  few  decades.  This  has 
created  its  own  institution. 

Under  this  milieu,  and  under  the 
pressures  of  winds  flowing  from  all  sides 
with  the  fear  of  sweeping  us  off  our  feet, 
compulsions  of  change,  and  demands  for 
adjustments  in  search  of  new  equilibrium, 
we  have  to  have  museums,  archives, 
libraries,  information  and  data  centres  and 
means  of  quick  transmission. 

Let  us  perceive  this  in  the  context  of 
Indian  Classical  Music  -  our  art  of  music. 
What  is  the  state  of  classical  music  at  present  ? 
What  standards  prevailed  only  a  few  decades 
back  ?  If  much  higher  standards  prevailed 
then,  are  there  any  means  to  substantiate  the 
evaluation  ?  Besides  the  memory  of  the 
vintage  music  in  the  minds  of  the  adult 
veterans  and  dependable  critics  and 


connoisseurs  of  music  have  we  inherited  any 
written  and/or  oral  guidance  of  dependable 
and  durable  values  ?  These  are-and  one  can 
add  a  few  more  -  very  relevant  questions  of 
concern  for  those  who  value  our  music  as 
the  torch  -  bearer  of  our  high  culture  and  as 
an  expression  of  Indianness  and  as  a  very 
distinct  and  characteristic  dimension  of  art  - 
music  of  the  world.  In  the  community  of ... 
cultivated  art-musics  of  the  world,  Indian 
Classical  Music  (Hindustani  and  carnatic) 
has  secured  its  own  place,  -  now  recognised, 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  as  art-music.  (All 
non-western  music  study  is  at  present 
grouped  under  “Ethnomusicology”,  but  the 
word,  “Ethnomusicology”  is  undergoing 
change  in  its  conception  and  meaning  and 
has  probably  shed  its  meanings  reverberated 
by  the  prefix,  ethno). 

The  questions  that  come  to  my  mind,  -  and 
posed  here  -  are  all  natural  to  all  those  who 
are  anxious,  and  worried  about,  the 
sustenance  of  our  traditional  high  art  of 
music.  And  hence  the  relevance  of 
documentation  and  the  need  for  music 
archives.  This  concern  was  very  aptly  and 
ably  expressed  by  the  “Classical  Music  and 
Dance  Fraternity  of  India”,  at  the  symposium 
on  “Heritage  and  Responsibilities”  convened 
by  the  Sangeet  Research  Academy,  Calcutta 
held  in  December  1988.  The  ‘Fraternity’ 
spelt  out  its  perspective  of  the  heritage  and 
responsibility  (with  reference  to  Indian 
music  and  Dance),  emphasing  that,  ‘Classical 
Music  and  Dance  of  India  are  a  unique 
feature  and  heritage  of  Indian  Culture,  a 
crucial  component  of  its  identity  ;  their 
preservation  in  all  their  rich  and  variegated 
authenticity  is  an  urgent  task” 

With  the  rise  of  the  national  spirit  and  the 
emergence  of  independent  India,  our 
consciousness  and  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  Indian  music  have  steadily- 
grown.  The  great  efforts  to  put  oral  traditions 
of  music  to  written  notations,  by 
musicologists  like  Bhatkhande,  Vishnu 
Digamber,  Krishnadhan  Banerjee,  S.  M. 
Tagore  -  Mudalier  and  a  few  others  could  be 
treated  as  documentation  and  data  collection 
of  the  first  few  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  revolutionary  tool  of 
phono-recording  was  the  means  to  preserve  ‘ 
the  sound  of  music  and  the  world  over  a  new 
realisation  entered  into  the  ever  evaporating 
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realm  of  music.  The  need  for  and  means  of 
preservation  of  music  has  simultaneously 
grown  together,  -  and  so  has  grown  with  it 
the  non  -  privation  of  sound,  propagation 
of  music  and  the  spread  of  musical  culture 
within  and  beyond  geographical  limits  -  with 
all  the  concomitants  of  change,  distortion, 
and  debasement. 

How  have  we  fared  in  the  (readily) 
accepted  task  of  preserving  our  Classical 
music  ?  What  is  the  scene  that  has  emerged, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  last  three  or  four 
decades  ?  Under  democratic  India,  we  expect 
both  governmental  and  private  bodies  to 
contribute  to  the  national  task  of  creating 
‘archives  of  music’.  If  we  examine  the 
concern  and  work  done  by  the  centre  and 
states,  by  their  ministries  and  /  or 
Departments  of  education,  information  and 
culture  and  /  or  the  academies  and  All  India 
Radio  stations  all  over  India,  we  find  a  good 
deal  of  activities,  but  there  is  hardly  any 
evidence  of  any  on-going  efforts  to 
document  the  high  art  music  recorded  in  the 
studies  and  concert  halls,  and  for  its 
preservation  through  the  best  means  and 
techniques  of  the  modern  age. 
Documentation,  archiving,  preservation  are 
no  register  -  keeping  exercises,  specific 
methodologies  and  techniques  have  to  be 


employed  to  obtain  maximum  benefits  out 
of  this. 

Today  the  word  ‘Information’  has 
acquired  a  technical  connotation,  to  mean  all 
knowledge  and  obviously  covers  libraries, 
museums,  archives,  documentation  centres, 
inclusive  of  sounds  and  visuals  ;  -  it  is  applied 
to  all  activities  of  the  human  mind.  With  the 
establishment  of  UNO  and  the  UNESCO  the 
conception  of  World  Centres  of  Information 
has  concretised  and  the  computers  and  their 
linkage  techniques  have  made  this  world 
“One  World”,  in  several  spheres.  This  has 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  World 
Centres,  World  Associations.  The  ideas  of 
having  centres  of  learning  World  music  and 
sponsoring  International  Music  Conference, 
etc.,  have  their  inspiration  from  the 
availability  of  ‘information’  from  many 
sources  and  many  countries.  An  expression 
of  concern  for  the  musics  of  the  world,  is  the 
thirty  two  year  old  periodical,  “The  World  of 
Music”,  aided  by  UNESCO,  now  under  the 
aegis  of  the  International  Institute  for 
Comparative  Music  Studies  and 
Documentation  (Berlin  -  33).  This 
consciousness  of  the  happenings, 
movements  and  thoughts  around  the  world 
has  percolated  to  the  Asian  countries  and  has 
influenced  us  :  and  we  in  India,  have  now 
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begun  to  think  of  creating  Central  archives  of 
music  for  the  promotion,  preservation  and 
propagation  of  the  best  in  our  musical 
culture. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  a  Central 
organisation  to  serve  as  a  repository  or  an 
archive  for  preservation  of  all  that  can  be 
salvaged  from  the  recorded  music  of  old 
masters  of  music,  has  still  not  emerged. 
However,  there  are  a  few  organisation,  and  a 
few  individuals  also,  who  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  do  their  bit  in  this  direction. 

In  this  cryptic  review,  of  the  State  of 
archival  music  in  the  last  few  decades,  the 
first  notice  should  be  taken  of  All  India 
•Radio.  This  Governmental  organisation  is 
best  suited  to  serve  classical  music  by 
building  up  a  dependable  repository  of 
recorded  music  by  masters  of  music  -  both 
Hindustani  and  Carnatic.  AIR  started  its 
archival  unit  in  1951-52,  and  had  the 
opportunity  and  where  withals  of  recording 
most  of  our  modern  masters  of  music.  The 
indifferent  quality  of  recording,  storage, 
Girija  Shankar  maintenance,  transfer,  cataloguing  -  shows 
Chakraborty  the  general  disrespect  (though  unintended) 


to  the  treasures  of  music  they  have.  One 
example  readily  comes  of  the  state  of  the 
recordings  of  the  Late  Khan  Saheb  Faiyaz 
Hussein  Khan.  AIR  is  understandably,  too 
much  “with  the  times,”  and  the  present 
organisational  approach  to  its  archival  set-up 
is  archaic,  requires  much  orientation 
towards  using  modern  techniques. 

The  endeavours  made  by  the  Central 
Sangeet  Natak  Akademy  (The  National 
Academy  of  Music,,  Dance  and  Dramatics, 
Delhi),  an  autonomus  body,  created  and 
sustained  by  the  Government  of  India,  in  the 
direction  or  recording  Indian  Classical 
Music  are  very  sincere,  and  praiseworthy. 
The  academy  has  during  the  last  25  years 
recorded  most  of  the  living  masters  of 
Classical  Music  and  the  contemporary 
representatives  of  high  tradition.  However,  I 
find  that  the  eye  has  been  on  collecting 
‘examples’  or  best  ‘samples’  of  music  from 
the  masters.  The  search  is  not  for 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the  music  of  the 
master  musician  -  which  alone  can  serve  the 
purpose  of  preserving  ‘music’  of  the  master. 
There  may  be  a  few  exceptions.  The  SNA 
archive  is  built  more  or  less  on  its  own 
recordings.  Artistes  were/are  called  for  such 
recordings  or  are  recorded  on  SNAAward  or 
special  events.  The  Sangeet  Natak  Academy, 
apart  from  these  recordings  should  act  as  a 
Central  Archive  of  Indian  Classical  Music, 
inviting  contributions  of  recorded  music  of 
entire  concerts  of  master  musicians  - 
whoever  is  left  now,  —  or  of  those  whose 
music  is  available  with  other  institutions  and 
individuals  ;  or  it  may  even  ‘purchase’  such 
recordings.  (The  question  of  copy  right  will 
arise  only  when  any  commercial  use  is  to  be 
made).  The  Central  academy  is  most  suitably 
placed  for  this  task,  and  if  rightly  approached 
cooperation  would  be  forthcoming. 

The  efforts  to  preserve  comprehensive 
music,  extensive  in  its  coverage  and  selective 
in  its  method,  made  by  the  Bharat  Bhavan  of 
Bhopal  are  exemplary  and  note -worthy.  It 
has,  for  example,  the  music  of  Pt.  Mallikarjun 
Mansur,  of  Kumar  Gandharva ,  of  Bhimsen 
Joshi.  The  Sangeet  Research  Academy  of 
Calcutta,  has  a  good  collection  of  old  as  well 
as  living  masters  of  music  -  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  recorded  music  of 
Hindustani  Classical  Music,  employing 
dependable  method  of  documentation.  The 
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National  Centre  of  Performing  Arts  of 
Bombay,  has  also  a  good  and  selective 
collection  of  Hindustani  Classical  Music. 

A  sizeable  collection  of  phonodiscs,  tapes 
and  cassettes  recordings  of  public  as  well  as 
private  concert/baithak  recitals  has  been 
made  by  the  Akhil  Bharatiya  Gandharva 
Vidyalaya  Mandal,  Miraj.  An  attractive  feature 
of  this  archive  is  the  collection  of  recording 
of  high  ranking  musicians  singing  at 
private/homely/small  size  recitals. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Archives 
and  Research  centre  for  Ethnomusicology 
established  by  American  Institute  of  Indian 
Studies  (ARCE),  Delhi  to  house  in  India 
recordings  made  by  foreign  scholars,  thanks 
to  the  initiative  taken  years  ago  by  Prof.  Nazir 
Jairazbhay  and  Dr.  Dan  Neuman. 

Smithsonian  Institute  and  Ford  Foundation 
took  interest  in  the  project  and  provided 
good  assistance.  Established  in  1982  and  at 
present  chaired  by  Ms.  Bonnie  Wade,  AREC 
has  in  its  archives  field  recordings  of  music 
made  by  foreign  scholars  as  part  of  their 
research  projects.  It  has  extended  its  archives 
by  including  in  its  reference  section  rare 


books  on  music  in  several  Indian  languages. 
ARCE  also  publishes  its  Newsletter  (named 
Samvadi)  and  we  find  from  its  fall  1992  issue 
that  it  has  105  collection  of  field  recordings, 
a  large  collection  of  commercial,  recordings, 
Phonodiscs,  Cassettes*  and  compact  discs. 
ARCE  library  has  close  to  6000  books  as  well 
as  journals  on  music/ethnomusicology, 
performing  arts,  including  dance,  theatre, 
etc.  The  focus  is  the  study  of 
ethnomusicology.  One  could  derive 
example  and  inspiration  from  this 
establishment,  to  work  towards  a  central 
archive  for  Indian  Classical  Music,  under  the 
Department  of  Culture  of  the  Government  of 
India  or  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  Delhi 
or  an  institute  under  the  care  of  a  University, 
with  special  assistance  from  the  University 
Grant  Commission  of  India. 

Scattered  throughout  India,  there  are 
individuals  -  ardent  lovers  of  Indian  Classical 
Music, connoisseurs  of  the  art  and  upholders 
of  the  highest  standards  -  who  have  their 
private  holdings  of  old  classical  phonodiscs, 
tapes  and  cassettes.  There  are  even  some 
organisations  (like  the  one  in  Bombay  viz., 
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Society  of  Indian  Record  Collectors  /  SIRC) 
with  their  centre  of  interest  in  recorded 
music  of  master  musicians,  encouraging 
collection  and  exchange  thereof.  Such  efforts 
of  individuals,  music  Depts.,  and 
organisations  -  all  such  public  and  private 
agencies  -  require  to  be  coordinated  to  make 
the  information  available  to  a  Central 
Archive.  The  organisations  like  the  “Heritage 
of  India”,  could  also  come  forward  and 
provide  coordination,  even  financial  aid. 

There  is  a  lack  of  exchange  of  information 
on  acquisitions,  between  institutions  and 
private  agencies.  We  shall  eventually  be  in 
need  of  “a  National  Catalogue  of  Music 
Recordings  with  Institutions  and 
Individuals.”  Individuals  having  sizeable 
collection  should  be  encouraged,  even 
financially  aided,  to  document  their 
holdings,  utilizing  documentation  method 
evolved  indigenously  or,  perhaps  better, 
utilizing  music-cataloguing  methods  already 
evolved  and  recognised  for  international 
inter-cultural  usage. 

The  modern  conception  of  an  archive,  a 
museum  or  a  library  has  undergone  much 
change  to  cover  much  beyond  the  original 


definition  of  such  words.  An  archive  is  not 
now  just  “A  place  where  public  records  and 
historical  documents  are  kept,”  “a  depository 
of  documents  of  historical  importance.” 
Archives,  like  modern  museums,  and 
modern  libraries,  now  endeavour  to  reach 
out  to  contemporary  political,  educational 
and  cultural  needs,  hold  exhibitions, 
Seminars,  workshops  and  discussions.  What 
they  hold  and  care  for  so  meticulously  are 
not  ‘fossils’,  or  the  dead  tissues  of  history, 
awaiting  some  random  lonely  scholars  to 
explore  the  dusty  racks  of  stocks  in  dark 
rooms.  The  focus  has  changed  to  relate  every 
thing  to  contemporary  needs,  to  press  all  the 
past  into  the  present,  to  realise  possibilities 
from  the  logic  of  the  evolution.  This  is 
modernism  in  its  finest  sense  -  and  has  full 
meaning  of  application  to  the  present  day 
needs  of  Indian  Classical  Music. 

I  wish  to  underline  this  approach  to  the 
archives  of  classical  music  that  we  have  with 
us,  -  at  whichever  places  they  are.  If  the  cries 
of  falling  standards  are  real,  then  we  must 
bring  these  treasures  to  the  front  rooms  and 
utilise  the  recorded  music  of  the  master 
musicians  (most  of  them,  not  with  us  now)  in 
a  number  of  ways.  Under  the  present  day 
education  in  music  systems,  -  either  followed 
in  institutions,  personal  coaching,  or 
Guru-Shishya  parampara  -  use  of  music, 
exemplified  by  recorded  music,  is  hardly 
done,  -  and  listening  to  good  music  is  not  a 
part  of  musical  training  !  One  would  be 
surprised  to  find  that  even  amateur  and 
aspiring  students  of  music,  in  general,  are 
not  found  to  have  a  ‘habit’  of  listening  to 
recorded  music  of  master  musicians.  This 
situation  requires  to  be  remedied 
immediately  by  engaging  the  new  talent,  as 
well  as  practising  musicians  (of  all  grades), 
in  Workshops,  Seminars,  Symposium, 
providing  exposure  to  the  treasures  of  music 
in  the  archives,  -  small  or  big.  Archives  of 
music  are  to  be  regarded  as  great  places  of 
treasured  music,  as  centres  of  music 
education,  music  appreciation,  and  for  sheer 
enjoyment  of  music.  There  could  be 
“Canned  Concerts”,  refresher  courses  for 
music  artistes/professionals/practising 
musicians,  ‘workshops’  for  creative  music 
(on  the  line  of  workshops  for  creating 
writing,  painting,  acting,  etc),  and  in  all  this 
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effort  best  of  music  that  we  have  should  be 
brought  into  play.  That  is  the  role  of  music 
archives  for  the  good  of  our  heritage  of  our 
classical  art.  Let  us  work  for  an  imaginative 
reconstruction  of  the  past,  for  ‘feeling’  the 
pulse  of  music,  for  discovering  skills  now 
forgotten,  for  inculcating  a  spirit  of  creative 
innovation  in  deference  to  the  past 
achievements.  Let  us  rediscover  the  past 
through  the  use  of  music  archives. 


A  list  of  various  academies,  institutions, 
universities  &  private  holders  of  record 
collections  which,  in  effect,  are  all 
mini-archives  is  appended  indicating  in  what 
a  disorganised  shape  Indian  music  archival 
materials  lie  strewn  all  over  India  &  abroad. 
In  this  list  however,  the  very  substantial  part 
of  archival  recordings  done  by  All  India 
Radio  has  not  been  mentioned  to  which 
reference  has  been  in  the  article. 
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List  of  Institutions,  societies  holding  music 
archives  in  India  &  abroad. 

1.  The  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  of  India 
holds  (as  on  31  -3  92),  5246  hours  of 
audio,  and  1175  hours  of  Video 
recordings  -  Chiefly  of  Indian  Music, 
Dance  and  Theatre. 

2.  The  National  Centre  for  the  Performing 
Arts  (NCPA)  Bombay  has  nearly  10000 
old  Discs,  with  an  on-going  programme 
of  recording  contemporary  artistes  on 
tapes. 

3.  SIRC  is  headed  by  its  enthusiastic 
Secretary  Shri  Suresh  Chandvankar  and 
President  Shri  Narayan  Mulani.  They 
have  in  their  personal  collection  1000 
and  3000  78-RPM  phonodisc, 
respectively.  India’s  best  known  record 
collector  is  Shri  V.A.K.  Ranga  Rao  of 
Madras,  who  has  over  28000  78  RPM-s, 
which  includes  Hindustani  And 
Carnatic  Classical  Music,  from  1903  to 
1974.  There  also  two  music  &  art  lovers 
in  India  who  have  sizeable  &  precious 
collection  of  old  records  &  tapes  of 
music  of  the  old  masters.  They  are  Shri 
Sarbari  Roy  Chowdhuri,  a  sculptor 
residing  at  Shantiniketan  and  Shri 
Joydev  Mukherjee,  residing  at  Kalyani 
both  located  in  West  Bengal.  SIRC  has 
estimated  that  in  India  nearly  5  lakh 
titles,  under  75  different  recording 
company  lables,  have  been  issued  since 
the  early  1900-s.  It  is  noteworthy  to 
learn  that  the  move  to  set  up  SIRC  was 
initiated  by  an  Australian  Discographer, 


Mr.  Michal  Kinner,  who  has  published 
an  impressive  catalogue  of  Indian 
Records  since  1903.  Notice  should  also 
be  taken  of :  (a)  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  which  has  developed 
Ethnomusicology  Archive,  housing 
music  recording  of  many  countries, 
(including  India)  and  has  published 
Music  of  the  World  :  A  Selective 
Discography  -  Edited  by  Nancy  Dols. 
(b)  The  Cambridge  University 
Ethnomusicological  Archives,  formed 
in  1976,  preserves  recordings  of  music 
from  all  regions,  emphasizing  Solo 
Oriental  instrumental  traditions,  (c) 
The  National  Sound  Archive  of  the 
United  Kingdom  founded  in  1897. 

4.  Musical  archives  at  Universities  is  not  a 
new  idea.  At  a  few  Universities  in  India 
(e.g.  at  the  M.S.  University  of  Baroda 
Faculty  of  Performing  Arts,  Baroda,  the 
Faculty  of  Performing  Arts  at  the 
Banaras  Hindu  University,  at  I.K.S.V., 
Khairagarh,  at  Viswa  Bharati, 
Shantiniketan  etc.,  small  collections  do 
exist.  -  though  documentation  is  poor 
at  most  of  these  places.  Resource 
sharing  of  Sound  Library/archives 
between  Universities  and  Institutions 
in  the  State,  should  also  be  organised,  - 
perhaps  the  lead  should  come  from  a 
Department  of  music. 

5.  The  Sangeet  Research  Academy  of 
Calcutta  has  a  good  collection  of 
archival  classical  music  recordings 
relating  mainly  to  vocal  music. 
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Music  changes  from  age  to  age  and 
necessarily  the  major  musical 
instruments  have  also  to  go  through 
a  process  of  motivation,  enrichment  and 
sometimes  replacement  by  some  other 
improved  instruments.  The  Sarod  is  a 
traditional  instrumental  and  was  invented  at 
the  time  of  Bharat  Muni  and  its  name  was 
Sarod — Dhayak,  Veena.  The  concept  of 
Sarod  was  found  as  early  as  2000  BC.  The 
Sarod  was  given  its  present  shape  by  Ustad 
Gulam  Ali  Khan — a  court  musician  of  Nawab 
Wazid  Ali  Shah  of  Oudh.  Originally  leather 
strings  were  used  in  the  Sarod  but  Ustad 
Pyare  Khan  of  the  same  gharana  introduced 
for  first  time  metal  strings  in  the  Sarod. 
Around  that  time,  his  brother  Ustad  Zafar 
Khan  invented  the  instrument  called 
Surashringer  —  a  combination  in  tonal 
quality  of  the  Sarod  and  Rudra  Veena. 
Through  my  long  experience,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Indian  Sarod  to  be  a  modified 
form  of  the  Kabuli  Rabab.  In  fact,  I  am 
confident  that  Sarod  is  purely  an  instrument 
of  Indian  origin. 

During  the  last  30  years  or  40  years  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  imparting  of  talim 
to  learners  of  music.  Dedicated  gurus  cannot 
be  found  and  limitation  of  time  in  the  present 
period  is  also  a  barrier.  I  personally  received 
rigorous  talim  from  my  father  Usad 
Allauddin  Khan  and  he  showed  me  the  way 
to  Swar  Sadhana.  There  is  no  short  cut  to 
perfection  in  music.  The  application  of  Shruti 
Swar  has  to  be  felt  by  the  ear  and  sense  and 
cannot  be  seen  with  naked  eyes.  Guru’s  talim 
is  indispensable  in  all  major  stages  of 
learning  music  starting  with  the  way  to  hold 
the  instrument,  identification  of  notes,  raga 
manifestation  and  expression  of  different 
ragas.  This  process  of  training  has  been  going 
on  in  India  for  thousands  of  years  and  the 
gradual  denial  of  the  facility  has  yielded  poor 
results.  The  Guru  parampara  system  also 
declined  at  the  same  time. 

There  did  not  exist  much  communication 
between  artistes  of  different  gharanas  and 
the  media  was  totally  absent.  Gharana  system 
was  a  healthy  system  of  teaching  but  no 
gharana  can  be  complete  by  itself.  Before, 
however,  an  artiste  is  capable  of  deriving 
benefit  from  different  gharanas,  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  basic  talim  of  his  own 
gharana.  In  today’s  conditions,  it  would  be 


meaningless  to  be  rigid  in  one’s  outlook 
regarding  one’s  own  Guru  parampara.  It 
however,  does  not  mean  that  musical 
presentation  of  a  high  order  is  possible 
through  a  haphazard  presentation  of  a  cocktail 
which  unfortunately  is  becoming  the  latest 
trend.  Imitation  without  a  basic  foundation  is 
futile.  The  increasing  attraction  for  cheap 
popularity  and  showmanship  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  dilution  and  decline  of 
good  music.  There  is  also  no  longer  a  chance 
for  an  artiste  to  have  the  benefit  of  good  stage 
opportunities  and  listeners  so  easily.  Many  of 
the  listeners  particularly  those  sitting  in  the 
front  row  of  the  auditorium  know  very  little 
of  music  and  are  not  competent  to  judge  the 
talents  of  the  artistes. 

What  are  the  basic  stages  of  raga 
presentation  according  to  our  tradition?  The 
proper  stages  in  which  a  raga  must  be 
presented  starts  with  the  aalap  consisting  of 
movement  of  notes  in  the  asthayee  first  over 
the  middle  octave  or  next  over  the  lower 
octave.  Third  phase  is  antara  in  which  the 
movement  is  over  the  upper  octave.  Then 
follows  sanchari  and  abhog  coming  in 
succession.  The  rhythmic  variation  of  the 
recital  is  also  noteworthy— first  comes  the 
slow  tempo,  then  middle  tempo  and  lastly 
the  fast  tempo.  In  course  of  the  recital  comes 
thok  jhala,  thok  padan,  tarparan,  and  other 
techniques  known  as  ladi,  ladguthao, 
ladlapet  followed  by  jhala  and  tarparan 
similar  to  bols  used  in  pakhawaj.  Then  comes 
reverse  jhala  and  straight  jhala.  Unless  these 
stages  are  properly  played  the  raga  alap  will 
have  no  impact  and  will  remain  incomplete. 

For  an  instrumentalist  it  is  impossible  to 
proceed  a  single  step  unless  he  is  conversant 
with  the  gayaki  style.  Basically  here  is  no 
clash  between  gayaki  style  and  tantrakari 
style;  because  they  are  only  different 
methods  of  musical  presentation.  In  fact  one 
is  complementary  to  the  other.  Tantrakari 
brings  out  the  special  and  unique  features  of 
the  instrument  and  its  techniques.  Gayaki 
style  sharpens  imagination  and  suggests  new 
musical  ideas  constantly. 

The  bandishes  represent  the  soul  of  the 
raga.  Identity,  characteristics  and  movement 
of  the  raga  are  all  included  in  the  structure  of 
the  bandishes.  Each  bandish  actually 
unfolds  a  particular  aspect  of  the  raga  and, 
therefore,  a  collection  of  bandishes  in  one 
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raga  helps  to  bring  completeness  to  a  recital 
and  brings  out  real  fulfilment  of  the  raga.  The 
present  day  bandishes  quite  often  appear  to 
me  to  be  artificial  impositions.  As  far  as 
creation  of  new  ragas  is  concerned,  I  would 
like  to  say  raga  music  involves  continuous 
improvisation  to  develop  a  feeling  of 
oneness  of  a  raga.  It  is  in  this  process  that 
experienced  artistes  feel  that  the  latent 
possibilities  and  scope  of  the  raga  still 
remain  unfolded.  In  any  sincere  attempt 
to  unfold  this  new  aspect  without  distorting 
the  exsisting  raga,  sometimes  new  ragas  are 
born.  In  attempting  such  creation  we  have  to 
consider  aspects  of  aesthetics  also  because 
music  must  not  only  educate  but  also  provide 
pleasure  and  entertainment.  Such  new  ragas 
and  compositions  should  be  presented 
repeatedly  in  different  concerts.  If  a  new  raga 
is  not  played  or  practised  repeatedly  by  the 
artiste  and  his  followers  it  will  get  lost  in 
course  of  time.  In  this  connection,  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  the  popular  traditional 
ragas  are  tending  to  lose  their  identity 
because  they  are  not  performed  by 
well-known  artistes.  Musicians  are 


responsible  to  bring  these  ragas  to  the 
forefront  again  and  present  them  to  the 
audience  of  this  generation  who  should  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  these  ragas.  I 
have  taken  extra  precaution  to  record  these 
ragas  and  also  to  record  some  of  these 
forgotten  and  neglected  bandishes  and  also 
the  existing  ragas. 
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As  far  as  talas  are  concerned  there  are 
more  than  360  different  technique  and  tala 
patterns.  There  are  off-beat  talas.  I  however, 
believe  that  there  must  be  spontaneity  in  the 
beat  pattern  of  taal  and  this  can  be  found 
only  in  the  widely  used  talas.  In  fact 
everything  possible  in  music  can  be  done 
with  these  talas  only.  In  recent  decades,  the 
tabla  is  being  given  added  importance  in 
concert  performance.  Personally  I  have 
never  played  music  keeping  in  mind  the 
changing  preference  pattern  of  the  audience, 
Music  is  a  sublime  art,  an  offering  to  the 
creator,  and  when  music  is' played  with  full 
dedication  and  concentration  the  artiste 
himself  becomes  a  listener. 

Regarding  Jugal  Bandi  I  have  played  jugal 


bandi  with  my  father  since  I  was  only  9  years 
of  age.  From  jugal  bandi  I  learnt  many  new 
things.  But  nowadays  I  do  not  like  it  at  all 
because  I  feel  that  it  is  a  total  farce.  Actually 
when  an  artiste  is  striving  towards  reaching 
definite  goal  of  music  with  his  own  intellect 
and  thought,  another  artiste’s  sudden  and 
simultaneous  entry  into  the  performance 
causes  undesirable  interference  and 
sometimes  off-balances  the  music. 

Finally  a  word  about  the  preservation  of 
the  rich  heritage  of  the  Indian  raga.  The 
preservation  of  our  heritage  is  our 
responsibility  towards  the  future  generation 
as  well  as  classical  music.  I  have  published 
volumes  of  books  on  such  topics  like  Theory 
of  North  Indian  Music,  Classification  of  Raga 
Mood  and  Effect  and  their  Ornamentation, 
Dhrupad,  Khayal,  Instrumental  Music 
Language,  Lyric  and  so  on.  A  few  audio  visual 
records  have  also  been  made.  Such  audio 
visual  demonstration  and  preservation  is  a 
very  costly  and  time  consuming  affair. 
However,  I  am  trying  my  best  to  do  as  much 
as  possible.  Apart  from  this,  proper  teaching 
and  training  on  raga  music  will  help  to 
preserve  our  music  for  the  future. 
Computers  and  machines  cannot  replace 
classical  music  on  its  delicate  nuances. 
Finally  it  is  oral  transmission  through  the 
guru  and  shishya  which  will  preserve  our 
musical  tradition  with  changing  times  and 
conditions,  minor  modifications  in  teaching 
techniques  may  be  necessary  but  the  learner 
must  learn  music  from  a  guru  who  can  show 
him  the  way  to  Swar  Sadhana  and  develop  in 
him  qualities  of  dedication  and  hard  work  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad 
in  the  present  busy  and  disturbed  musical 
scenario. 
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Today,  the  world  is  torn  by  conflicts  of 
different  kinds,  when  mindless 
violence  and  bloodshed  have  blinded 
man  to  become  incredibly  inhuman  towards 
his  own  brethren;  when  religion  has  lost  all 
its  relationship  with  God  or  the  Divine;  when 
man  has  created  a  God  after  his  own  image  - 
egotistic,  vengeful  mercenary,  violent  and 
corrupt.  In  this  dismal  fabric  of  catastrophic 
fissiparousness,  where  does  one  turn  to  for 
solace  and  intrinsic  tranquility  ?  Music  and 
meditation  are  the  only  two  paths  that  can 
uplift  and  transcend  the  divisions  of  caste, 
creed,  community,  race,  sex  and  nationality. 
And  the  present  time  is  such  that  if  man  is  to 
survive  as  an  intelligent  discriminating  and 
compassionate  human  being,  he  has  to  take 
recourse  to  music  and  meditation  as  they  are 
the  only  integrating  forces  open  to  man  to 
save  himself. 

From  the  dawn  of  history,  man  has  been 
struggling  continuously  but  in  vain,  through 
wars  and  conquests  to  gratify  his  insatiable 
ambition  for  supremacy  and  powerful 
control  over  the  world.  What  he  has  failed  to 
comprehend  is  that  beneath  all  the 
irrepressible,  outward,  predatory  assaults 
which  he  has  been  indulging  in  since 
thousands  of  years,  is  the  deeprooted 
psychological  craving  for  more  and  more  of 
everything  which  leads  him  to  identify 
himself  to  a  caste,  a  society  or  a  religion, 
country  or  ideology.  Where  there  is 
identification,  there  is  separation.  We  have 
witnessed  and  are  witnessing  the 
disintegrating  forces  active  in  our  country,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  community,  language 
etc. 

When  one  studies  and  observes  these 
divisive  trends  at  work  one  cannot  escape  the 
perception  and  awareness  that  the  core  of  all 
such  tendencies  is  the  static  centre  of 
self-gratification.  Be  it  a  businessman,  a 
lawyer,  an  engineer  or  a  politician,  the 
fervent  surge  of  desire  for  success  drives 
man  to  overcome,  demolish  and  destory  all 
opposition  for  his  own  advancement.  This  is 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  prevailing  in  our 
society,  our  world  today.  Whichever  way  we 
turn,  there  is  no  peace,  no  understanding.  It 
is  baffling  to  see  how  people,  endowed  with 
intelligence,  feeling  and  apparently  human 
can  indulge  in  such  horrendous  pointless 
violence  and  massacre  of  one  another.  The 


world  appears  to  be  caught  in  an 
inscrutable  avalanche  of  mutual  devastation 
and  extermination. 

In  this  grim,  dismal  cloud  of  hatred  and 
agony,  the  only  streak  of  silver  lining  is 
music.  I  add  meditation  to  music  because  not 
all  are  blessed  with  an  innate  flair  for  music. 
But  anyone  can  take  to  meditation.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  what  true 
meditation  is.  If  it  is  based  on  the  desire  to 
escape  conflicts,  or  the  desire  to  achieve  or 
to  arrive,  then  it  is  not  meditation  as  it 
becomes  a  struggle  within  the  confines  of  a 
conditioned  mind.  True  meditation  is  ending 
of  all  thought  and  thought  cannot  end 
thought.  Effort  implies  the  existence  of  I, 
the  ego  and  as  long  as  the  dichotomy  of  the 
meditator  and  the  meditated  exists,  there  can 
be  no  termination  of  thought  or  a  mind  free 
of  it.  And  as  long  as  the  dichotomy  of  the 
thinker  and  the  thought  persists,  there  can 
be  no  real  integration  or  meditation. 

Music  in  the  ultimate  state  is  meditation. 
But  even  in  the  lower  and  penultimate  stages, 
music  has  the  uncanny  power  to  elevate, 
enlighten  the  musician  to  a  state  of  unsullied 
calm  albeit  momentarily.  Take  for  instance  a 
student  who  is  practising  the  exercises  or  the 
paltas.  If  he  is  deeply  engrossed  in  the 
exercise,  then  he  will  find  that  he  has 
practised  for  half  an  hour  or  one  full  hour 
without  the  consciousness  of  the  passage  of 
time.  This  transcendence  of  time  is  possible 
only  in  the  state  of  inward  integration,  an 
integration  engendered  through  the 
effortless  dissolution  of  the  dichotomy  of  the 
singer  and  the  ‘sung’. 

The  very  structure  of  music  is  integrated. 
It  is  based  on  consonance.  Whether  it  is 
Indian  or  Western,  music-except  for  the 
modern  pop,  electronic  and  other 
experimental  music  in  the  West-is  founded 
on  the  solid  fabric  of  consonance,  melody 
and  harmony. 

Indian  music  especially,  is  such  a 
profound  integrating  force  not  only 
physically  and  psychologically  but  also 
metaphysically  or  spiritually. 

Sangltaratnakara,  one  of  the  most 
important  works  on  Indian  music  of  the  13th 
Cent;  AD.,  gives  an  exhaustive  exposition  of 
the  amazing  integral  structure  of  our  music. 
Sarngadeva,  its  great  author  has  given  such  a 
thorough,  comprehensive  description  of  all 
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the  aspects  covering  our  music  that  it 
staggers  one’s  imagination. 

He  describes  first  the  genesis  of  the 
human  embodiment  involved  in  the  process 
of  the  sound  production  in  the  body  and 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  musical 
components  and  features  involved  therein. 

The  following  particulars  mentioned 
by  him  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  profundity 
of  knowledge  and  the  synoptic  vision  that 
Sarangadeva  had. 

While  delving  on  the  aspects  of  the  human 
embodiment  involved  in  our  music  with 
particular  reference  to  vocal  music,  he  refers 
to  : 

1.  The  places  of  the  sound  production  of 
the  three  registers. 

2.  The  Srutis  (microtones) 

3.  The  seven  suddha  (standard)  svaras 
along  with  twelve  vikrta  (modified). 

4.  The  family,  caste,  colour,  terrestrial 
region,  originator  sage,  presiding  deity, 
metre  and  the  proper  application  of  each  of 
the  svaras. 

5.  The  generic  group  of  srutis. 

6.  The  gramas  (basic  scales) 

7.  The  murchanas  (modified  prototype 
scales) 

8.  The  suddha  and  kuta  tanas  with  their 
number. 

9.  The  prastara  (sequential  permutation) 

10.  The  khandameru  (permutation 
indicator) 

11.  Varna  (Colour  or  pattern  of  tonal 
movement) 

12.  Sixty-three  alankaras  (patterns  of  tonal 
phrases)  and  other  features. 

Apart  from  these  he  refers  to  the 
three-fold  classification  of  the  constitution  of 
the  bodies  namely  vata,  pitta,  and  kapha 
grossly  manifest  as  wind,  bile  and  phlegm. 
This  is  the  first  constituent;  the  second 
comprises  the  basic  elements  space,  air,  fire, 
water  and  earth.  This  is  purely  physical 
whereas  the  third  is  conceived  to  be 
threefold  in  accordance  with  the 
predominance  of  the  three  Gunas  -  satvika, 
rajasika  and  tamasika.  This  is  just  a  very  brief 
presentation  of  the  physical  aspect  involved 
in  the  act  of  musical  phonation.  It  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  describe  the  innumerable 
ramifications  of  the  other  organs  and 
sub-organs  of  the  human  body  connected  in 
this  process. 


The  next  stage  after  the  physical  is  the  Kishori  Amonkar 
genesis  of  the  psychological  viewpoint.  Here 
the  ten  cakras  (psychophysical  centres)  are 
mentioned.  They  are  muladhara,  svadhistana 
manipura,  anahata,  visudhi,  lalana,  ajna, 
manas,  soma  and  sahasrapatra.  Each  of  these 
cakras  is  assigned  to  a  svara;  some  svaras  are 
attached  to  more  than  one  svara.  Since  each 
svara  has  also  a  specific  mantra,  the  constant 
meditation  of  that  mantra  is  supposed  to 
bring  about  not  only  supreme  control  over 
that  svara  but  also  complete  acquisition  of  all 
the  powers  (psycho-physical  and  spiritual) 
of  that  cakra  also.  The  process  of  the 
manifestation  of  sound  in  the  human  body  is 
succinctly  described  by  our  great  scholars. 

According  to  our  Hindu  tradition  the 
individuated  being,  desirous  of  speech, 
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impels  the  mind  which  in  turn  activates  the 
battery  of  power  stationed  in  the  body  and 
thereby  stimulates  the  vital  force.  This  vital 
force  which  is  around  the  root  of  the  navel, 
rising  upwards  gradually  manifests  nada  in 
the  navel  (nabhi),  the  heart,  the  throat,  the 
cerebrum  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  as  it 
passes  through  them.  In  the  Sangitaratnakara 
this  is  described  thus 


SfarfR  wci^ni 

(Sid's  I 

^foVo  III5 

The  word  nada  is  also  significant.  It  is  not 
mere  sound  as  is  usually  misunderstood. 
The  word  nada  consists  of  two  syllables  na 
meaning  prana  (vital  force)  and 
da — signifiying  fire.  The  interaction  of  the 
two  produces  nada.  Here  the  derivation  of 
this  word  is  more  semantic  than  grammatical 


because  of  the  mystic  implications  of  the 
above  two  syllables.  Kallinatha,  the 
commentator  of  the  S.R.,  feels  that  the 
syllables  na  and  da  are  actually  letters  n  and  d 
and  these  are  seed-syllables  (bijaksaras) 
which  have  a  presiding  deity  and  hence  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  letters  n  and  d  are 
prana  and  agni  i.e.,  the  vital  force  and  fire. 
Therefore  nada  signifies  much  more  than 
sound.  It  is  a  state  of  consciousness  of  sound 
consequent  to  the  interaction  of  the  vital 
force  and  fire. 

The  resultant  categorisations  of  nada  into 
three  varieties  of  musical  sound  indicating 
the  pitch  in  the  mandra,  madhya  and  tara  i.e. 
in  the  heart,  throat  and  head  respectively  is 
further  corroboration  of  the  thorough 
understanding  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  human  body.  This  is  different  from  the 
nada  mentioned  earlier  as  ‘consciousness  of 
Sound’.  Nada  again  is  differentiated  into 
twenty-two  grades  which  because  of  their 
audibility  are  known  as  srutis.  Twenty  two 
srutis  are  believed  to  emanate  from  the 
twenty  two  nadis  in  the  heart.  Sarngadeva 
has  gone  into  such  depth  and  detail  on  this 
subject  of  svaras  and  srutis  with  minute 
details  of  the  assocation  of  the  physical  body 
with  them  that  it  makes  one  wonder  as  to 
what  kind  of  musical  svaras,  their  timbre  and 
harmonics  may  have  been  and  how  they 
would  have  sounded! 

The  purpose  of  such  elaborate  description 
of  nada,  the  source  of  our  music,  is  to 
establish  the  close  interconnection  of  our 
music  not  only  in  the  psychophysical  plane 
but  also  in  the  spiritual  sphere  because  it  has 
been  clearly  stated  that  nada  is  the 
primordial  sound  considered  by  some  of  the 
Schools  of  Indian  philosophy,  specially  yoga 
and  tantra  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  Of  the  five  basic 
elements  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and  ether, 
perceived  correspondingly  by  the  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  vision,  touch  and  hearing,  ether 
is  the  most  pervasive  and  the  cause  of  the 
rest.  Sound  is  considered  to  be  the 
manifestation  of  nada  which  is  described  as 
nada-Brahman  and  is  thus  equated  with  the 
absolute  of  the  Upanisads.  Nada  is  the  very 
essence  of  vocal  music,  the  intangible 
substance  which  manifests  itself  through  the 
articulate  sound,  the  manifest  refers  to  the 
unmanifest  by  implication.  This  is  the 
metaphysical  kernel  of  nada.  Nada  manifests 
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the  letters  (of  the  alphabet),  letters  constitute 
the  word,  the  words  make  a  sentence;  and  so 
the  entire  business  of  life  is  conducted 
through  language;  and  therefore  tKe  whole 
phenomenon  (of  the  world)  is  based  on 
nada. 

It  will  now  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  the 
omnipresent  integrating  quality  of  music. 
Indian  music’s  integrating  force  is  both 
centrifugal  and  centripetal.  If  one  practises  it 
with  dedication  and  devotion,  then  one  will 
experience  both  the  above  forces  of 
integration,  i.e.,  an  outwards  nature, 
unobtrusive  and  shorn  of  conflict  with 
anyone  buttressed  by  an  inwards  feeling  of 
oneness  with  the  whole  society  and  world 
including  man  and  animal.  That  state  indeed 
is  the  ushering  in  of  the  efflorescence  of 
unsullied,  motiveless  love. 

Having  elaborated  on  the  marvellous, 
integrating  nature  and  power  of  our  music,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  investigate  how  far 
music  could  serve  as  a  force  in  bringing 
about  amity  and  goodwill  among  a  disparate 
mass  divided  by  religion,  community  and 
caste  in  our  present  world.  The  first  point  to 
be  taken  into  account  is  politics.  Politics,  in 
our  country,  especially  at  present,  is  at  such  a 
low  ebb  in  respect  of  integrity,  ethics  and 
character  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
supernal  art  as  music  could  have  any  impact 
on  our  politicians.  The  mere  singing  of 
patriotic  songs,  shouting  national  unity 
slogans  in  musical  tunes  have  hardly 
anything  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  integrating 
core  of  our  music.  Music,  can  unite,  cement 
disparate  forces  because  it  is  the  language  of 
emotions;  it  transcends  the  language  of 
words  although  words  form  the  vehicle  of 
expression.  But  whether  the  insanely 
ambitious  politician,  with  his  head  full  of 
wily  schemes  to  reach  the  top  willy-nilly,  has 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  devote  to 
music,  is  the  crucial  question. 

Unity,  integration,  amity  are  all  qualities 
that  must  come  from  within.  And  they  can 
manifest  themselves  only  when  there  is  total 
absence  of  hypocrisy  i.e.,  the  absence  of 
contradiction  between  thought,  word  and 
action.  But  anyone  with  an  iota  of  common 
sense  can  perceive  the  impossibility  of  any 
politician  approaching  even  remotely  the 
above  condition.  Therefore  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  dung  hill  of  politics  can 
never  inhale  the  fragrance  of  music  or  inhere 
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Music  although  a  peerless  integrating 
transporting,  ethereal  force  to  the  practising 
musician  and  its  genuine  connoisseur, 
cannot  be  used  as  a  tool  for  political  profit. 

For  one  must  comprehend  the  infinitude  of 
music.  It  can  never  be  confined  to  any  religion 
caste  creed  or  country.  The  politician  of 
today  is  a  person  bereft  of  any  principle  or 
scruples.  Samuel  Johnson  said  that 
‘Patriotism  is  the  last  resource  of  a  scoundrel’ 
in  the  present  political  milieu  in  which  we 
are,  I  think  an  appropriate  amendment  to  Dr 
Johnson’s  observation  would  be  that 
patriotism  is  the  first  resource  of  a 
scoundrel’,  by  and  large  and  patriotism 
implies  politics.  I  have  digressed  a  little  on 
politics  and  the  efficacy  of  music  as  a  possible 
entity  for  politics  bringing  about  national 
integration  because  of  mistaken  impressions 
prevailing  on  the  nature  and  strength  of 
music  and  true  nature  of  present  day  political 
activity.  In  other  words  the  use  of  music  as  a 
political  weapon  by  self-centred  politicians 
for  the  noble  purpose  of  promoting  national 
integration  is  most  short-sighted,  irrelevant 
and  surely  doomed  to  failure. 

After  serious  deliberation  on  the  matter  I 
feel  the  two  subjects  are  basically  divergent, 
and  the  ‘twain  can  never  meet’.  Every  year  on 
martyrs  day — 30th  January,  the  day  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  assassination,  devotional, 
patriotic  songs  are  sung  at  Rajghat,  Delhi  and 
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other  places  in  the  country.  ‘Vaisnaivajanato’ 
was  a  favourite  song  of  Bapuji;  it  is  regularly 
being  sung  and  all  the  leading  politicians  of 
our  country  sit  through  the  sessions;  they 
may  be  hearing  the  songs  but  whether  they 
are  listening  to  them  or  are  affected  by  them 
is  anyone’s  guess.  It  is  just  as  well  that  politics 
and  the  politician  do  not  stain  music.  There 
are  politicians  who  are  fond  of  music  and  are 
genuine  connoisseurs.  But  their  taste  for 
music  does  not  taint  their  colour  of  politics. 

In  the  days  of  the  rajas  and  the  maharajas, 
things  were  different.  Several  of  them  were 
not  only  great  devotees  of  music  but  were 
musicians  themselves  as  they  became  the 
regular  disciples  of  the  Ustads  who  were 
employed  by  them.  As  examples  Ustads 
Faiyaz  Khan,  Allauddin  Khan,  Nawab  of 
Tonk,  Nawab  ofjhawra,  Nawab  Zaheer  Yar 
Jung  of  Hyderabad,  Maharaja  of  Kolhapur, 
Sangli,  Savantwadi  and  others  may  be  cited. 
These  people,  because  of  their  deep 
devotion  to  music  were  different  human 
beings — much  more  refined,  generous  and 
compassionate.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
politician  or  the  present  ubiquitous 
corporate  octopus  which  patronises  music. 
Nevertheless  whatever  service  or  succour 
that  classical  music  gets  today  is  direly 
needed  as  it  is  facing  the  danger  of  being 
swamped  by  the  hybrid  music  of  the  films, 
the  inane,  insane,  rootless  pop-music.  I,  for 
one  cannot  imagine  how  an  Indian  in 
whatever  milieu  he  or  she  may  be,  can  take 
to  pop-music  which  is  nothing  but 
cacophonous  pandemonium,  characterised 
by  atrocious  vocal  distortions,  outlandish, 
atavistic  attires,  obnoxious  erotic  gestures 
with  hardly  anything  like  sophistication  in 
the  composition  or  even  a  simple,  melodious 
tune.  I  think  if  all  the  coloured  lights,  the 


electric  guitars  and  the  drums  and  all  the 
elaborate  paraphernalia,  are  removed,  there 
would  be  hardly  any  musical  substance  in 
‘pop-music’.  People  sway  to  it  because  of  the 
simple  rhythm  and  may  be  they  are  hooked 
on  drugs.  It  is  psychedelic  music  but  without 
the  admirable  sophistication  of  the  Beatles 
both  in  melody,  rhythm  and  harmony.  And 
yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  integrating 
force,  it  has  proved  to  be  terrific- 
transcending  national  boundaries.  Michael 
Jackson  is  now  the  classic  example  of  this 
phenomenon. 

So  music  of  any  grade  whether  classical, 
light  classical,  light,  folk  or  pop  has  the 
unique  power  to  unite,  so  the  real  task  of  the 
government  is  to  encourage  music  for  its 
own  sake  without  involving  the  politicians 
because  in  the  long  run  it  will  work  wonders 
in  creating  goodwill,  comraderie  and  long 
standing  peace.  The  world  today  is  poised 
potentiously  on  the  brink  of  a  terrible 
holocaust  and  politicians  can  never  solve 
this  problem  because  they  are  the  cause  of  it. 
They  will  only  make  it  worse.  It  requires  a 
highly  human,  sensitive  approach  rising 
above  all  the  divisions  of  community  or 
nationality  or  race.  Although  it  may  seem 
utopian,  music  is  the  only  force  that  can 
dispel  hatred,  usher  in  love  and  bring  people 
together  as  it  is  doing  now,  in  whatever 
measure  possible  all  'over  the  world.  Let  us 
also  understand  clearly  that  the  deeper 
-social  problems  of  the  country  cannot  be 
solved  by  political  methods  particularly  by 
the  type  of  political  culture  that  is  prevailing 
in  the  country!  Let  music  be  given  the 
succour  it  deserves  and  in  time  it  will  foster, 
sustain  and  strengthen  national  unity  and 
harmony  in  its  own  unique  way. 
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A  INTRODUCTION 

The  course  of  history  has  been  at  once 
predatory  and  bountiful  on  India  that 
is  Bharat.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
mercilessly  ravaged  this  ancient  land 
plundered  its  splendid  treasures,  enslaving 
its  people  and  finally  cruelly  partitioning  the 
pari-Indian  supernation-Aryavarta.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  it  has  enriched  India 
with  a  great  many  beneficial  influences 
spanning  practically  all  spheres  of 
life-political,  religious,  administrative, 
economic,  philosophical,  educational,  social, 
technological  and  cultural,  including  musical 
life.  Islam,  Zoroastrianism,  Christianity  and 
Judaism  have  all  found  niches  here,  as  have 
several  present  day  institutions  and  practices 
such  as  parliamentary  democracy,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  legal  system,  the  educational 
system  from  pre-primary  to  post-doctoral 


levels,  the  bureaucracy,  city  and  town 
administration,  and  industry  and  commerce 
in  their  present  forms. 

Classical  music  in  India,  must  be  viewed 
in  the  above  context.  By  Western  classical 
music  is  meant  the  art  music  that  developed 
and  grew  in  Europe  from  the  early  days 
preceding  the  10th  century  A.D.  to  the 
present,  and  includes  —  a)  ancient  European 
music,  comprising  model  music  in  the  form 
of  chants  and  plainsong,  b)  pre-Baroque 
polyphonic  music,  also  rarely  heard  today 
even  in  the  Western  world,  c)  Baroque 
music,  of  the  16th,  17th  and  early  18th 
centuries,  d)  music  of  the  so-called 
“classical”  period  spanning  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  and  the  early  19th  centuries,  e) 
romantic,  nationalist  and  impressionist 
music  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries, 
and  f)  modern  directions  in  art  music,  like 
sorial  music,  avant  garde  music,  post  avant 
garde  music,  electronic  music. 

This  music  was  imported  into  India  by 
Christian  missionaries  from  Europe  and  by 
other  Europeans  who  came  to  India  to  trade, 
on  employment,  for  ruling  as  colonialists  or 
simply  for  pleasure.  Some  major  differences 
between  our  music  and  western  classical 
music  relate  to  the  very  articulation  of  tones, 
melodic  and  rhythmic  framework,  form, 
instruments,  harmonic  expression, 
orchestration,  improvisation, 
ornamentation,  etc.  To  explore  only  one 
such  difference,  the  articulation  of  musical 
notes  may  be  taken.  In  our  music,  it  is  usual 
to  approach  a  note  by  means  of  a  quick 
glissando  from  a  higher,  or  sometimes 
lower,  point  (determinate  or  indeterminate), 
and  also,  though  less  frequently,  to  quit  by  a 
short  downward,  or  upward  (though  this  is 
rare),  glissando.  Further,  generally  speaking, 
the  vibrato  is  not  used  except  as  conscious 
ornament  at  occasional  places.  Unlike  Indian 
musician  Western  music,  a  note  is  attacked 
and  quite  at  its  precise  pitch,  and  held  with  a 
marked  vibrato  throughout  its  duration.  This 
important  difference,  arising  essentially  out 
of  differences  between  two  dissimilar 
geographical,  social  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  represents,  among  other 
things,  how  each  system  has  its  own  “Kaku” 
or  “Bhangi”,  meaning  the  manner  of  uttering 
a  sound,  whether  spoken,  chanted  or  sung. 

Its  music  has  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  save 
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into  a  small  section  of  urbanised  society  of 
our  country  in  spite  of  two  hundred  years  of 
Western  colonisation  and  another  almost 
half-century  of  many  Indians  looking 
towards  the  West  for  inspiration  in  all  they 
do.  In  other  areas  of  the  world  that  had  been 
colonised  by  the  Europeans,  Western  music 
has  emerged  as  the  frontline  music  over  and 
above  the  native  musical  traditions  of  the 
colonised  countries. 

As  has  been  said  above,  it  was  the 
European  population  (missionaries  and 
others)  coming  to  India  that  brought 
Western  music  here.  It  also  became,  for 
obvious  reasons,  fashionable  among  some 
Indians  (mostly  urbanised  landed  gentry  and 
bureaucrats)  to  patronize  this  music.  While 
today  there  are  no  colonial  rulers  left  in 
India,  missionaries  remain,  as  also  the 
ideological  descendants  of  those  Indian 
patrons.  To  this  group  may  be  added  those 
influenced  into  developing  a  liking  for 
Western  classical  music  by  the  missionaries 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  those  who  have 
contact  with  the  western  world  in  some  form 
or  other.  We  might  examine  the  present  state 
[which  has  remained  roughly  constant  over 
the  past  three  decades  in  all  essential  details] 
of  Western  classical  music  in  India. 

B.  PRESENT  STATE 

In  modern  Indian  society,  Western  classical 
music  finds  practice  at  many  levels,  such 
as  the  following 

I.  Churches  :  Most  of  the  music  practised, 
presented  or  sponsored  by  the  churches  is, 
naturally,  religious  music  like  hymns, 
cantatas,  masses  and  ortorios  simplified  to 
suit  available  resources.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  also  sponsor  the  presentation 
of  secular  music,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  and  St.  John’s  Church  at  Calcutta, 
which  have  regularly  hosted,  in  the  past, 
performances  of  both  religious  and  secular 
works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozar  t,  Beethoven, 
Schubert  and  others  by  the  Calcutta  Chamber 
Orchestra,  then  (1981-1987)  a  large 
orchestra  with  several  international  guest 
musicians  (strings,  woodwinds  and  brass), 
in  which  the  author  regularly  participated  as 
a  violinist  in  the  first  violins  section,  under 
the  baton  of  Dr.  Hans  Jurgen  Nagel,  then 
Director  of  the  Max  Mueller  Bhavan  at 


Calcutta. 

II.  Schools  of  Music  :  There  are  several 
Schools  of  Music  in  India,  teaching, 
preparing  and  sending  up  candidates  to  the 
music  examinations  (practical  as  well  as 
theoretical)  of  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London,  and  the 
Trinity  College  of  Music,  London.  There  are 
schools  of  music  at  Bangalore,  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  New  Delhi,  Dimapur,  Goa,  Kala 
Academy,  Goa,  Hyderabad,  Kodaikanal, 
Mussourie,  Pondicherry,  Panchgani,  Pune, 
Darjeeling,  Shillong  and  Trivandrum. 

These  schools  have  a  regular  faculty 
imparting  instruction  in  various  areas  of 
Western  music,  vocal,  instrumental  and 
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theory.  They  also  organise  student  concerts 
as  well  as  public  performances  of  Western 
music  by  students  staff  and  artistes  invited 
from  India  and  abroad.  Several  concerts  are 
held  each  year  on  a  regular  basis.  Also,  many 
local  Representatives  of  the  two  international 
London-based  examining  bodies  referred  to 
above  organise  concerts  and 
prize/scholarship  awarding  functions  in  their 
respective  cities/towns  in  India. 

Ill  Other  institutions  and  individuals 
engaged  in  teaching  or  scholarly  work  in 
Western  music  :  This  group  comprises 
individuals  who  train  and  send  up  students 
for  examinations  on  their  own  (such  as  the 
author  himself),  institutions  and  individuals 
who  teach  Western  music  without  the  goal  of 
sending  up  students  for  taking  the 
London-based  examinations  stated  above, 
music  departments  of  some  Indian 
universities  that  incorporate  a  little  of 
Western  music  in  their  syllabi.  The  object  at 
university  and  institutional  levels  is  primarily 
to  create  an  awareness  among  students 
specialising  in  Indian  music  about  another 
system  of  music  prevalent  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  With  the  same  object,  organisations 
like  the  National  Centre  for  Performing  Arts, 
Bombay,  the  West  Bengal  State  Music 
Academy  of  the  Cultural  Affairs  Department 
of  the  Government  of  West  Bengal,  etc, 
regularly  hold  appreciation  of  Western 
classical  music  classes,  as  also  special 
programmes  on  dates  significant  in  Western 
music,  such  as  the  bicentenary  of  the  death 
ofW.  A.  Mozart  (1991) 

IV.  Public  schools,  “convent”  type 
schools,  some  English  medium  grammar 
schools,  etc. :  Most  “elitist”  schools,  as  also 
schools  with  an  European  background  have, 
at  least  at  the  junior  level,  regular  music 
classes  where  the  musical  knowledge 
imported  to  children  is  based  on  Western 
music. 

V.  Western  music  concerts  in  India  : 
Concerts  of  Western  Classical  music  in  India 
may  be  classified  under  two  broad 

heads — those  where  the  musicians  are 
Indians  and  those  where  they  are  from 
abroad. 

Indian  musicians  presenting  Western 
classical  music  in  concerts  usually  do  so 
under  the  auspices  of  an  association  or 
institution  that  regularly  holds  such  concerts. 


These  musicians  have  been  mostly  trained  in 
India  either  by  Indians  who  learnt  from 
Europeans  or  directly  by  Europeans  ;  a  few 
have  also  learnt  abroad.  Apart  from  schools 
and  institutions,  there  are  near  about  35  well 
known  organisations  which  hold  concerts 
regularly.  They  are  located  in  the  four 
metropolitan  cities  and  many  cities  in  Western 
and  Southern  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
above  institutions  also  regularly  invite 
musicians  from  abroad  for  performances.  In 
addition  to  these  many  foreign  cultural 
missions  with  activities  in  India  present 
foreign  musicians  in  various  cities  and  towns 
in  India.  These  missions  also  promote  local 
talent  by  providing  opportunities  to  Indian 
performers  to  present  concerts. 

In  this  context,  mention  must  also  be 
made  of  the  Indian  Council  for  Cultural 
Relations  which,  through  its  offices  in 
Bangalore,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Chandigarh, 
New  Delhi,  Lucknow,  Madras  and 
Trivandrum,  routinely  hosts  programmes  on 
Western  classical  music  by  musicians  from 
abroad. 

We  may  now  conveniently  identify  some 
features  of  Western  classical  music  concerts 
in  India  as  follows 

(i)  Nature  of  music  presented  —  The 
overwhelmingly  large  part  of  the  repertory 
heard  at  these  concerts  consists  of  music 
from  the  Baroque,  Classical  and  Romantic 
periods  only.  On  rare  occasions,  foreign 
musicians  (and,  sometimes,  composers)  do 
come  to  India  and  present  old  (pre-baroque) 
music  or  modern  (20th  century)  music,  but 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  such 
performances  to  that  of  the  performances  of 
music  of  the  Baroque,  Classical  and  Romantic 
periods  is  extremely  small  —  perhaps  less 
than  one  in,  say,  fifty. 

Further  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
full-fledged  Symphony  or  Philharmonic 
orchestra  in  India,  large  scale  symphonies 
and  concerts  are  not  performed,  except 
when  an  entire  orchestra  visits  India  under 
the  auspices  of  an  organisation  like  the  ICCR, 
as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonia  with  Mr.  Zubin  Mehta  as 
Director,  which  came  to  India  in  the  middle 
of  the  1980s.  The  programme  is  thus 
restricted  to  mostly  chamber  music 
productions.  In  the  case  of  Indian  orchestral 
groups,  the  majority  of  musical  pieces 
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selected  for  performance  is  from  the 
Baroque  and  early  classical  period,  that  do 
not  make  too  rigorous  a  demand  either  on 
requirements  of  a  large  number  of 
instruments  or  on  the  technical  abilities  of 
the  performers. 

(ii)  Performers’  abilities  —  The  final 
remark  of  the  preceding  paragraph  needs 
some  elaboration.  In  spite  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  serious  students  of  Western 
classical  music  who  study  either  for  the 
London  or  other  examinations  or  otherwise, 
the  standard  of  teachers  (and  hence  of 
students)  is  not  very  high  indeed,  there  is  an 
acute  shortage  of  competent  and 
knowledgeable  teachers.  Except  for  a  very, 
very  small  minority  of  performers,  concert 
musicians  in  India  do  not  possess  the  high 
degree  of  technical  and  interpretative  skills 
that  has  become  the  general  standard  in 
Western  countries.  Hence  the  pieces 
selected  for  public  performances  are,  of 
necessity,  such  as  are  playable  by  the 
performers.  For  example,  in  spite  of  the  great 
number  of  violinists  in  India,  only  a  few  will 
be  able  to  publicly  perform  the  complete 
Bach  Sonatas  and  Partitas  for  unaccompanied 
violin,  the  Paganini  caprices  or  the  Bartok 


suitos.  While  quite  a  few  can  negotiate  the 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven  (without  cadenza) 
and  Mendelssohn  violin  concertos  hardly 
any  can  do  the  same  with-the  Brahms  or 
Tchaikovsky  violin  concertos  with  the  same 
level  of  musicianship  that  one  has  come  to 
associate  with  foreign  performers  playing 
these  pieces. 

Another  reason  for  this  phenomenon  of 
poor  technical  ability  may  be  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  performers  are  amateurs,  though 
this  cannot  be  a  very  important  reason,  since 
in  the  Western  countries,  there  are  many 
amateur  orchestras  and  groups/ensembles 
that  attain  very  creditable  heights  of 
brilliance,  comparing  favourably  with  their 
professional  counterparts.  It  may  be  more 
realistic  to  attribute  the  reason  to  inadequate 
teaching  and  exposure  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  difficulty  of  completely  mastering  the 
special  Kakus  of  Western  music  by  Indians 
on  the  other,  very  like  a  Western  trying  to 
shed  his  native  articulation  and  successfully 
articulating,  with  correct  diction,  an  Indian 
language  like  Hindi  or  Bengali :  he  can  rarely 
succeed  cent  per  cent  in  his  endeavour. 

(iii)  Audience  size,  composition  and 
quality  —  The  size  of  the  audience  for  a 
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Western  classical  music  concert  can  be  as 
small  as  100  or  less  or  as  large  as  2,500  or 
more.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  concerts  of 
musicians  from  abroad  attract  greater 
audience  size  than  those  of  Indian 
performers.  For  some  really  prestigious 
performances  hosted  by  the  ICCR,  such  as 
those  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  referred 
to  above,  the  audience  size  can  be  very  large. 
In  Calcutta,  for  example,  the  author 
estimated  it  to  be  in  the  region  of  about 
8,000. 

The  composition  of  the  audience  is 
heterogeneous  as  to  economic  background, 
occupation  and  religious  denomination.  It 
spans  all  levels  of  economic  strata  from  the 
middle  (or  lower  middle)  class  to  the  rich. 
Members  of  the  audience  usually  belong  to 
diverse  occupations,  from  school  and 
university  students  to  parents,  teachers, 
government  officers,  businessmen, 
professionals,  diplomats,  etc.  They  are 
primarily  Christian,  Parsis  or  Hindus.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  same 
heterogeneity  is  also  observable  in  the 
composition  of  the  performers  if  they  are 
Indians. 

The  “quality”  of  the  audience,  so  far  as  may 
be  judged  from  its  musical  preferences,  may 
be  gauged  to  some  extent  from  the  following 
statement  of  Ms.  Jini  Dinshaw,  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  Orchestra 
Society,  a  prestigious  orchestra  holding 
about  five  to  seven  major  concerts  every  year 
and  often  enjoying  full  house  attendance  of 
1 ,000  listeners :  “Although  our  orchestra  tries 
to  include  one  modern  work  in  the 
programme  and  which  is  very  readily 
enjoyed  we  do  avoid  avant  garde  and  atonal 
works  because  as  yet  the  audience  has  not 
taken  to  such  works.  The  major  area  in 
Western  music  that  elicits  the  greatest 
interest  is  orchestral.  Chamber  music 
specially  if  it  is  wind/brass  groups  still  does 
not  interest  the  concert  going  public.  We  find 
that  even  in  an  orchestral  concert  if  the 
soloist  featured  are  wind  instrumentalists  the 
interest  lacks.  The  audience  is  very  piano, 
violin  or  cello  concerto  oriented.  We  enjoy 
full  house  attendance  for  these  concerts.”  It 
appears  that  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
audience  really  understands  Western 
classical  music  enough  to  appreciate  it  truly : 
the  majority  enjoys  the  sound  -  specially  the 


large  orchestral  sound  -  and  its  physical 
qualities  of  tone,  volume'  speed,  etc.  without 
being  properly  aware  of  the  “grammar”  of 
the  music  and  /  or  the  context  of  the 
composer  and  the  composition  in  the 
musical  history  of  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  concerts  :  Western  classical 
music  are  very  well  received  by  the  audience. 
Mr.  Roger  Rudice,  a  British  pianist  whom  the 
author  interviewed  for  this  essay,  confirmed 
this  not  only  for  his  own  performances  but 
also  for  other  performances  he  had 
witnessed,  including  that  of  a  Russian 
Baroque  Ensemble  that  had  come  to  Calcutta 
in  1989.  Fr.  Theodore  Mathieson  of  the 
Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  himself  a  fine 
cellist  and  responsible  for  producing 
hundreds  of  musicians  over  the  last  four 
decades  testifies  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  more  and  more  public  playing  of 
Western  classical  music  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  that  people  listen  “with  pindrop 
silence.”  He  is  emphatic  in  his  statement 
“Western  music  seems  to  have  made  it  in 
India.” 

(iv)  Newspaper  reportage  -  Many  concerts, 
especially  in  the  big  cities,  are  covered  by 
music  critics  for  newspapers. 

VI.  Western  music  in  films,  etc. :  Indian 
films  -  feature,  documentary  and  advertising 
varieties,  -  television  productions  and 
advertisement  jingles  have  a  long  tradition  of 
using  techniques  of  Western  classical  music 
for  their  purposes.  Devices  of  harmony  and 
orchestration  are  extremely  common  in 
providing  “background”  music.  In  many 
cases,  the  music  directors  and/or  arrangers 
have  not  hesitated  in  shamelessly 
plagiarising  western  classical  tunes  for  songs, 
sequence  music,  interludes,  jingles,  etc.  In 
fact,  one  very  famous  music  director  who 
owes  a  good  deal  of  his  phenomenal  mass 
popularity  to  such  “adaptation”,  practically 
admitted  this  fact  in  a  recent  television 
interview,  quickly  stating  that  he  had  not 
lifted  the  melodies  of  the  great  composers  of 
Europe  but  had  only  been  “inspired”  by 
them  !  Such  play  of  words  notwithstanding,  a 
serious  study  of  the  extent  of  such 
“inspiration”  will  surely  be  very  revealing  ! 

VII.  Radio  and  television  :  The  mass 
electronic  media  -  especially  All  India  Radio  - 
have  regular  slots  for  Western  classical 
music.  AIR  has  a  large  collection  of 
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recordings  from  which  it  draws  its  material 
for  broadcasts.  There  is  even  a  slot  during 
which  listeners’  requests  as  to  particular 
compositions  are  attended  to.  Such 
broadcasts  have  been  very  popular  over  the 
last  several  decades.  As  for  television,  it  does 
not  have  a  regular  slot  for  western  classical 
music,  but  such  music  is  broadcast  whenever 
an  occasion  presents  itself,  such  as 
telecasting  recordings  of  prestigious 
performances,  especially  as  excerpts  in 
cultural  round-up  reports. 

VIII.  Commercial  sale  of  recordings  : 
Records  (long  playing  and  others)  of 
Western  classical  music  have  been  available 
in  the  market  for  a  long  time,  such  as  Russian 
publications  and  HMV’s  marketing  of 
recordings  by  international  performers  in 
concert  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
selection  of  music  available,  however,  has 
always  been  arbitrary,  and  the  choice  limited. 
Today,  in  the  days  of  cassette  tapes,  quite  a 
few  Indian  companies  are  marketing  several 
Western  classical  music  composition.  This 
shows  that  more  and  more  people  are 
listening  to  the  music.  However,  here  too  the 
selection  of  the  music  to  be  marketed  is 
arbitrary  and  the  choice  limited.  Moreover, 
the  quality  of  the  tapes  used,  the  manner  of 
recording  and  similar  technical  matters  are 
mostly  very  unsatisfactory  indeed.  Since  the 
bulk  of  the  purchasers  is  ignorant  of 
Western  classical  music  as  it  properly  should 
be,  the  public  is  unfortunately  being  trained 
and  conditioned  by  these  Indian  companies, 
who  naturally,  for  obvious  commercial 
reasons,  probably  make  international 
agreements  with  foreign  companies  for 
acquiring  recordings  at  the  cheapest 
possible  purchase  price  without  too  fine  a 
regard  for  quality,  to  think  that  the  music  thus 
available  is  the  right  or  the  best 
interpretation  or  performance.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  companies  will  be  more  alive 
to  their  onerous  social  responsibility  in  this 
regard  and  not  recklessly  treat  the  market  as 
a  dumping  ground  whose,  since  anything 
offered  with  the  right  packaging  and 
marketing  hype  will  be  bought, 
responsibility  can  be  easily  and  desirably 
sacrificed  for  quick  profits. 

EX.  Private  collections  :  Many  individuals 
have  impressive  private  collections  of 
Western  classical  music.  The  recordings  are 


often  bought,  either  personally  or  through 
agents/  acquaintances/relatives  abroad,  and 
great  care  is  often  taken  to  ensure  the  right 
quality.  Often,  these  individuals  are  serious 
listeners  who  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  truly  appreciate  the  finer  points  of 
Western  classical  music. 

X.  Miscellaneous  :  Three  points  may  be 
mentioned  here  -  a.  Sometimes,  newspapers 
and  journals  carry  articles  relating  to  Western 
classical  music,  written  by  critics  or  others. 
However,  readers’  responses  (if  any)  to  those 
articles  or  to  routine  reviews  are  rarely 
published. 

b.  Those  musicians  who  perform  Western 
classical  music  professionaly  are  either 
employed  in  schools  as  music  teachers,  teach 
music  independently  as  their  livelihood  or 
work  in  the  film  industry,  where  they 
inevitably  become,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
hack  musicians  losing  the  “feel”  of  classical 
music,  unless  they  have  kept  in  touch  by 
playing  in  concerts  or  engaging  in  some 
other  classical  music  activity. 

c.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  serious  study 
or  interest,  barring  stray  exceptions,  in  the 
fields  of  higher  theory,  composition, 
historical  or  musicological  studies  relating 
to  this  music. 

C.  PROBLEMS 

Several  problems/obstacles  in  the  way  of 
increasing  the  standard  and  base  of 
Western  classical  music  in  India  may  be 
identified,  apart  from  the  obvious  one  of  its 
being,  after  all,  a  music  that  is  basically  alien 

1.  There  is  lack  of  Government  or 
institutional  support  in  the  form  of  funding 
or  sponsorship.  Such  funding  is  essential  to 
maintain,  for  example,  an  orchestra,  to  run 
teaching  centres,  to  arrange  for  qualified 
teachers  from  abroad,  to  develop  the 
required  infrastructure,  etc. 

2.  It  is  difficult  for  organisers  of  musical 
performances  to  reach  the  potential 
audience  due  to  high  cost  of  newspaper 
advertisements. 

3.  Good  instruments  are  not  available,  nor 
are  sheet  music  and  similar  facilities. 

4.  Examination  fees  of  the  London-based 
examination, especially  at  the  diploma  level, 
are  prohibitive. 

5.  Good  teachers,  especially  for  wind 
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instruments  and  theory,  are  wanting. 

6.  There  is  a  great  dearth  of  orchestras  ;  the 
only  full  and  functional  symphony  orchestra 
in  the  country  today  is  the  Delhi  Symphony 
Society  —  this  too  is  supplemented  by 
musicians  from  all  over  the  country  for 
concerts.  Similarly,  good  conductors  are 
seldom  found. 

7.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  budding 
composer  to  have  an  orchestra  play  his 
music,  even  on  experimental  basis. 

8.  There  is  not  enough  coverage  of 
Western  classical  music  over  the  television, 
and  children  especially,  who  are  deeply 
influenced  by  television,  are  being  led  away 
from  any  classical  culture  (including  Indian) 
into  frivolousness  and  entertainment  of 
questionable  merit  both  as  to  form  and 
content  on  the  one  hand,  and  ideology  on  the 
other. 

9.  Our  education  policy  does  not  place  any 
importance  on  any  classical  music  (even 
Indian),  let  alone  Western  classical  music. 

D.  CONCLUSION 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Western  classical 
music  has  grown  in  mass  base  over  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  that  it  is  here  to  stay.  This 
is,  of  course,  as  it  should  be,  for  in  a  sense  all 
Art  is  universal,  and  it  will  be  very,  very 
wrong  for  us  in  India  to  remain  ignorant  of 
Art  elsewhere.  However,  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  growth  of  this  music  is 
directly  linked  to  the  fast  increasing 
consumerism  of  modern,  especially  urban 
and  semi  -  urban,  India.  As  more  and  more 
Government  controls  are  relaxed,  it 
becomes  easier  and  easier  for  people  to  buy 


coveted  consumer  durables  and  adopt 
lifestyles  that  bring  to  them  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  good  life.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  such  consumerism  and  materialism 
leads  to  blind  emulation  of  western  ways, 
and  all  that  is  western  seems,  to  many 
“upwardly  mobile”  Indians,  eminently 
desirable  and  unquestionably  preferable  to 
anything  Indian.  Thus  Western  classical 
music  is  now  in  fashion  -  watches  are  sold  on 
the  basis  of  Mozart’s  tunes  and  cars  are 
marketed  against  the  backdrop  of  Strauss 
Waltzes  :  the  dream  life  projected  in 
advertisements  of  these  and  similar  products 
is  one  that  is  pervaded  by  things  elegant  and 
western,  including,  of  course,  western 
classical  music.  So  it  is  that  even  poor  quality 
audio  tapes  of  this  music  sell  like  the 
proverbial  hot  cakes  :  these  are,  after  all, 
status  symbols  that  keep  the  purchaser  one 
up  over  the  Joneses.  Whether  this  superficial 
level  of  interest  in  this  music  will  remain  or 
vanish,  whether  there  will  be  more  serious 
and  knowledgeable  acceptance  of  this  music, 
whether  the  abovementioned  problems  will 
be  solved  to  some  extent  -  these  and  similar 
questions  remain,  and  will  be  answered  only 
by  Time.  Historically,  India’s  cultural 
heritage  has  shown  great  resilience  and 
receptive  power.  It  has  taken  in  assimilated 
as  much  it  could  of  external  art  influences, 
Western  music  has  come  to  stay  in  India. 
Barriers  of  culture  and  boundaries  are 
lowering  down  and  the  world  is  a  smaller  place 
today,  giving  scope  to  criss-crossing  of 
cultural  influences.  Experimentation 
between  Western  and  Indian  music  has  started 
and  hopefully  new  vistas  of  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  two  will  open  up. 
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Thirty  years  ago,  *  in  a  conversation  with 
Dilipkumar  Ray,  Rabindranath  grieved 
about  the  condition  of  his  songs  on 
everyone’s  lips  —  “I  have  not  found,  in 
anyone’s  voice,  the  manifest  expression  of 
that  element  which  I  want  to  express  through 
the  medium  of  song.  If  I  had  a  voice,  perhaps 
I  might  have  been  able  to  make  you 
understand  what  element  I  mean.  Many  sing 
my  songs,  but  I  despair  on  hearing  them.” 

Many  proponents  of  Rabindrasangit 
nowadays  are  repeating  this  regret  of 
Rabindranath’s.  Some  are  drawing  our 
attention  to  the  basic  melodies  of  many 
songs  being  distorted  by  the  scores,  or 
dissimilarities  being  found  between  old 
scores  and  new  editions. 

These  points  are  being  raised  only 
because  Rabindrasangit  has  a  unique 
speciality  which  was  not  there  in  any  Indian 
songs  previously.  We  do  not  frequently  hear 
complaints  of  the  sort  that  Ramprasadi  is 
being  destroyed,  or  kirtan  melodies  are 
being  distorted.  In  the  case  of  these  songs,  or 
in  the  case  of  Bengali  tappa,  folk  music  and 
so  on, ,  the  element  that  has  always  been 
stressed  in  India  is  the  genre  of  the  song. 
Nobody,  even  by  mistake,  sings  kirtan  like 
kheyal,  or  tries  to  place  a  Baul  in  the  position 
of  dhrupad  by  playing  pakhavaj  with  him. 
The  method  of  singing  one  kind  of  song  is 
not  applied  to  another  because  their  genres 
are  separate. 

Rabindranath’s  overwhelmingly 
individual  creation  in  songs  cannot  be 
assigned  a  genre  by  prevailing  rules  because 
Rabindranath  never  thought  about  genres. 
He  aimed  at  a  distinctive  speciality,  at 
presenting  certain  specific  feelings  in 
specific  words  and  specific  melodies  and 
rhythms.  When  we  cannot  allow  a  plea  for 
genre,  then  preserving  characteristics 
becomes  the  biggest  question.  This  question 
made  Rabindranath  think,  too. 

Dhrupad,  kheyal,  thumri,  tappa,  kirtan, 
folk  music — each  of  these  influenced 
Rabindranath,  more  or  less,  and  distinct 
traces  of  all  can  be  found  in  Rabindrasangit. 

*  This  essay  first 
appeared  in 
Bengali,  in 
Ekshan,  Volume 
5,  November  6 
(1967) 


Besides  these,  one  sees  likenesses  of  some 
foreign,  some  Karnataki,  and  some  songs 
from  other  Indian  states  in  his  songs.  What  is 
outside  these  can  be  called  completely  new 
elements.  They  may  have  the  quintessence 
of  ragas  or  some  other  prevalent  methods, 
but  that  does  not  decrease  their  originality. 
Even  when  Rabindranath  used  any  prevalent 
methods,  he  brought  some  speciality  or  the 
other  to  their  words  or  melody  or  rhythm.  As 
a  result,  they  should  not  be  called  imitations, 
but  renovations.  Rabindrasangit  is  thus  a 
renovated  form  of  Bengali  as  well  as  Indian 
songs. 

The  special  quality  that  establishes  a  unity 
in  all  of  Rabindranath’s  compositions  from 
the  first  to  the  last  is  their  Bengali  quality. 
However,  not  in  the  same  way  as  Bengali 
raga-music,  kirtan,  Ramprasadi,  folk  music 
or  Nidhu-babu’s  tappa  have  a  Bengali  feeling. 
This  is  Rabindranath’s  overwhelmingly 
individual  musical  presentation  of  a  specific 
class  of  Bengaliness.  Rabindranath’s  tastes, 
his  beliefs,  his  environment,  education, 
artistic  appreciation,  literary  appreciation — 
that  is,  his  whole  character  is  reflected  in 
these  songs.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  songs 
are  his  only  creations  in  which  we  see,  upon 
examination,  that  the  degree  of  change 
compared  to  the  poetry  and  novels  is  much 
less. 

Actually  the  views  regarding  songs  which 
he  uttered  in  his  early  years  remained 
unbroken  almost  till  his  final  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  said  in  an  article  :  “(Ustads) 
want  to  erect  melody  upon  the  words  of 
songs,  I  want  to  erect  the  words  of  songs 
upon  the  melody.  They  continue  inserting 
words  to  extract  the  melody,  I  continue 
inserting  melodies  to  extract  the  words.” 

These  same  words — that  is,  the 
Ardhanarisvara  relationship  of  speech  and 
melody — he  said  many  times  in  many  ways. 
And  what  he  has  presented  in  various  ways 
are  his  ideas  relating  to  ragas.  In  his 
childhood,  in  Jorasanko,  the  dhrupad  songs 
on  Jadu  Bhatta’s  lips  were  of  the  utmost 
esteem  and  fondness  for  him.  Probably 
because  he  loved  them  so  much  was  he  able 
to  enrich  Brahmasangit  by  composing,  one 
after  another,  so  many  astonishing  songs  in 
the  dhrupad  mode.  The  way  in  which  speech 
in  dhrupad  helps  to  present  feeling  attracted 
Rabindranath  naturally.  In  the  history  of 
Bengali  music,  there  are  few  compositions 
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possessing  all  the  virtues  like  the  dhrupad 
songs  composed  by  him.  In  many  of  these  he 
certainly  maintained  uncorrupted  the  Hindi 
mould,  merely  setting  Bengali  words  in 
place  of  the  Hindi.  But  here,  too,  it  is  not  as  if 
he  has  surpassed  the  basic  compositions 
only  in  poetic  virtues.  Along  with  feeling,  he 
has  effortlessly  gone  beyond  Hindi  in  the 
skillful  application  in  vocabulary  of  short  and 
long,  vowels  and  consonants,  by  the 
judgment  of  musical  sound.  We  can 
understand  this  by  placing  a  Hindi  song 
beside  its  Rabindra-revision — 

1.  Hindi:  Devanadev Mahadev, 

Trisul  khappar  damaru  liye 
Vrikhavahan,  ange  vibhuti 
Gare  randamala  chandramunda 
batari. 

2.  Bengali :  Koti  kantha  gahe  jaya  jaya  jaya 
he. 

Debadhideba  Mahadeba 
Aslma  sampada  aslma  mahima 
Mahasabha  taba  akase. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  excerpt  some  of 
Rabindranath’s  views  at  various  times 
relating  to  Hindusthani  raga-music.  It  is 
irrelevant  when  or  where  he  said  these 
words,  because  they  are  his  completely  fixed 
opinions,  which  did  not  alter  at  all 
throughout  his  life — 

“Those  ragas  into  whose  hands  feeling 
was  delivered  have,  through  treachery, 
killed  feeling  and  wrested  the  throne 
themselves,  occupying  it  till  today.  When  a 
song  is  heard  today  everyone  wants  to  see 
whether  Jayjayanti,  Behag  or  Kanara 
remains  intact.  O  sirs,  what  great  debt 
binds  us  to  Jayjayanti  that  we  have  to  show 
such  blind  servitude  to  it?” 

“To  give  independence  to  feeling  it  is 
essential  to  make  melody  and  tala  more 
independent,  otherwise  they  keep  one 
tied  up  from  all  sides. ...  I  feel  that  the  rule 
in  our  music  that  somehow  or  the  other 
one  has  to  come  and  meet  the  sam  at 
precisely  the  right  spot  is  best  removed.” 
“Just  because  one  likes  Hindusthani 
music  does  not  mean  that  one  has  to 
repeat  it  constantly.” 

Although  Rabindranath  liked  the  songs  of 
Ustads,  he  could  never  tolerate  the  lengthy 
exposition  of  raga-music  tied  to  the  shackles 
of  scriptural  rules.  His  view  was,  why  should 
we  have  to  follow,  in  this  day  and  age,  the 


same  rules  that  were  followed  in  Tansen’s  Rabindranath 
times  ?  He  compared  this  task  to  “a  modern  Tagore 
artist  tracing  lines  on  the  pictures  at  Ajanta”. 

Can  we  not  infer  that  the  way  in  which  the 
form  of  ragas  was  presented  in  Tansen’s 
period  has  perhaps  changed  over  time,  and 
in  our  age  the  way  in  which  Faiyaz  Khan  has 
performed  ragas  shows  hints  of  evolution  in 
its  exposition,  ornamentation  and  action  ? 

Differences  in  performing  ragas  come  even 
from  differences  in  gharana.  Then  how  can 
that  method  be  called  barren  or  decrepit  ? 

Ragas  are  being  revived  again  and  again  in 
the  hands  of  Ustads  who  truly  have  virtue 
and  creative  power. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  think  Rabindranath 
did  not  look  at  the  methods  of  raga-music 
deeply  enough.  He  took  to  the  task  of 
composing  songs  primarily  with  a 
revolutionary  feeling.  His  objective  was  that 
he  had  to  break  down  the  classic  methods.  It 
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needs  to  be  seen  how  the  shape  of  this 
revolution  presented  itself  in  his  songs  ;  it 
needs  to  be  seen  what  came  and  what 
happened,  in  place  of  what  was  and  what  was 
happening. 

In  the  case  of  music,  Rabindranath  was 
bound  to  accept  many  things  from  academic 
convention.  He  omitted  the  element  of 
improvisation,  probably  one  reason  for 
which  was  that  he  had  not  mastered  it. 
However,  his  debt  to  raga-music  is  not  slight. 
Khambaj,  Behag,  Pilu,  Kafi,  Bhairavi,  Yaman, 
Desh,  Puravi  and  many  other  ragas  ;  Trital, 
Dadra,  Khemta,  Kaharva,  Kawwali,  Teora  and 
the  rest  of  the  talas  ;  the  division  of  songs  into 
asthayi  and  antara  — all  these  can  be  found 
almost  undistorted  in  many  of  his  songs. 
Specially  in  some  compositions  towards  the 
beginning,  can  be  found  marvellously 
condensed  shapes  of  ragas.  The  song 
“Pathhara  tumi  pathik”  in  Raga  Yaman  from 
Mayar  Khela  can  be  mentioned.  In  this  song 
the  spontaneous  rambling  of  the  raga  has  not 
obstructed  the  words,  on  the  contrary  it  has 
brought  the  touch  of  poetry  to  the  light 


romantic  temper  of  the  song.  These  words 
hold  good  regarding  many  more  songs  of 
this  time.  Probably  the  musical  climate  in  the 
Tagore  house  and  Jyotirindranath’s 
raga-passions  on  the  piano  specifically 
influenced  his  compositions  towards  the 
beginning.  The  virtues  I  see  in  all  these  ' 
songs  are  the  same  virtues  in  his  dhrupad 
Brahmasangit  too,  the  differences  merely  in 
weight.  However,  even  if  he  was  a  successful 
creator  here,  he  was  neither  an  original 
creator,  nor  a  revolutionary.  In  the  Tagore 
house  itself  many  such  songs  were  being 
composed  then,  among  them 
Jyotirindranath’s  compositions  specifically 
worth  mention. 

My  belief  is  that  Rabindranath’s  special 
development  as  musical  genius  came  after 
moving  away  from  the  influence  of  the 
Tagore  house.  The  colours  of  Yaman  are 
there  in  the  song  ‘  Parabasi,  chale  eso  ghare” 
but  this  song  does  not  bring  to  mind 
raga-music.  This  is  genuine  Rabindrasangit. 

The  difference  comes  firstly  from  the 
rhythm.  The  special  quality  of  this  rhythm 
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can  be  found  in  lesser  Rabindrasangit  too. 
That  is  its  allegiance  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
words.  In  the  “Pathhara”  song  Raga  Yaman 
seems  to  be  playing  about  within  its  limits, 
carefree  with  the  words,  and  in  the  second 
song  the  feeling  and  rhythm  of  the  words 
seem  to  be  lording  over  the  song’s  raga  and 
rhythm,  keeping  in  check  their  latent 
possibilities.  Yet  they  cannot  be  thrown  away 
either,  as  their  necessity  is  not  over.  This 
abashed  shape  of  a  raga  can  be  found  in 
many  Rabindrasangit.  And  side  by  side  with  it 
can  be  found  a  poetically-tinged  style  of 
rhythm.  In  the  scores  of  his  songs 
Rabindranath  had  forbidden  the  mention  of 
ragas.  But  those  who  are  even  slightly 
familiar  with  classical  music  notice  these 
traces  of  ragas  and  cannot  do  without  feeling 
grieved  by  their  emasculation. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  more  deeply  into 
the  rhythms  of  Rabindrasangit. 

Rabindranath  once  said,  “The  rhythm  in 
poetry  is  the  tempo  in  music...  therefore 
whether  in  poetry  or  song,  if  I  follow  this 
tempo  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  feel  afraid 


when  a  conflict  occurs  with  the  tala.”  To 
support  this  comment  Rabindranath  gave 
the  examples  of  a  few  talas  composed  by 
him.  He  had  even  composed  songs  to  these 
talas.  Among  them,  the  first  few  lines  of  the 
scores  of  two  songs,  one  in  9  beats  and  one 
in  eleven  beats  are  given  below 
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Although  Rabindranath  sorrowed  about 
his  songs  not  being  well-sung,  I  do  not 
remember  him  ever  saying  anything  about 
reproducing  his  scores  identically. 
Rabindranath’s  last  comment  relating  to  the 
proper  ways  of  singing  and  teaching  his 
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songs  was  :  “Teach  the  songs  with  a  little 
sympathy  and  emotion.  This  is  the  special 
quality  of  my  songs.  If  you  drive  a  steamroller 
over  them,  my  songs  will  become  flattened. 
Try  to  ensure  that  a  little  emotion,  tala, 
sympathy  and  portamento  stay  in  my  songs.” 

Besides  this,  one  more  comment  deserves 
close  attention  :  “When  I  used  to  hear  my 
songs  on  Sahana’s  lips,  did  I  hear  only 
myself  ?  Of  course  not !  I  also  heard  Sahana  ; 
I  had  to  say,  Sahana  is  singing  my  songs.” 

I  think  these  two  comments  contain 
distinct  hints  as  to  the  proper  way  of  singing 
Rabindrasangit,  and  what  the  proper  role  of 
scores  should  be  in  that  business.  Sympathy, 
emotion,  tala,  portamento  —  none  of  these 
is  primarily  an  element  in  scores.  To  tell  the 
truth,  it  would  probably  not  be  very  wrong  to 
call  the  shape  of  the  majority  of  songs  found 
in  the  scores  as  flattened.  If  Rabindrasangit  is 


sung  by  reproducing  them  identically,  then 
none  of  the  virtues  which  Rabindranath 
talked  about  would  be  found  in  the  songs. 
The  singer  will  have  to,  at  all  times  and 
according  to  his  or  her  abilities,  maintain  the 
basic  structure  and  feeling  of  the  song  while 
infusing  life  into  that  flattened  shape. 

One  plain  reason  for  Rabindranath’s 
songs  not  being  sung  very  well  nowadays  is 
certainly  that,  except  for  good  singers, 
nobody  can  sing  good  songs  well.  The 
majority  of  all  these  singers,  in 
Rabindranath’s  language,  consists  of  the 
mediocre  grade.  Yet  the  circulation  of 
Rabindrasangit  is  among  these  mediocrities, 
Rabindrasangit  must  be  kept  alive 
immaculately  as  far  as  possible  among  these 
mediocrities.  It  can  also  be  understood  quite 
well  that  this  task  is  not  possible  without 
scores. 
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No  hints  will  be  found  in  the  scores  about 
all  those  other  aspects,  besides  just  melody 
or  rhythm,  on  which  our  attention  needs  to 
fall. 

One  is  pronunciation.  In  order  that  the 
words  become  distinct,  Rabindranath  left 
out  improvisation  from  his  songs.  The 
quarter  tones,  portamenti,  tremolos  of 
raga-music — the  use  of  all  these  is  much  less 
here  out  of  respect  for  the  words.  That  is,  the 
shape  of  the  melody  here  is  much  easier, 
simpler,  than  in  raga-music.  Then  why 
should  the  pronunciation  not  be  distinct  ? 
Why  should  the  words  not  be  given  their 
appropriate  value  ?  If  the  words  are 
indistinct,  then  the  aspect  of  their  feeling  is 
bound  to  be  obstructed.  Not  just  that, 
indistinctness  of  words  will  not  do  in  any 
songs,  and  any  distortion  or  indistinctness  of 
them  cannot  be  tolerated  except  out  of 
respect  for  talas  or  tremolos.  At  one  time  in 
Santiniketan  a  kind  of  fashion  of  Bengali 
pronunciation  developed  which  came  from 
a  specific  articulation,  of  Rabindranath’s  as 
well  as  the  Tagore  house.  Se  kaun  bauneir 
haurin  chhiilau  aumar  maunei  (it  should  be 
Se  kon  baner  harin  chhila  amar  mane) — this 
was  that  style  of  pronunciation.  This  will  not 
do  any  more  in  the  cities  nowadays,  and  this 
cannot  be  called  the  ideal  pronunciation  for 
Rabindrasangit. 

Another  element  which  will  not  be  found 
in  scores  is  indication  of  accompaniment  for 
the  songs.  Rabindranath  has  not  said 
anything  anywhere  relating  to 
accompaniment.  Here  he  has  not  fulfilled 
one  big  responsibility  of  the  melodist. 
Rabindranath  sang  his  songs  only  in  his  own 
voice,  and  since  childhood  I  have  been 
hearing  Rabindransangit  this  way  on  the  lips 
of  many.  If  those  who  can  keep  their  voices 
in  key  without  instruments  have  sympathy  in 
their  voices,  if  they  can  grasp  the  feeling  in 
the  song,  if  their  pronunciation  has  the 
immaculateness  appropriate  to  music,  then 
they  can  present  the  entire  beauty  of 
Rabindrasangit  even  by  singing  a  song  ' 
without  instruments.  An  instance  of  what  can 
happen  by  singing  in  this  way  is  the  song 
“Tabu  mane  rekho”  on  the  gramophone 
record  sung  by  Rabindranath  himself.  I 
believe  that  it  is  possible  and  proper  to  sing 
many,  if  not  all,  the  songs  in  this  way.  The 
element  needed  by  a  singer  to  sing  a  song  in 
tala  without  tala-accompaniment  is  phrasing. 
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It  is  a  mixture  of  seventy-five  percent  song 
with  twenty-five  percent  recitation — almost 
as  if  speaking  words  with  feeling  through 
melody. 

However,  this  method  is  not  for  the 
ordinary.  To  tell  the  truth — with  what  is 
happening  nowadays,  I  have  doubts  whether 
Rabindrasangit  has  any  future  in  this  bazaar 


of  ordinariness.  It  does  not  seem  that  the 
feeling  in  these  songs  has  or  can  have  the 
slightest  value  to  the  ordinary ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  age  has 
transformed  too.  Rabindrasangit  can  stay 
alive  in  the  post-Rabindra  age  only  on  the 
strength  of  its  melody  and  rhythm  and  what 
is  actually  needed  is  to  enrich  these  two 
aspects  even  more  by  appropriate 
accompaniment. 

I  know  it  is  easier  to  speak  aloud  than  to 
do  a  task,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  tasks  too.  One 
speaks,  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  efficient 
persons  do  something.  It  is  correct  that  if 
something  is  not  done  without  delay, 
Rabindrasangit  cannot  be  kept  alive  healthily 
merely  by  excitement  about  the  purity  of 
scores  or  by  increasing  the  number  of 
students  in  institutions  of  music  education 
or  by  singing  the  songs  in  films,  on  radio  and 
on  gramophone. 

[Selected  excerpts  from  the  full  translation 

byAnanda  Lai] 

Staff  Notations  transcribed  by 
Jyotishka  Dasgupta 
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The  social,  political,  cultural,  religious 
and  spiritual  climate  and  conditions  of 
each  era  have  been  of  vital  importance 
in  the  history  of  our  music,  and  the  social 
significance  of  music  is  manifold.  In  ancient 
India,  a  knowledge  of  music  was  considered 
an  essential  attribute  for  a  cultured 
gentleman.  “Nations  are  created  by  artistes 
and  poets,  not  by  merchants  and  politicians”. 
The  constant  talk  of  politicians  reminding  us 
that  we  are  rushing  towards  the  21st  century 
in  another  few  years,  has  jolted  our 
musicologists  into  an  awareness  of  the  fact, 
and  they  have  begun  to  discuss  seriously 
about  the  directions  in  which  our  music  is 
heading.  India’s  classical  music  has  never 
remained  stagnant ;  in  spite  of  the  countless 
politcal  upheavals  and  socioeconomic 
changes,  it  has  constantly  flowed  on  through 
these  centuries  like  a  mighty  river, 
assimilating  and  absorbing  into  her  bosom 
various  enlivening  and  enriching  influences 
along  the  way,  but  always  retaining  her 
Indianness  and  individuality.  The  mixture  of 
Aryan  and  non-Aryan  melodies  is  said  to  have 
commenced  from  the  3rd  or  5th  century 
AD.,  and  “Turkish,  Scythian,  and  Armenian 
melodies  were  also  adopted  into  the  stock  of 
Indian  classical  music,  making  them  suitable 
to  the  tastes  and  temperament  of  the 
changing  society”.  (Swami  Prajnanaananda 
in  “Music  of  The  South-East  Asian  People” 
Vol  I). 

Indian  music  is  believed  to  have  been 
created  from  the  SAMAVEDA  by  Brahma 
Himself,  and  this  “Heavenly  fire”  was 
brought  down  to  the  earth  to  give  warmth 
and  bliss  to  the  human  heart.  Music,  more 
than  any  other  art,  has  been  deeply 
interwoven  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  daily 
life.  Even  in  this  age  of  materialism,  Indian 
music  continues  to  be  an  indispensible 
adjunct  to  worship,  and  a  large  number  of 
compositions  have  highly  devotional 
word-contents.  There  have  always  been  two 
distinct  streams  of  music  : — 

1.  the  purely  religious,  classical — 
Gandharva  or  Marga  Sangeet,  the  “Saadhana” 
of  which  is  a  pathway  leading  to  salvation. 
This  demands  arduous  Yogic  discipline  or 
“saadhana”  to  attain  liberation  and  pure 
ananda. 

2.  Desi  sangeet,  i.e.  regional  and 
folk-songs  consisting  of  numerous  airs  sung 


differently  in  different  regions  according  to 
the  local  tastes,  styles  and  demands.  They  are 
secular.  Both  have  flourished  in  India,  but  in 
totally  different  environments.  Even  our 
“Shastriya  Sangeet”  has  had  to  be  adapted  to 
the  changing  tenor  of  life,  social  conditions, 
and  emotional  backgrounds  of  each  era.  But 
it  has  always  been  a  richly  shared  experience 
between  the  composer-performer  and  the 
audience.  “The  performer  is  also  a  composer 
in  the  heat  of  creation.  Indian  music  is  so 
concentrated  emotionally  that  it  speaks 
directly  to  the  heart”  (Peggy  Holroyde). 
There  are  many  distinctive  features  which  set 
apart  India’s  classical  music  as  something 
unique  in  the  world  of  music.  Dr.  Ananda 
Coomaraswamy’s  off-quoted  comments 
clarify  this  best :-  “The  Indian  singer  is  a  poet, 
the  poet  a  singer.  The  dominant 
subject-matter  of  the  songs  is  human  or 
divine  love  in  all  its  aspects.” 

The  earliest  classical  types  like  the 
Prabandhas  and  Dhruvpads  created  by 
Swami  Haridas  and  other  Goswamis 
(Gosains)  of  Brindavan,  had  literary  grace, 
poetic  value,  and  highly  religious  and 
spiritual  contents,  and  conveyed  sentiments 
of  calm,  peace,  and  spiritual  delight.  The 
great  Vaishnava  saints  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  were  all  well-versed  in  the  art, 
science,  and  grammar  of  classical  music. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  the  science  of 
Sound  and  Music  been  studied  so  deeply 
and  extensively  as  in  ancient  India.  Seers  and 
scholars  who  unravelled  the  mysteries  and 
potency  of  swaras  (devotee)  of  the 
omnipresent  NAADA  (musical  sound),  will 
turn  from  the  outer  music  towards  the  inner, 
and  start  enjoying  the  sublime  Anaahata 
Naada  (“soundless  sound”)  in  the  innermost 
chambers  of  one’s  heart. 

India’s  music-scholars  and  seers 
established  long  ago  that  through  proper 
combinations  of  swaras  have  been  created 
Raga-raginis  which  have  the  power  to  call 
forth  forces  of  Nature,  and  many  stories  are 
popularly  retold  about  the  miracles  wrought 
by  great  musicians  of  the  past.  In  spite  of  all 
ups  and  downs,  India’s  classical  music  has 
retained  its  highly  aesthetic  and  elevating 
quality.  But  when  we  see  the  conditions  of 
flux  all  around  us,  we  can  realize  why 
miracles  are  no  longer  possible.  Our 
traditional  music  represents  the  fullest 
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flowering  of  a  purely  melodic  system,  and  it 
is  essentially  “introspective,  intimate, 
meditative,  subtle,  and  over-refined”. 
Therefore,  the  atmosphere  of  the  MEHFIL 
has  always  been  its  ideal  setting.  We  have 
always  had,  and  still  have  in  our  midst,  great 
exponents  of  the  majestic  Dhruvpads, 
classico-romantic  Khayals,  and  also  of  the 
sensuously  romantic  semi-classical  and  light 
classical  varieties.  Among  them  have  been 
legendary  saadhaks  who  have  pursued  their 
upaasana  of  the  art  with  single-minded 
devotion,  never  caring  for  a  life  of  ease, 
comforts  or  luxuries.  Ustad  Allauddin  Khan 
of  Maihar,  Pdt.  Krishnarao  Pandit  of  Gwalior, 
and  Pdt  Mallikarjun  Mansur  of  the 
Jaipur-Atrauli  gharana  are  recent  examples. 
The  last  who  passed  away  recently  was  a  real 
“Fakir”  in  music  who  clung  to  the  old  ideals. 
In  spite  of  all  the  honours,  wealth  and  awards 
showered  on  him,  Mansur  continued  to  live 
“a  peasant’s  life”  in  his  humble  Dharwar 
home,  refusing  to  participate  in  Festivals 
abroad  and  Utsavs.  In  the  introduction  to 
one  of  his  cassettes,  he  had  said  :-“when  I 
sing,  I  move  away  from  worldliness  into 
another  plane.  To  me  Music  is  Aradhana,  and 
I  want  to  share  its  purity  and  joy  with  my 
listeners.  Each  raga  has  its  own  impact  on 
both  singer  and  listener,  and  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  deep  knowledge  of  ragas  so  that  one 
can  understand  and  communicate  their 


individual  colours  and  personalities”. 

The  ideal  setting  for  such  music  was  the 
MEHFIL  where  the  communion  between  the 
master-singer  and  listener  is  a  constant 
mutual  flow  of  mood,  rasas,  and  empathy. 
Our  classical  musicians  have,  no  doubt, 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  modern 
democratisation  of  music,  but,  can  they  do 
justice  to  themselves  and  to  their  art  before 
the  vast,  faceless,  restless,  motley  crowds 
who  throng  into  these  modern  “Utsavs”, 
Festivals  etc  for  a  few  hours  of 
entertainment  ? 

Decades  back,  when  the  maestros  were 
not  pressed  for  time  between  too  frequent 
engagements,  they  could  find  time  for 
introspection  (“chintan,  manan”),  and  for 
enjoying  emotions  recollected  in  tranquility. 
“The  tranquility  that  sets  at  rest  all  mental 
turmoil  in  the  audience”  is  considered  to  be 
the  summit  of  achievement  in  music.  Flung 
into  the  fast  tempo  of  modern  life,  even  our 
music  and  (some)  musicians  have  been 
affected  by  the  late  “20th  century 
syndrome”,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
feverish  hurry,  mental  turmoil,  cut-throat 
competition,  yearning  for  titles  and  Awards, 
social  obligations,  and  constant  fight  for 
survival  and  raising  one’s  standard  of  living. 
Some  of  our  star-peformers  are  so  crowded 
with  engagements  that  while  they  are 
performing  in  one  city,  their  minds  are  half 
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way  jetting  towards  the  next  venue  ! 
“Inspired  music  needs  tranquility, 
composure,  and  a  reservoir  of  mental  and 
physical  energy-and  a  certain  amount  of  rest 
for  introspection  and  for  the  replenishment 
of  the  drain  on  the  reserves” — writes  Mr.  A. 
S.  Mani  in  The  Changing  Values  of  Music. 
Today,  values  have  changed  and  also  the 
yardsticks  for  assessing  the  worth  of 
musician.  “Mass  appreciation”  seems  to  be 
the  criterion  ;  therefore,  the  stray 
disapproving  frowns  of  a  few  knowledgeable 
rasikas  are  lost  or  ignored  in  the  bursts  of 
tumultous  applause  from  the  general  masses. 
Perhaps,  this  is  what  a  great  maestro  meant 
when  he  ramarked  that  “what  we  have  gained 
in  area,  we  have  lost  in  depth”.  Along  with 
the  phenomenal  extension  of  concerts, 
conferences,  Festivals  and  Fairs,  listening 
also  has  expanded  enormously.  The  people 
who  come  to  listen  to  classical  music  are  no 
longer  the  elitist  and  discerning  rasikas  as  in 
the  times  of  Chamber-music  (Mehfils, 
Baithaks  etc),  but  a  motley  crowd  with 
gargantuan  and  often  superficial  tastes. 

There  is  the  danger  of  real  and  high-class 
classical  maestros  being  edged  out  of  the 
concert-stage  where  mass  listening  is  going 
on.  As  Sri  Bimal  Mukherjee  remarks  in  a 
mood  of  critical  assessment  of  the  modern 
scene  “Who  is  bothered  about  the  praise  or 
frown  of  the  connoisseurs  ?  Who  cares  for 
sublime  music  which  is  now  drowned  in  the 
noisy,  near  riotous  and  erotic  music  so 
well-patronised  these  days  ?”  (Indian 
Classical  Music-Changing  Profiles). 

But  one  cannot  blame  outright  the 
classical  musician  for  his  adaptations.  In  the 
contemporary  melieu,  the  Ustad  or  Pandit 
has  to  make  adjustments  to  make  himself 
heard  in  these  Melas  with  their  mass 
audience,  and  compete  with  “Ghazal  Kings”, 
popular  folk-singers  and  other  types  of  mass 
entertainment.  In  such  an  ambience,  he  is 
compelled  to  cross  his  Lakshmanrekha  of 
purity  and  “chastity”.  Prior  to  this 
mass-exposure  era,  the  great  maestros  could 
train  the  listeners  for  higher  standards  and 
tastes.  Now  they  have  to  win  over  their 
listeners  through  innovative  ways  of 
presentations,  dazzling  taiyyari,  bouts  with 
the  percussion  accompanists,  and  also  throw 
in  a  few  gimmicks  to  hold  the  wandering 
attentions  of  the  incredibly  larger  and  larger 
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masses  of  listeners.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  and  so  the  artistes  are  forced  to 
make  a  few  compromises.  For  such 
star-artistes,  there  is  plenty  of  money  flowing 
into  music,  international  exposure,  and 
Awards  and  Honours  galore  waiting  around 
the  corner.  Our  music  world  is  teeming  with 
brilliant,  highly  educated,  intelligent,  and 
excellently  trained  artistes  who  can  please 
connoisseurs  in  the  right  setting,  and  have 
also  cultivated  many  tricks  up  their  sleeves  to 
win  applause  from  the  masses. 

The  so-called  Centres  who  organise  such 
widespread  Utsavs  and  fanfares  are  only 
concerned  with  serving  fares  with  majority 
entertainment  value,  and  for  them,  therefore, 
music  is  only  one  out  of  the  many  items 
served.  Genuine  upholders  of  our  classical 
traditions  of  music  and  dance  are  of  the  firm 
view  that  these  great  arts  cannot  find  a 
congenial  atmosphere  in  largescale  melas, 
festivals,  utsavs  etc  where  the  performing 
artistes  are  surrounded  by  restless, 
indisciplined,  chattering  crowds  who  come 
out  of  sheer  curiosity,  and  move  quickly  to 
other,  more  exciting  shows  and  stalls 
catering  to  their  palettes  ! 

Whatever  be  the  ideals  behind  the  various 
Zonal  Cultural  Centres,  it  is  high  time  their 
achievements  so  far,  are  fully  and  fairly 
assessed.  Are  they  expected  to  promote 
classical  arts,  or  tribal  and  folk-arts  ?  In  what 
way  are  their  contributions  distinct  and 
different  from  those  of  the  various 
Akademies  and  other  Parishads,  Cultural 
Organisations  etc  ?  Teejanbai  and  her 
“pandavani”  have  received  worldwide 
exposure  through  these  Centres,  and 
Festivals.  One  zonal  centre  tried  an 
experiment  of  presenting  an  exuberant 
and  loud  Qawwali  Party  immediately  after  an 
extremely  melodious  and  impressive 
classical  vocal  concert  by  a  well-known 
maestro.  The  reactions  were  disastrous  for 
the  Party,  which  was  rather  unfair  to  them 
because  Qawwalis  in  their  own  settings, 
enjoy  incredibly  wide  popularity.  I  have 
known  of  vast  audience  sitting  all  night  in 
the  open  air  to  listen  to  good  Qawwali 
sessions.  There  is  an  appropriate  time, 
setting  and  audience  for  every  type  of  music. 

The  Zonal  Centres  were  created  for 
“cultural  unification  in  an  overall 
programme  of  national  development,  to 
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says  one  of  their  Souvenirs.  Have  these 
expectations  been  fulfilled  ? 

During  the  SAARC  meet  in  Bangalore  in 
1986,  an  unprecendentedly  widespread  and 
grand  Festival  of  8  days  was  organised  by  a 
Zonal  Centre  in  order  to  “open  the  vast 
treasures  of  cultural  heritage  of  India  to  the 
common  man,  and  make  him  appreciate  the 
phenomenon  that  is  the  Culture  of  India”. 
For  this  8  days’  cultural  extravaganza,  a 
mind-boggling  135  classical  artistes  (music 
and  dance)  from  all  over  India  representing 
the  entire  spectrum  of  Hindustani  and 
Karnatic  music  and  various  dance  styles 
were  scheduled  to  perform  before  an 
audience  of  58,000  people  !  As  if  this  was  not 
dazzling  enough,  800  folk-artistes  from  14 
States,  and  9  Puppet  troupes  were  added  to 
this  package  deal ! 

Classical  arts  are  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  elite  and  initiated 
minority,  while  folk  music  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  lives  of  the  common  man 
in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas-p resents  much 
diversity  because  India  is  a  veritable 
“ethnological  museum”.  But 
inter-relationship  and  cross-influences 


between  Folk  music-forms  and  classical 
music  have  existed  for  many  centuries.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  folk-music  has  been  a 
sort  of  “fountain  head”  of  classical  music. 
The  great  maestro  Kumar  Gandharva  did 
deep  research  into  this  aspect  and  found  in 
folk-music  the  extant  seed  forms  of  classical 
music.  This  discovery  led  to  his  creation  of 
more  than  two  dozen  dhun  ugam  ragas  with 
different  approaches  to  “swaras”  and  “ways 
of  conjoining  different  fascinating  rhythms”. 
On  the  other  hand,  folk-music  also  is  being 
imperceptibly  influenced  by  classical  music. 
The  entry  of  dhuns,  raga-based  bhajans,  and 
folk  songs  are  now  becoming  part  of  the 
repertoire  of  performing  artistes.  Mutual 
influences  should  be  welcomed  if  they  are 
healthy,  but  condemned  if  classical 
presentations  become  flippant,  or  folk  tunes 
become  artificial  or  sophisticated.  Classical 
music,  light  music,  folk  music,  each  of  these 
has  got  its  own  appropriate  setting,  occasion, 
and  audience. 

Recently  one  Zonal  Centre  wisely 
arranged  an  open-air  function  in  Amritsar 
where  the  common  people  had  been  starved 
for  music  since  the  last  16  years  “because  of 
militancy” !  The  last  musical  function  was  in 
1976  by  a  film  playback  singer  !  This  time 
their  choice  was  a  highly  popular,  young  and 
gusty  folk  singer  who  (it  is  reported) 
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“attracted  a  crowd  of  more  than  15000 
people  with  long  queues  of  young  and  old 
waiting  outside  till  late  at  night  to  enter  the 
stadium”  (reported  by  Harpreet  Singh  in 
“The  Hindustan  Times”  dated  20/9/92). 

In  India  we  are  surrounded  by  music 
from  birth  to  death.  There  are  songs  for 
every  occasion  in  life,  and  for  every  taste,  but 
genuine  and  true  appreciation  of  classical 
music  is  possible  only  for  those  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  of  musical  samskaara, 
proper  exposure  to  good  music  from 
childhood,  musical  environments,  and  some 
initiation  !  “One  gets  out  of  art,  only  that 
much  that  one  puts  of  oneself  into  it”.  How 
can  classical,  folk  and  regional  varieties  of 
music  be  juxtaposed  and  served  for  the 
masses  from  a  common  venue  ?  A  very 
famous  vocalist  whom  I  interviewed 
recently,  told  me  without  mincing 
words  :-“being  sent  by  the  Government  of 
India  for  these  highly  publicised  Festivals  of 
India  abroad,  may  add  a  few  new  feathers  to 
the  artiste’s  cap  ;  but  frankly,  I  felt  totally 
disillusioned  to  be  part  of  a  contingent 
consisting  of  bunderwalas,  bhaaluwalas, 
saperas,  choodiwalis  etc.  Where  is  the 
comparison  between  these  professionals, 
and  our  art  which  demands  life-long 
discipline  and  Yogic  saadhana  ?  And  yet  we 
are  all  included  in  the  package  deal !”  Her 


indignation  was  quite  justified.  The  bard  had 
said  -“Misery  maketh  strange  bedfellows”. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  music  now  ! 

Specialists  who  have  been  working  hard 
for  many  years  to  preserve  the  highly 
popular  and  devotion-based  Garbas  of 
Gujarat,  now  feel  saddened  to  note  “the 
commercialisation,  gimmickry,  and  distorted 
interpretation  of  its  original  spirit  and  links 
with  “Shakti  worship”.  Once  imported  from 
the  RAAS  of  Brajbhumi,  Garba  dances  brim 
with  art  and  aesthetic  appeal.  But  in  the 
name  of  innovations  to  win  mass-appeal 
today  young  boys  and  girls  “bedecked  in 
extravagant  ethnic  wear,  and  sometimes  in 
jeans  and  sneakers,  keep  on  gyrating  to 
Garba  songs  that  blare  out  from 
loudspeakers — ”,  and  “a  Westernised 
Disco-dandiya  raas  has  been  evolved  !”, 
writes  Banita  Malhotra  in  The  Dance  of  the 
Nine  Nights. 

Cannot  the  Zonal  Centres  do  something 
to  check  such  decline  of  valued  traditional 
folk-arts  ?  Transported  into  artificial 
environments,  they  lose  their  spontaneous 
charm  which  can  be  savoured  by  tourist  who 
visit  the  authentic  locales  natural  to  them. 

For  instance,  the  recent  report  on  the 
Tarnetar  Fair  in  Gujarat  (196  kilometres 
away  from  Ahmedabad)  during  September- 
October  when  the  normally  quiet  place 
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becomes  the  scene  of  most  colourful  and 
fun-filled  Carnivals  and  melas  attracting 
large  number  of  tourists.  Visitors  are 
“whisked  away  in  a  time-capsule  that  travels 
through  a  bygone  era  of  traditional  Gujarat 
with  its  exhuberant  dancers  in  vibrant  and 
exotically  colourful  costumes,  tribal  and 
ornate  jewellery — an  explosion  of  colours 
and  symphony  of  sounds”  (Sarina  Singh  in 
“The  Indian  Express”  20/9/92.) 

Poet  Rabindranath  Tagore  wrote  that  he 
was  fascinated  by  the  “inwardness  of  our 
classical  music”.  We  have  raga-raginis 
suitable  for  every  season  of  the  year,  and  for 
every  three-hourly  Prahars  of  the  day  and 
night  round  the  clock.  “Each  performance  of 
classical  music  is  wholly  devoted  to  the 
development  of  a  mood  or  flavour  which  is 
of  prime  importance”  (Alan  Danielou).  The 
initiated  listeners  have  to  extend  their  full 
attention  and  be  in  a  perfectly  receptive 
mood  so  that  they  can  share  the  hypnotic 
spell  that  the  artiste  is  slowly  building  up  in  a 
mood  of  “active  tranquility”. 

Unfortunately,  our  educational  system  is 
obsolete,  and  has  in  no  way  helped  to  teach 
the  younger  generation  to  take  interest  in, 


and  feel  proud  of  our  immensely  rich 
musical  heritage.  Our  entire  educational 
system  needs  to  be  overhauled  and 
re-oriented.  Both  MARGI  and  DESI  sangeet 
have  their  distinct  places  in  our  lives  ;  but 
serving  mixed  fares  at  festivals  and  Utsavs 
open  to  masses  will  not  be  fair  to  either,  as 
their  audience  are  different.  The 
Government  can  play  a  far  more 
encouraging  and  vital  role  in  spreading 
appreciation  for  our  classical  arts  of  music 
and  dance.  In  older  times,  so  great  was  the 
importance  attached  to  music,  “the  world 
language  for  international  communication”, 
that  Plato  wrote  • — “when  the  modes  of 
music  change,  the  Laws  of  the  State  always 
change  with  them”.  Referring  to  the 
all  pervading  raucously  loud  music  that  is 
blared  out  through  loudspeakers  all  around 
us  today,  a  well-known  music  connoisseur 
Mr  Edward  J.  Dent  (1876-1957)  had  cynically 
remarked  :- 

“Music  of  the  present  day  is  an  unending 
succession  of  hideous  noises  !  If  this  is  the 
music  of  the  future,  I  am  very  glad  I  shall  not 
live  to  hear  it.” 
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An  anecdote  on  neo-classicism  may 
help  to  bring  out  succintly  its  great 
relevance  &  influence  in 
contemporary  music.  In  the  early  nineties,  a 
listener  had  asked  late  Pandit  Mallikarjun 
Mansur  (who  left  us  recently)  how  the  music 
of  the  present  differed  from  that  of  the  past. 
The  late  maestro  replied  that  in  the  past, 
there  were  several  great  masters  rich  in  both 
knowledge  &  repertoire  performing  before 
mature  and  selected  listeners.  Today’s 
audience,  he  continued,  have  posed  a  big 
problem  for  master  musicians  regarding 
what  music  to  present  &  how  to  present  it.  In 
other  words,  numerically  listeners  have 
increased  phenomenally  and  so  perhaps 
have  the  performing  musicians.  The 
difference  really  lies  in  the  quality  and 
content  of  the  music  presented  today  &  how 
it  is  understood  by  the  listeners.  This 
qualitative  change  marks  the  rise  of 
neo-classicism  bringing  in  its  wake, 
particularly  in  the  last  four  decades,  changes 
of  a  type  which  did  not  take  place  during  the 
last  century  and  a  half. 

Truly  speaking,  classicism  and 
neo-classicism  have  been  the  twin  and 
inseparable  threads  that  have,  down  the 
centuries,  run  through  our  musical  system. 
Every  great  artiste  always  had  a  strong  and 
impressionable  musical  personality  and, 
construed  strictly,  was  something  of  a  rebel 
in  his  own  time  &  also  for  posterity.  It  is 
certain  that  great  masters  like  Miya  Tansen, 
Sadarang  or  Thyagaraja  belonged  to  this 
category.  History  recognised  such  artistes  as 
path  finders  in  the  field  of  musical  evolution 
and  so  they  indeed  were,  No  real  creator  can 
be  otherwise.  Unless  music  as  a  classical  art 
creates  &  recreates,  it  cannot  survive  the 
ravages  of  time  ;  nor  can  it  grow.  Nor  can  it 
carry  the  listeners  (rasikas)  &  people  with  it. 
Thus  the  two  great  contributors  to  musical 
evolution  &  growth  necessarily  were  the 
well  trained  &  gifted  traditional  musicians 
and  in  no  lesser  measure  the  talented, 
experimenting  &  innovating  neo-classical 
musicians  ever  keen  on  discovering  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new. 

It  is  little  realised  that  the  first  decade  or 
so  after  independence  was  literally  a  period 
of  “shock”  for  the  performing  arts  and 
artistes,  as  also  for  the  listeners  who  were 
struggling  to  get  accustomed  to  the  new 


social  milieu.  The  process  of  adjustment  & 
getting  attuned  to  the  changing  “ethos” 
started  around  the  late  fifties.  The  factors 
responsible  for  the  rapid  advance  of 
neo-classicism  may  be  identified  as  -  (1) 
Abolition  of  princely  states  &  end  of  royal 
patronage  (2)  Rapid  disappearance  of  old 
connoisseurs  of  music  (3)  Disintegration  of 
the  old  “gharana”  traditions  (4)  Fast  changing 
economic  conditions  and  the  resulting 
compulsions.  (5)  Emergence  of  a  new  class 
of  promoters  made  up  of  the  corporate 
sector  and  the  new  rich  as  the  leaders  & 
patrons  of  fine  arts,  (6)  Emergence  of  the 
“concert  stage”  as  the  venue  of  musical 
performances  &  vast  listening  audience 
with  a  totally  different  background,  their 
choice  being  surprise-packed,  spicy  & 
entertaining  musical  recitals  (7)  The 
microphone,  electronic  devices,  public 
address  system  adding  an  altogether  new 
dimension  (8)  The  tape  recorders,  cassettes 
&  discs,  (9)  The  feeling  of  “prestige  symbol” 
amongst  the  well  to  do  both  as  promoters  & 
listeners  of  music  (10)  The  mushrooming  of 
music  schools  and  free-lance  teachers 
making  the  learning  of  classical  music  of 
sorts  both  in  class  rooms  and  through  private 
tuitions  much  easier  than  the  earlier  arduous 
process  of  being  admitted  into  learning  from 
gharana  ustads  &  pandits.  In  one  word,  the 
learning,  practice,  presentation,  the  number 
&  quality  of  listeners,  the  new  dimension 
known  as  “public  demand”  or  acceptable 
music  threw  open  the  flood  gates  of 
opportunity  for  the  neo-classicists  to  tailor, 
transform  &  remodel  classical  music  earlier 
learnt  by  them  from  traditional  gurus  in  the 
hard  traditional  way. 

These  changes  have  come  on  so  fast  and 
in  such  a  short  time  span  that  conventional  & 
traditional  artistes  lacking  in  capability  or 
willingness  to  refashion  their  music  to  the 
required  present  day  standards  lost 
acceptability  of  both  promoters  and  listeners 
very  fast.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
some  of  the  highly  talented  traditional 
musicians  whose  standing  was  high  and  who 
were  flexible  enough  to  innovate  and 
experiment  continued  to  prosper.  Such 
artistes  were  neo-classicists  alright  but 
subdued  &  not  loud  enough  to  openly  take 
undue  liberties  with  the  classical  system. 

We  have  now  to  identify  the  main  features 
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of  neo-classical  music.  For  the  sake  of  clarity, 
the  discussion  has  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts  -  (a)  Neo  classicism  in  Vocal  Music  and 
(b)  Neo-classicism  in  instrumental  music. 

NEO-CLASSICISM  IN 
VOCAL  MUSIC 

1)  Every  neo  classicist  has  had  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  basic  training  under 
recognised  masters  &  this  really  formed  the 
basis  of  his  new  style.  A  singer  knows  what 
suits  his  voice  best  -  an  unconscious  process 
of  selection  results  in  a  distinct  style,  helped 
of  course  by  the  singer’s  imagination.  The 
correct  answer  to  the  question  whether 
singing  should  be  gharana  oriented  or 
individual  centred  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
individual  centred.  In  that  sense  every 
accepted  musician  now  is  at  once  a  pioneer 
of  a  new  strain  or  style.  If  a  gharana,  in 
essence,  means  a  distinct  style,  newgharanas 
are  always  being  created  by  the  artistes 
belonging  to  the  new  classicist  group,  & 
these  styles  may  be  swar-oriented  or 
laya-oriented  or  a  combination  of  both  & 
other  bright  features.  Surprise  &  play  of 
imagination  will  always  attract  audience 
notice  and  enhance  prospects  of  acceptance 
today.  No  performer  can  really  overlook  this. 


2)  Even  if  today’s  listener  has  lower 
musical  taste  &  restraint  he  expects  much 
more  from  the  singer  than  the  earlier 
audiences.  This  single  factor  has  generated 
things  like  joint  performances,  trial  of  skill 
between  singer  and  instrument  player,  the 
table  player’s  technical  skill  &  mastery,  the 
singers’  excessive  &  fast  tana  display.  Antics 
these  no  doubt  are  but  the  greatest  singers 
are  now  victims  of  temptation  of  public 
applause.  It  is  unique  that  in  this  atmosphere 
some  conventional  classicists  have  been  able 
to  hold  their  own.  The  fact,  however,  that 
some  of  the  successful  neo  classicists  had  no 
models  before  them  was  no  deterrent. 
Through  sheer  perseverance,  hard  work  & 
imagination  they  worked  their  way  up. 
Success  commercially  &  audience 
acceptability  are  now  the  uppermost 
consideration  as  against  rigorous  talim,  or 
music  conforming  to  patterns  accepted  by 
century  old  traditions. 

3)  A  highly  commendable  aspect  of  neo 
classicism  has  been  the  spirit  of  enquiry  & 
research  into  ragas  &  compositions  &  the 
effort  to  seize  their  essence  &  give  them  a 
logically  new  shape  which  is  musically 
defensible.  Today  we  have  much  more  of 
cerebral  music  presented  by  educated  and 
intellectual  artistes.  They  have  often  put  their 
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thoughts  into  writing  led  by  artistes  like 
Kumar  Gandharva,  Vasantrao  Deshpande, 
Prabha  Atre,  Jitendra  Abhisakhi,  Vidyadhar 
Vyas,  Yesvant  Rao  Purohit,  Kishori  Amonkar, 
Dr.  N.  Rajan,  Dr.  M.R.  Gautam  &  many  others. 
Several  renowned  artistes  have  composed 
new  bandishes  in  both  old  ragas  &  ragas 
created  by  themselves.  In  case  of  artistes  like 
Kumar  Gandharva  in  his  book 
Annopragavilas,  these  ragas  &  compositions 
have  been  printed  with  full  Notations. 

4.  The  neo  classicists  have  been  intelligent 
enough  to  make  use  of  the  European  interest 
in  classical  music.  Though  the  Indian  & 
Western  classical  musical  systems  are  totally 
different  in  their  philosophy  &  content, 
experimentation  by  way  of  exchanges  are 
going  on.  Indian  music  has  attracted  votaries 
&  lovers  of  music  from  the  West  as  never 
before. 

5.  The  neo  classicists  are  really  trying  to 
bring  about  whatever  integration  is  possible 
between  North  Indian  &  Carnatic  music.  At 
least  Carnatic  ragas  &  rhythmic/drumming 
patterns  have  made  deep  inroads  into  North 
Indian  music.  What  was  considered 
blasphemous  by  the  older  masters  is  now 
welcomed  with  open  indulgent  arms  &  seen 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  India’s  cultural 
integration  &  unity. 

6.  A  concert  of  vocal  music  today  is 
planned  in  great  detail  almost  like  a  learned 
professor  before  his  oration.  The  raga  to  be 
chosen,  the  type  of  Khayal  &  laykari  &  tanas, 
Sargams  to  be  presented  are  practised  & 
decided  in  advance  to  make  the  performance 
a  real  success  &  aesthetically  enjoyable.  The 
venue  of  concert,  the  kind  of  audience,  it’s 
likes  &  dislikes,  order  of  presentation  etc. 
must  be  understood  &  anticipated.  This  is  a 
novel  feature  of  neo-classical  performance 
which  is  indeed  intelligent  and  laudatory. 
Nothing  is  done  casually  now. 

7.  While  earlier,  a  Khayal  singer  presented 
only  Khayals  in  his  own  specialised  style, 
today  the  singer  has  necessarily  to  widen  his 
repertoire  to  cater  to  varied  audience  tastes. 
Today  he  must  know  &  perform  items  like 
thumri,  bhajans  &  of  course  lilting  folk  songs 
besides  khayal. 

8.  Neo-classical  vocal  music  has  come  to 
be  dominated  by  Sargam  alap-  a  taboo 
formerly.  Sargam  &  notation  singing  are 
now  a  dominant  feature  of  khayal  music.  Late 


Ustad  Amir  Khan,  Pandit  Jasaraj,  Prabha  Atre 
&  others  not  only  have  sung  notation  but 
added  to  its  attraction  by  means  of  layakari. 

9.  The  Khayal  is  now  highly  ornate  & 
decorative  &  has  in  the  process  lost  its  dignity 
&  weight.  The  bandish  &  the  earlier 
rendering  it  in  full  are  no  longer  sacrosanct 
or  necessary.  Rendering  is  often  restricted  to 
the  Asthai,  the  antara  being  often  avoided. 
From  another  angle,  if  swara  &  play  of 
sargam  &  notes  gain  importance,  the  bandish 
&  the  text  or  words  become  secondary. 
Through  time,  the  audience  has  accepted 
this  deviation  from  tradition.  This 
development,  however,  much  practised  & 
defended,  is  definitely  a  factor  smashing 
down  the  traditional  framework  of  classical 
khayal  gayaki. 

10.  Performance  today  before  vast 
audiences  necessarily  has  to  be  surcharged 
with  feeling.  We  can  call  the  traditional 
element  of  entertainment  in  khayal  gayaki  as 
“Classicism”  and  the  present  day 
neo-classical  exposition  of  music  “with 
feeling”  as  “Romanticism”.  This  has 
heightened  the  importance  &  impact  of 
personalisation  of  music  with  deep 
expression  of  feeling.  Every  great  artiste 
historically  has  combined  both  these  aspects 
&  it  is  now  absolutely  clear  that  every 
successful  artiste  shall  have  to  combine  them 
in  future  also  for  his  own  survival  and  for 
keeping  alive  the  interest  of  present  day 
audiences  in  classical  music.  The  successful 
artiste  is  clearly  heading  towards  free 
expression  in  Khayal  which  has  the  potential 
of  beautifully  representing  the  abstract 
quality  of  music.  Perhaps  now  projecting  the 
Raga  is  more  important  than  projecting  the 
meaning  of  the  text  of  the  old  bandishes 
which  are  hackneyed  and  keyed  to  a  social 
ethos  that  is  dead  &  gone  &  has  practically  no 
relevance  to  present  day  conditions. 

1 1.  In  the  madhyalaya  or  mid-tempo 
Khayals  &  in  faster  Khayals,  the  play  of 
rhythm  is  assuming  great  importance.  The 
two  basic  features  of  Khayal  music  are  Raga 
&  Tala.  They  are  independent  structures  but 
inter-dependent  when  they  are  presented 
together.  They  change  their  roles  according 
to  whether  a  raga  is  to  be  projected  or  a  tala 
is  to  be  projected.  Often,  however,  they  are 
complementary  to  each  other. 

Neo-classicism  is  thus  a  product  of 
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classicism  itself.  It  does  not  reject  or  run 
down  tradition  since  it  is  its  source  from 
which  to  draw  new  ideas.  But  certainly  it 
takes  a  very  careful  &  scrutinising  look  at  the 
classics,  form  &  structure  &  leaves  out 
sometimes  dead  wood,  sometimes  the 
difficult  features  &  selects  features  which  can 
be  mastered  &  when  presented  before  large 
audiences  today  is  sure  to  evoke  applause  & 
praise.  Classics  like  fashions  never  die.  As  in 
case  of  ornaments  &  dresses, 
experimentations  go  on  for  centuries  & 
often  the  most  modern  pieces  are  a 
replication  of  pieces  which  were  the  craze  of 
yester  years.  The  only  matter  of  concern  is 
the  progressive  dying  out  of  priceless  & 
beautiful  bandishes  or  compositions.  For  the 
benefit  of  neo-classicists  themselves  & 
posterity  we  must  take  the  help  of  electronic 
&  recording  devices  to  record  as  many 
bandishes  from  the  living  masters  so  that  in 
future  a  major  line  of  development  & 
research  may  open  up. 

Though  it  may  seem  a  bit  paradoxical, 
several  neo-classical  musicians  in  their 
strivings  have  unconsciously  enriched  many 
gharana  styles  and  taken  them  to  a  fairly  high 
level  of  excellence  which  even  the  earlier 
exponents  would  have  been  proud  to 
achieve.  To  what  level  for  instance,  has  a 
great  vocalist  like  late  Kumar  Gandharva 
taken  the  Gwalior  gharana  ?  To  what  level 
has  legendary  Bhimsen  Joshi  taken  the 
Kirana  Gharana  ?  Alterations  & 
modifications,  rejection  of  some  features 
apart,  they  have  really  been  great  torch 
bearers  of  gharana  music  &  new  styles.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  their  music,  personality  & 
style  are  inspiring  and  influencing  the 
younger  generation  of  singers. 

NEO-CLASSICISM  IN 
INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

Neo-  classicists  have  been  more 
enthusiastic  and  active  in  Instrumental  Music 
than  even  the  vocalists  in  innovating  & 
breaking  new  ground.  The  factors 
responsible  for  such  a  dramatic 
development  are 

a.  The  new  musical  ethos  since 
independence  that  has  come  to  stay  as 
explained  earlier. 

b.  The  naturally  Sweet  sound  of 
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instruments. 

c.  Control  &  mastery  over  instruments 
being  far  easier  to  achieve  than  developing 
excellence  of  the  voice  which  needs  rigorous 
training  &  hard  practice. 

d.  Electronic  devices  have  opened  new 
frontiers  for  instrumental  music. 

e.  Technical  improvement  of  the 
instruments  having  reached  very  high  level. 

Starting  with  great  stalwarts  like  Pt.  Ravi 
Shankar,  Ustad  Vilayet  Khan,  Ustad  Ali  Akbar 
Khan  and  Percussionists  like  Alla  Rakha, 
Zakir  Hussain,  Kishan  Maharaj  &  others,  the 
content  &  style  of  instrumental  music  have 
changed  very  fast  indeed  and  fostered 
extensive  culture  of  this  changed  style  of 
music.  The  basic  features  of  this  innovation 
&  change  can  be  identified  as  follows 

(A)  The  Ragalap  is  done  sometimes 
extensively  &  sometimes  very  scrappily.  The 
old  ‘angs’  &  ornamentations  have  been 
changed  or  been  dropped.  Often  the  alap  is 
quicker,  the  faster  movements  of  alap 
gaining  precedence  &  emphasis  like  Jor  & 
Jhala  to  win  audience  applause. 

(B)  Rhythm  &  tabla  accompaniment  have 
assumed  a  new  dimension  perhaps  as 
important  a  role  or  more  important  a  role 
than  the  main  instrument  itself.  Music  has 


become  livelier  &  perhaps  more 
entertaining  for  the  vast  body  of  ordinary  & 
uninitiated  listeners. 

(C)  Virtuousity  &  “Speedocracy”  are  very 
essential  now  to  the  success  &  fame  of  the 
artiste.  The  maddening  finale  of  speed  & 
acrobatics  leading  to  hair  raising  finish  are 
keenly  looked  forward  to  by  a  vast  majority 
of  listeners.  As  a  result  the  sublime  & 
elevating  features  of  music  are  gradually 
vanishing.  This  has  led  clearly  to  more  of 
show  than  art  in  instrumental  music. 

(D)  Better  sound  production  has 
definitely  led  to  new  &  appealing  nuances  in 
note  production.  Technically  near  perfect 
instruments  with  the  desired  level  of  sound 
amplification  has  given  the  artiste  much 
greater  control  over  the  audience.  This 
facility  was  denied  to  the  best  of  Ustads  & 
players  of  yesteryears. 

(E)  Instrument  has  no  language  other 
than  tone  &  strokes.  There  are  no  words  &  so 
freedom  with  the  text  of  the  bandishes  or 
fashioning  new  compositions  with  less  of 
fixity  and  greater  improvised  variations  are 
most  suited  to  the  innovating  artistes.  No 
more  are  they  required  to  go  along  the 
beaten  track.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success 
&  so  long  as  the  audience  takes  it  -  as  they 
mostly  always  do  -  the  artiste  can  get  away 
with  whatever  he  presents.  Rules 
conventions  &  tradition  are  no  longer  strong 
restraining  forces.  Still  however,  over  time, 
the  more  aggrandising  artistes  leave  the 
listeners  disenchanted. 

(F)  For  the  sake  of  variety,  off  beat  ragas  - 
new  creations  full  of  surprises  -  have  come 
into  vogue.  South  Indian  melodies  are  now 
played  the  north  Indian  way.  In  presenting 
several  ragas  in  this  group  except  for  just  a 
catch  phrase  or  two  the  artistes  are  free  from 
the  inhibitions  attached  to  traditional  North 
Indian  ragas.  And  so  there  is  lot  of  liberty  & 
freedom.  So  long  as  patrons  promoters, 
audience  &  even  critics  take  it,  it  is  alright 
with  the  artistes. 

(G)  Performing  in  uncommon  talas  as 
against  the  four  or  five  traditional  talas  has 
now  become  a  craze.  Here  again  technically 
only  the  compositions  usually  match  the 
rhythm.  There  is  no  fixed  stroke  play  in  the 
compostions  which  are  necessarily  loose  & 
depend  largely  on  adaptation  to  the  rhythmic 
movements  &  beats. 
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(H)  Amongst  the  traditional  instruments 
Rudra  Veena  &  Sursringar  are  now  extict. 
While  Sitar  &  Sarod  definitely  hold  sway,  the 
new  successful  entrants  are  the  Santoor  (old 
Shatatantri  Veena)  &  the  Guitar  whose  music 

-  thanks  to  the  excellence  &  stature  of  the 
artistes  -  has  definitely  gripped  today’s  large 
audiences.  It  has  to  be  conceded  that  the 
older  instruments  were  certainly  more 
difficult  to  master  &  were  incapable  of 
producing  the  type  of  music  in  demand 
today.  The  real  truth,  however,  is  that 
brilliant  artistes  in  recent  decades  did  not 
take  to  these  instruments  which  really  led  to 
their  extinction  as  has  happened  in  case  of 
Dhrupad.  This  shift  in  instrumental  choice  is 
also  the  result  of  neo-classicism. 

(I)  Two  more  developments  to  the  credit 
of  neo-classicism  are  the  Western  influence 
of  harmony  in  Raga  Music  and  experiments 
in  Indian  Orchestration  and  broad  based 
instrumental  ensembles  with  many  Western 
instruments  joining  in  raga  music.  These  are 
surely  novel  features  &  new  frontiers  have 
opened.  The  future  alone  will  show  to  what 
extent  these  features  will  be  assimilated  by 


our  system  of  classical  music. 

Q)  One  important  point  merits  special 
mention  here.  Promotion  of  classical  music 
has  now  become  a  business  proposition. 
The  intervention  of  the  corporate  sector  has 
given  rise  to  the  “Star”  system  in  classical 
music,  an  exclusive  club  as  it  were  of  the 
limited  number  of  musical  celebrities  and 
commercially  highly  successful  musicians. 
The  result  finally  has  been  that  music  has 
become  professionalised  to  an  extent 
undreamt  of  in  the  past.  As  in  the  field  of 
sports,  professionalism  spearheaded  by 
neoclassicism  had  brought  about  fierce  & 
cut-throat  competition  amongst  artistes  of  all 
varieties  and  colours  both  in  instrumental  & 
vocal  music.  The  practitioners  now  run 
almost  to  lakhs  &  there  is  a  bitter  struggle  for 
survival  &  fight  for  top  positions,  fees,  status, 
precedence  etc  in  the  music  world.  There  is 
a  constant  effort  by  artistes  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  patrons  /promoters  &  to  build  sustained 
contacts  with  them.  It  is  quite  clear  today  that 
merit  carries  an  artiste  only  to  some  distance 
&  thereafter  he  needs  various  props  & 
support  to  forge  ahead.  Such  are  things  now 
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and  no  one  need  have  any  regrets  on  this 
score.  It  is  all  in  the  game  &  artistes  have 
learnt  to  live  with  it.  Those  who  opt  to  remain 
out  of  this  race  naturally  remain  where  they 
are.  This  competition  &  rat  race  are  definitely 
the  result  of  aggresive  neoclassicism  in  free 
Indias’  changed  musical  ethos. 

(H)  Neo-classicism  in  instrumental  music 
has  definitely  taken  our  music  to  the  West,  in 
fact  the  world  over,  in  a  big  way.  The  Sitar, 
Sarod,  Tabla  are  internationally  recognised 
as  amongst  the  world’s  best  &  much  sought 
after  instruments.  This  recognition  has 
awakened  great  interest  amongst  westerners 
in  the  learning  of  classical  music  both  in 
Western  Countries  &  in  India.  Really  a  great 
achievement  indeed. 

These,  then,  are  the  broad  features  of 
neo-classicism  in  Indian  music. 
Experimentation  followed  by  general 
listener  acceptance  has  always  been  the 
precursor  of  change  and  development  in  any 
classical  system.  We  live  in  a  jet  age.; 
conditions  will  keep  on  changing  fast  in  life 
&  in  art  and  the  two  necessarily  must  move 
together.  The  only  important  question  is  that 


in  case  of  any  classical  art  like  music  we  have 
a  very  precious  heritage  to  protect  which 
tradition  has  handed  down  to  us.  In  a  free 
society,  experimentation  and  change  must 
take  place.  We  should  be  grateful  that  even 
the  traditional  framework  of  classical  music 
of  India  is  itself  highly  flexible  with  a  set  of 
fairly  permissive  rules  &  conventions. 
Changes  which  are  rational,  imaginative  & 
worthwhile  will  surely  be  absorbed  but  not 
perhaps  the  wild  and  deliberate  aberrations 
alien  to  our  musical  culture  &  ethos. 

It  is  time  now  to  reflect  &  introspect  on 
this  aspect  as  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the 
21st  Century.  There  is  so  much  to  applaud  in 
neo-classical  music  today.  But  music, 
perhaps  like  fashion,  changes  under  forces 
not  always  under  human  control.  Whether  in 
case  of  ornaments,  jewellery  or  dress,  new 
fashions  come,  stay  for  some  time  and  then 
give  way  to  the  “Old”  &  not  always  to  the 
“new”,  And  thus  it  has  been  going  on  as  part 
of  a  never  ending  process.  Perhaps  “the 
future  is  not  ours  to  see,  whatever  will  be 
will  be”,  So  shall  it  be  with  classical  music, 
for  it  shall  endure. 
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The  Ghazal  is  a 

luminous  stream  in 
our  musical  tradition.  I 
should  like  to  mention,  at 
the  outset,  the  general 
condition  prevalent  in  the 
field  of  ghazal  music  and  the 
factors  which  inspired  me  to 
take  up  ghazal  singing.  They 
have  a  very  rich  cultural 
heritage.  Much  before  ghazal 
entered  the  field  of  music,  its 
literature  was  already  rich 
and  enormous.  Yet  there 
were  hardly  any  renowned 
artiste  who  had  records  of 
his  or  her  ghazals.  Way  back 
in  the  thirtees  and  forties, 
Begum  Akhtar,  Malika 
Pukhraj,  Noorjahan,  to  name 
a  few,  were  the  great 
pioneering  geniuses.  Even  a 


few  classical  vocalists  now 
and  then  sang  ghazal  along 
side  thumris  and  dadras.  The 
charisma  of  ghazal  music 
was  credibly  increased  by  its 
extensive  use  in  films.  It  is 
the  renderings  of  Talat 
Mahmood,  Mohammad  Rafi 
and  Lata  Mangeshkar  in  the 
Hindi  cinema  that  has 
predominantly  created  the 
interest  in  ghazal  among  the 
average  filmgoer  and  the 
youth.  There  are  three 
characters  of  the  ghazal ; 
firstly,  when  the  poet  himself 
renders  his  compositions, 
secondly,  when  the  classical 
vocalist  presents  a  ghazal 
now  and  then,  and,  thirdly, 
when  the  ghazal  is  used  in  a 
film  on  the  lips  of  the  hero 


or  the  heroine. 

Each  one  of  these 
presentations  had  its  own 
distinct  impact.  Poets 
reciting  their  own  pieces 
tunefully  is  a  custom  which 
perhaps  started  from  the 
time  of  Amir  Khusrau  and 
continued  right  upto  the  last 
century.  Renowned  Urdu 
poets  scattered  all  over  the 
country  composed  ghazals 
of  exquisite  thought  content 
and  music.  Nawab  Wazed  Ali 
Shah  himself  used  to  sing 
ghazals  and  in  his  durbar 
ghazals  used  to  be  sung  as 
accompaniment  to  the 
Kathak.  The  practice  of 
presenting  ghazals  became 
part  of  the  tawaif  culture  in 
North  India.  The  dancing 
girls,  known  as  baijis,  used 
to  perform  ghazals  in 
mujrahs.  It  is  actually 
through  this  culture  that  the 
great  Begum  Akhtar  finally 
rose  to  the  peak  of 
eminence.  It  is  also  due  to 
her  that  ghazals  eventually 
found  a  footing  in  classical 
concerts. 

Three  important  features 
of  ghazal  singing  developed 
out  of  the  interaction  of 
ghazals  and  dancing.  This 
interaction  which  benefitted 
both  the  art  forms  in  terms 
of  technique  and  content  is 
discussed  below. 

i)  The  ghazal  in  its  pristine 
form  is  an  offering  to  the 
Supreme  Creator.  In  this 
matter,  the  initial 
offering  was  one  of 
devotion,  dedication 
and  salutation  to  the 
Supreme  Power.  It  is 
here  that  the  ghazals  had 
very  deep  religious 
overtones  without 
reference  to  any 
particular  religion.  In 
poetry  as  in  the  ghazal 
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this  devotion  soon 
turned  into  love  in  its 
sublime  form  -  the 
longing  of  a  devotee  for 
his  creator  and  the  same 
yearning  and  deep 
attachment  was  shifted 
to  the  very  human  love 
between  man  and 
woman.  But  without  any 
trace  whatsoever  of 
obscenity,  vulgarity  or 
carnality.  All  in  all,  it  was 
love  sublime.  This  aspect 
of  the  ghazal 
composition  expressed 
itself  quite  naturally  in 
the  deep  feelings  with 
which  ghazals  were 
rendered.  Another  clear 
and  rather  natural 
offshoot  was  the  transfer 
of  this  emotion  and 
feeling  to  abhinaya  or 
reflective  dance  with 
minimal  movements  of 
hands  and  feet  but  great 
dependence  on  the 


expression  of  the  eyes 
and  the  face.  The  ghazal 
thus  promoted 
“abhinaya”  in  dancing. 
The  dance  form  which 
was  most  easily 
adaptable  to  this 
abhinaya  was  the  Kathak. 
Keeping  the  laya  at  a 
very  low  tempo  and 
sometimes  even  without 
any  laya 

accompaniment,  Kathak 
dance  became  a 
powerful  purveyor  of 
abhinaya  of  great 
refinement  and  appeal, 
ii)  The  ghazal  being  an 
older  traditional  form 
affected  and  influenced 
the  thumri  form  also. 
Here  also  ghazals  sung 
with  thumri  overtones 
and  style  made  use  of 
abhinaya  in  two  ways. 
The  first  known  as  Nirat 
is  the  ghazal  sung  in  a 
sitting  posture  with 


acting  and  abhinaya  by  a 
singer  of  a  relatively 
high  calibre.  This 
abhinaya  form, 
depending  on  the  text  of 
the  ghazal,  would  be  a 
description  of  love  of 
the  Radha  Krishna 
legend.  It  is  not  widely 
known  that  the  training 
in  Nirat  singing  with 
abhinaya  was  imported 
to  baijis  and  nautch  girls 
by  very  senior  and 
master  Kathak  dancers. 

iii)  Secular  and  worldly 
love  in  the  Mughal  court 
and  royal  households 
were  portrayed  through 
Kathak  dancing  to  the 
accompaniment  of 
singing  of  amorous  and 
sensuous  ghazals.  In  fact 
in  the  Mughal  period 
and  later,  the  ghazal  had 
a  profound  influence  in 
developing  a  new  strain 
in  Kathak  dancing  as 
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distinct  from  Kathak 
dancing  related  to  the 
Krishna  legend. 

We  discussed  the  first 
stream  of  ghazal  mainly 
consisting  of  the  composers 
presenting  compositions  set 
to  classical  tunes  or  religious 
Kalaams  etc.  the  second 
stream  is  ghazal  singing  by 
the  classical  vocalists. 

It  is  the  second  stream  of 
ghazal  singing,  namely 
performance  by  classical 
artistes,  that  many  of  us  are 
related  to.  When  the  cinema 
started  making  use  of  ghazal 
music  a  new  vista  had 
opened.  The  famous  Urdu 
poet  started  composing 
lyrics  for  Hindi  films  giving 
rise  to  a  new  kind  of  ghazal. 


Today’s  ghazal  performances 
are  influenced  and. 
nourished  by  both  these 
trends.  The  Ghazal  in 
Pakistan  is  very  rich  because 
of  Urdu  being  the  national 
language  there.  One  of  the 
greatest  performers  of  the 
ghazal  of  this  subcontinent 
has  been  Mehdi  Hassan  of 
Pakistan.  Personally  I  was 
greatly  influenced  by  his 
singing.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  our  style  of 
ghazal  rendering  and 
presentation  is  an  Indian 
contribution.  What  Ghulam 
Ali  did  in  ghazal  in  the  matter 
of  lively  sargam’s  taans  and 
other  electrifying 
ornamentation  helped 
popularise  the  style. 

In  the  film  world  a 
significant  change  came 
over  in  the  eighties.  Earlier 
film  songs  had  some  lyrical 
value,  but  later  on  this  quality 
was  missing.  A  cocktail  was 
made  of  borrowed  Western 
tunes  and  rhythms  with 
Hindi  words  somehow 
inserted.  The  audience  was 
seen  disgusted  and  turned  to 
good  melody  and  tunes.  It 
was  here  that  the  ghazals 
re-entered  the  film  scene. 

A  whole  lot  of  economic 
factors  have  compelled  the 
ghazal  to  go  the  commercial 
path  and  lyrics.  The  quality 
of  songs  again  started  going 
down  and  this  decline  has 
been  entirely  due  to 
extremely  upmarket  vending 
of  the  ghazal. 

In  a  larger  perspective, 
however,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  ghazal  being 
adversely  affected.  Even  if 
nobody  renders  ghazals  its 
place  in  Urdu  literature  will 
continue  to  reign  supreme. 
The  maestros  of  the  past 
have  helped  to  build  up  this 


rich  heritage  of  ghazal  in  the 
best  of  traditions.  If  the 
artistes  of  the  present 
generation  can  innovate 
new  styles  of  rendering 
ghazals  that  will  be 
considered  a  bonus  by  the 
future  generation.  The  styles 
must,  however,  emerge  out 
of  the  earlier  ghazal 
traditions  as  also  the  great 
innovative  styles.  Quality  of 
ghazal  will  continue  to  be 
judged  by  its  lyrical  or 
literary  quality. 

The  composition  of  ghazal 
proceeds  as  follows  :  Matlah, 
Makta,  Kalam  and  so  on. 
There  are  cases  where  in  a 
single  verse  of  a  ghazal 
consisting  of  two  lines  we 
find  a  self-sufficient  message 
of  deep  feeling.  In  case  of 
Geet  or  Nagma  the  pattern 
relies  on  the  first  two  lines  of 
asthayee  and  the  next  four 
lines  of  antara  and  so  on.  An 
unfortunate  development 
these  days  is  that  some 
strong  compositions  which 
are  not  actually  ghazals  are 
gaining  popularity  as  ghazal. 
This  is  not  right.  The  famous 
traditional  Rajasthani  geet 
“Ghunghroo  Toot  Gayi”  has 
already  gained  popularity  as 
a  ghazal.  If  this  goes  on,  we 
shall  have  to  face  a  “identity 
crisis”  very  soon. 

The  ghazal  is  capable  of 
full  rendering  and  the 
movement  over  notes 
depend  on  the  capability 
and  mood  of  the  artiste. 
Some  singers  follow  the 
style  of  classical  music; 
others  adopt  the  thumri  style 
for  reciting  ghazals;  others 
may  take  up  the  quawwali 
style  to  present  ghazals  and 
still  others  may  prefer  the 
filmi  ghazal  style.  To 
illustrate  this  point:  Mehdi 
Hassan  improvises  while 
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rendering,  like  doing  vistar, 
while  Ghulam  Ali  specialises 
in  permutation  and 
combination  in  sargams. 
Begum  Akhtar  prefered  to 
present  ghazals  in  the  thumri 
ang.  There  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  in  the  matter  of 
setting  the  tune  of  the  ghazal. 
Earlier  ghazals  were 
composed  on  particular 
ragas.  Later  the  performers 
moved  from  one  raga  to 
another  and  achieved 
delicate  blending  of  notes. 
Help  is  now  being  taken  to 
integrate  the  depth  of  khayal 
singing  with  the  romanticism’ 
of  thumris  in  giving  tunes  to 
ghazals  and  the  result  is 
truly  fascinating.  It  is  only 
after  realising  and 
understanding  the  depth  of 
the  words  that  I  usually  tune 
my  ghazals.  Today  audience 
reaction  is  a  very  important 
factor.  Ghazals  may  be 
selected  from  the  work  of  a 
great  master  or  composer. 
But  the  real  question  is 
whether  the  lyrical  value  of 
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the  ghazal  is  appropriate  for 
a  large  audience  or  not  It  is 
not  possible  today  to  render 
only  the  ghazals  of  the  great 
masters  like  Galibjigar, 
Zafar  and  Meer  for  a  handful 
of  educated  listeners.  This  is 
really  sad  but  in  every  art 
form,  the  deeper  and  finer 
aspects  are  for  the  erudite 
and  knowledgeable  listeners 


who  will  always  be  few  in 
number. 

Jugalbandi  in  ghazal  is  not 
very  common.  Actually  each 
couplet  in  a  ghazal  is 
self-sufficient  in  meaning.  If 
two  different  artistes  render 
separate  couplets  there  is  no 
clash  in  a  feeling  of  ghazal. 
The  alternative  use  in  long 
ghazals  of  male  and  female 


voice  provides  a  relief,  a 
variation  and  difinitely 
creates  a  mood  close  to  that 
of  a  conversation.  Jugalbandi 
in  ghazal  singing  may  be 
tried  as  a  experiment.  By 
singing  in  duet  demarcation 
of  each  couplet  becomes 
prominent.  Even  if  there  is 
some  loss  in  continuity  and 
feeling  in  ghazal  singing, 
probably  the  ghazals  gain  in 
articulation  and  clarity. 

No  method  unfortunately 
can  be  found  to  dilute  the 
classical  and  rich  ghazals  to 
the  extent  that  will  make 
them  sufficiently  accessible 
to  the  lay  listener  without 
destroying  their  intrinsic 
value.  The  answer  once 
again  is  that  classics  are  not 
for  all  and  sundry.  The  crisis 
for  a  fine  art  is  that  the 
well-trained  artiste  has  to 
find  a  style  of  presentation 
which  will  filter  down  to  the 
masses.  In  this  dilemma  how 
much  of  the  classics  and 
tradition  of  the  ghazal  will 
be  safeguarded  is  anybody’s 
guess. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  amount  of  decay 
has  set  in  as  far  as 
present  day  modern  songs 
are  concerned.  I  must  add 
that  decay  has  been  equally 
significant  in  musical 
criticism  also.  It  is  quite 
common  that  we  should 
idolise  the  past  and  detract 
the  achievements  of  the 
present  as  trash.  In  my  view 
nobody  should  really  sit  in 
judgment  over  the  quality  of 
music  because  time  will 
ultimately  prove  which 
music  is  good  and  which  is 
bad.  The  essence  of  music 
and  progress  is  through 
experimentation  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  critics  should 
vehemently  attack  those 
who  work  on  new  ideas  and 


concepts.  Even  Rabindra 
Sangeet  was  not  spared. 

Later  however,  time  has 
recognised  Rabindranath 
Tagore  as  a  great  path  finder. 
In  my  own  humble  case, 
while  composing  songs  like 
Palki  Challe  or  Gayer  Badhu 
I  was  the  target  of  adverse 
criticism.  Paradoxically 
enough,  these  forms  of 
songs  are  now  considered  as 
milestones.  The  age  of  good 
song  has  not  passed  away. 
What  is  unfortunate 
however,  is  that  the 
environment  around  us  has 
become  chaotic  and  this  is  a 
circumstantial  development 
only.  The  musical 
atmosphere  in  the  present 
jet  age  has  been  changing 
continuously  and  social 


changes  have  had  a  great 
impact  on  the  present 
generation  which  is  tending 
to  be  restless.  The  real  fact  is 
that  the  reflective  audience 
to  which  we  had  got 
accustomed  during  the 
forties  and  fifties  do  not  exist 
any  more.  The  scope  of 
creativity  has  narrowed 
down.  The  present 
generation  is  too 
pre-occupied  with  ultra 
modern  western  Rock/Pop/ 
Disco  music.  The  elite 
classes  are  developing  an 
interest  in  western  music, 
while  lower  middle  class 
have  fallen  for  film  songs 
and  popular  ghazals. 

In  the  past  the  artistes  and 
music  composers  used  to 
create  the  taste  pattern  of 
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listeners.  The  influence  of 
good  composer  had  helped 
to  keep  away  fast  western 
influence.  The  main  point  is 
that  modern  songs  of  today 
are  composed  by  pressure 
from  outside  rather  than 
feelings  from  within.  Artistes 
have  also  become  crazy  for 
name  and  fame.  The  greatest 
snag  today  is  that  we  do  not 
have  many  efficient  music 
composers.  Music 
composing  is  not 
everybody’s  job  and  a 
composer  must  have  power 
to  improvise  and  experiment 
with  different  notes  and 
tunes.  In  my  view  it  is  the 
lack  of  depth  and  beauty  of 
modern  lyrics  which  are 
responsible  for  the  low 
standard  of  composition. 


Without  a  good  basis  of 
lyrics  good  composition  in 
the  music  world  are  not 
possible.  Today’s  lyrics  are 
either  poor  imitations  of  old 
lyrics  or  a  non-poetic  jumble 
of  words. 

While  raga  music  and 
western  music  can  inspire 
the  composer  there  is 
another  vast  store  house  of 
musical  tunes  which  can  be 
described  as  folk  music  of 
States  of  India.  Depending 
on  the  content  and  approach 
of  the  lyrics,  use  can  be 
made  of  folk  music  to 
compose  songs.  Personally  I 
have  used  raga,  the  kirtanas 
and  even  western  music 
rhythms  as  tunes  and 
composed  many  songs 
which  have  been  loved  by 


one  and  all.  In  composing 
what  is  important  is  not 
copying  but  transcreation. 
When  one  transcreates  one 
must  have  proper 
knowledge  of  the  foreign 
tunes  from  which  the  music 
is  being  adopted.  Today 
unfortunately,  blind 
imitations  of  the  foreign 
music  line  after  line  has 
completely  misled  the 
listeners.  Due  to  the  poor 
quality  of  lyrics  particularly 
in  Bengal,  the  listeners  are 
being  drawn  to  different 
types  of  songs  and  old 
melodies.  They  would  rather 
prefer  old  songs  to  poor 
imitations  of  these  songs.  It 
is  indeed  sad  that  French 
symbolism  or  impressionism 
which  have  created 
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revolutionary  impact  on  the 
art  and  literature  of  India 
have  had  very  little  impact 
on  our  music.  Thus  though 
time  has  changed  our 
musical  thoughts  have  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  moving 
times. 

Another  difficulty  is  in 
transmitting  our  rich  cultural 


heritage  to  future 
generation.  The  role  of 
media  leaves  a  lot  to  be 
desired.  Both  in 
broadcasting  and  telecasting 
programme  one  witnesses  a 
total  lack  of  proper  planning 
or  system.  The  young 
listeners  are  totally  in  the 
dark  and  are  not  being  made 


aware  of  their  rich 
background  in  modern 
songs.  Out  of  sheer 
desperation  many  young 
composers  have  taken  to 
composing  songs  which  are 
nothing  but  a  cocktail  of 
western  and  Indian  culture. 
In  the  past  recording 
companies  used  to  record 
and  preserve  good  songs. 
Due  to  higher  cost  of 
gramophone  records  they 
are  now  being  replaced  on 
very  poor  quality  of  cassettes. 
While  it  was  possible  for  the 
radio  at  least  to  broadcast 
good  modern  Bengali  songs 
Dy  playing  records,  this 
facility  cannot  be  extended 
now  in  the  case  of  cassettes. 

To  improve  the  present 
state  of  affairs  we  have  to  lay 
down  a  few  guidelines.  The 
lyrical  value  of  the  songs 
must  be  up-graded.  Modern 
ideas  must  be  put  into  words 
in  appropriate  style  and 
language.  Secondly,  efficient 
and  trained  composers  have 
to  come  out  who  have 
gathered  experience  and 
received  training  from  good 
Music  Directors.  And  finally, 
a  proper  musical 
atmosphere  will  have  to  be 
restored  with  necessary 
publicity  and  transmission 
backup  from  the  media. 
Personally  I  am  quite 
optimistic  that  the  present 
craze  for  fast  and 
meaningless  music  will  soon 
die  down  because  the 
audience  will  certainly  get 
tired  with  this  music  and  will 
themselves  start  demanding 
better  music.  This  process, 
however,  has  to  start  now 
which  in  other  words  is  a 
process  of  creating  good 
songs,  creating  competent 
artistes  and  finding  the 
proper  channel  of 
communication. 
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"C  "T  7"  Then  we  talk  of 
\  Y  /  classical  music  our 
V  V  mind  at  once  turns 
to  Indian  Gharana 
parampara  or  Guru  sishya 
parampara.  Let  us  admit  that 
we  the  musicians  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  decline 
of  the  traditional  system  of 
training  musicians.  This  has 
no  doubt  been  accentuated 
by  economic  forces.  Instead 
of  Guru  parampara  we  now 
have  degrees  and  courses  on 
classical  music.  In  the  past 
any  performer  would  bring 
to  bear  on  his  music,  his  total 
background,  the  tradition  to 
which  he  belonged.  The 
result  was  that  the  audience 
clearly  knew  the  artistes’ 
musical  heritage,  his  method 
of  presentation  and  above  all 
his  status  in  the  classical 
music  world  and  his 
achievements.  Today  even 
before  the  artistes  have 
learnt  nothing  much  about 
music,  they  are  busy  putting 
titles  and  degrees  before 
and  after  their  names.  This 
importance  apparently  is  not 
to  bring  out  real  music  but 
make  an  outward  show.  I  am 
particularly  happy  that  in  the 
South  that  Gurukul  system  is 
still  being  followed  with 
considerable  seriousness.  In 
the  North,  however,  the 
sacred  relationship  between 
the  Guru  and  the  Sishya  is 
declining  and  this  has 
ultimately  led  to  dilution  of 
classical  music. 

Before  independence 
generally  a  musician  had  to 
learn  from  a  Guru  of  some 
standard.  After  1950 
adulteration  or  millawat  has 
come  into  music  talim. 
Gradually  tape  recorders 
and  Bhatkhande’s  books 
have  taken  place  of  Guru. 
One  can  imitate  from  tape 


records  certain  parts  but  this 
is  nothing  better  than 
copying  without  any 
understanding  or 
perception.  Merely  singing 
or  playing  an  instrument  is 
not  of  any  consequence. 
What  really  matters  is  why 
and  when  certain  particualr 
notes  are  played  in  a 
particular  manner  and 
whether  this  exercise  forms 
part  of  a  structure  or 
procedure.  It  is  only  a  Guru 
who  can  impart  this 
knowledge.  I  do  not  agree 
that  tunes  can  rise  up  from 
books.  The  long  and  short 
story  of  today  is  that  many 
artistes  of  this  generation 
have  become  self-declared 
Ustads  and  Pandits  and  are 
not  musical  maestros  by  any 
standard.  Once  the  music  is 
learnt  from  tape  records, 
machines  and  books,  both 
the  artistes  and  the  listeners 
must  suffer.  Performers  are 
no  longer  competent  to 
perform  and  the  Gurus  who 
are  still  alive  are 
understandably  reluctant  to 
impart  their  musical 
knowledge  to  untested 
disciples  whole-heartedly.  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  as  Gurus 
have  also  indirectly  been 
compelled  to  withdraw 
ourselves.  Disciples  want 
easy  success  and  lot  of 
programmes  and  have  very 
little  genuine  interest  in 
receiving  proper  talim. 
Imitation  here  and  there,  has 
been  reflected  in  a  veritable 
cocktail  of  music  without  a 
distinct  character  of  its  own. 
If  one  adds  to  this  the 
influence  of  media,  the 
temptation  to  capture  cheap 
and  easy  popularity  will 
necessarily  get  the  upper 
hand.  If  imitation  was 
everything,  we  would  have 


had  many  Kesarbais,  Ali 
Akbar  Khans,  Vilayat  Khans, 
Ravi  Shankars,  Bade  Gulam 
Ali  Khans  and  many  other 
respected  maestros. 

Having  said  this  I  would 
like  to  come  to  the  concept 
of  Bandish  in  our  raga  music. 
The  bandishes  are  the  true 
soul  of  raga  and  raginis  since 
the  manifestation  of  the  ragas 
depend  on  the  bandishes 
themselves.  It  is  the 
bandishes  which  unfold  the 
basic  notes  of  the  raga  and 
through  Asthayees  and 
Antara  bring  out  the  beauty 
and  the  flavour  of  the  raga. 
Bandishes  must  be  complete 
and  competent.  So  it  should 
have  the  elasticity  to  unfold 
the  raga  through  proper 
movement  and  emphasis  on 
notes. 

Structurally,  bandishes 
should  reflect  the  basic  and 
specific  characteristics  of  a 
raga  and  build  up  the  mood 
associated  with  the  raga.  Let 
us  realise  that  structures  of 
the  bandishes  have  been 
purified,  time  tested  and 
scrutinized  by  the  maestros 
of  the  past  over  many  years. 
The  learned  Ustads  and 
Pandits  of  the  past  have 
added  newer  dimensions  to 
the  bandishes  making  them 
glitter  like  polished 
diamonds.  It  is  not  at  all  easy 
to  create  a  composition. 

Even  if  the  ascending  and 
decending  notes  with  the 
“paked”  are  correct,  these 
are  not  enough  to  make  the 
bandishes  a  complete  piece. 
It  may  still  lack  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  raga,  in  which  it 
has  been  composed. 

We  have  now  a  days,  a 
craze  for  creation  of  new 
ragas.  Personally  I  have 
never  felt  the  urge  of 
creating  new  ragas.  All 
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experimentations  and 
combination  of  the  musical 
notes  attempted  in  the  past 
have  given  us  fine  time  tested 
ragas  and  raginis  which  are 
self-sufficient  and  satisfying. 
One  more  point  that  I  must 
mention  here  is  that  the 
innate  potentiality  of  these 
ragas  is  enormous.  Instead 
of  unfolding  them,  a  crazy 
mentality  of  creating  new 
ragas  every  now  and  then 
appears  to  me  to  be 
meaningless  and  futile 
exercise.  I  believe  that  far 
greater  credit  lies  in  the  true 
presentation  of  any  raga 
adding  newer  dimensions  to 
it  by  giving  the  raga  the 
novelty  of  the  artistes’ 
character  and  reflecting  its 
aesthetic  beauty.  Yellow 
colour  for  instance  has  so 
many  shades.  What  is  meant 
by  adding  a  new  yellow 
colour?  A  basic  note  like 
“Gandhar”  will  remain  as  it 
is,  but  a  genius  or  a  maestro 
will  add  different  colour  to  it 
by  his  musical  maturity  and 
expert  note  treatment.  This 
will  express  a  new 
inspiration,  open  new  doors 
and  make  the  raga  look  ever 
more  beautiful.  This  is  the 
ultimate  high  water  mark  of 
a  true  maestro’s  achievement 
and  ability. 

There  are  many  types  of 
bandishes  and  principles. 

We  have  old  bandishes  built 
on  traditional  tantrakari, 
while  all  the  later  bandishes 
were  influenced  highly  by 
the  Khayal  Gayaki  during  the 
last  few  centuries.  Earlier  on, 
traditional  trantrakaries 
were  prevalent  in  which  the 
instrumental  techniques 
together  with  note 
combination  of  ragas  were 
given  importance.  Many 
eminent  instrumentalists  of 


the  stature  of  late  Ustad 
Imdad  Khan  readily 
incorporated  the  Khayal  ang 
into  the  instrumental  style. 
Gradually  all  existing 
instrumental  gharanas 
followed  the  same  patterns. 
Gayaki  ang  will  surely 
survive  because  of  its 
potentiality  in  instrumental 
music  and  its  inherent 
dynamism.  If  it  is  a 
competition  between  rasa 
and  technique,  the  feeling  of 
romanticism  and 
imagination  of  instrumental 
music  will  have  to  be 
sustained.  Both  tantrakari 
and  gayaki  styles  must  go 
hand  in  hand  but  gayaki  style 
will  gain  the  upper  hand.  As 
a  musician  I  am  indeed 
proud  of  this  outstanding 
contribution  made  by  my 
ancestors,  which  has  tended 
to  become  the  mainstream 
of  instrumental  music. 

Let  us  now  discuss  about 
the  quality  which  must  exist 
in  bandishes,  khayals  and 
gats  which  would  be  able  to 
sustain  raga  music  in  the 
present  changing  times.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  a  most 
important  function  of  the 
bandishes  is  to  manifest 
ragas.  Some  of  the  beautiful 
bandishes  composed  by 
earlier  musicians  are  so  rich 
in  quality  that  there  is  no 
need  to  alter  many  of  the 
traditional  bandishes  in  any 
manner.  The  bandishes  not 
only  manifest  the  ragas  but 
also  reflect  musical 
temperament  and  the 
maturity  as  well  as 
personality  of  the  composer 
and  the  artistes.  We  hear  now 
a  days  that  bandishes  are 
lacking  in  authenticity 
particularly  in  the  recent 
compositions.  Unfortunately, 

I  do  not  find  the  actual 


flavour  or  soul  of  raga  in 
many  such  compositions.  In 
fact  many  of  these 
compositions  have  diverted 
from  the  basic  concept  of  the 
raga  in  which  they  are  set. 

A  word  now  on  the 
rapport  of  bandishes  with 
tabla  players.  I  have  always 
held  that  we  should  play 
what  we  have  really  learnt 
and  what  we  have  conceived 
and  realised  by  mental 
application.  If  the  bandishes 
are  original,  full  of 
potentiality  and  promises 
then  the  audience  even  today 
will  accept  it.  Bandish  and 
tabla  accompaniment  should 
be  complimentary  to  one 
another  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  tabla  should  be 
given  any  extra  importance. 
Many  people  in  today’s 
audience  want  a  tussle  or 
fight  with  tabla  and  in  case  of 
khayals  exhibition  of  super 
fast  tanas.  It  is  only  the 
frivolous  listeners  who  are 
attracted  towards  all  these 
and  raga  music  is  never 
enriched  by  such 
showmanship.  The  artistes 
must  always  remember  what 
really  he  is  giving  to  the 
listeners.  If  he  goes  out  to 
compromise  with  the 
listeners’  demand,  the 
dilution  of  raga  sangeet 
cannot  be  prevented. 

Full  traditional  bandishes 
should  be  presented  with 
care  and  dedication.  The 
listeners  will  derive 
considerable  musical  and 
aesthetic  pleasure  from  such 
rendering.  I  am  convinced 
that  good  traditional 
bandishes  cannot  be 
reduced  to  notations.  What 
the  notations  try  to  convey 
are  bare  skeletons  of  the 
bandish  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  here  that  one  needs 
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good  talim  and  hard  work  to 
bring  life  into  the  bandish.  If 
the  self  declared  artistes  of 
today  go  on  presenting 
newly  composed  bandishes 
they  will  only  help  to  destroy 
the  taste  pattern  of  the 
audience. 

Like  composition  of  new 
raga,  the  idea  of  creating  new 
talas  has  never  appealed  to 
me.  Really  speaking  any 
number  of  division  of  matras 
and  rhythms  can  be 
accomplished  within  the 
existing  talas.  A  tala  like 
teental  with  16  beats  can  be 
divided  into  fractions  from  7 
to  21  beats  and  even  upto 
half  and  one-fourth  fraction 
of  a  single  beat.  But  what  is 
the  great  idea  in  declaring  a 
new  name  of  a  tala?  Existing 
talas  are  more  than  enough. 
A  good  bandish  set  up  in  any 
known  tala  has  an  inherent 
beauty  and  a  competent 
artiste  can  do  miracles  with 
it  on  both  rhythm  as  well  as 
treatment  of  notes. 

We  must  remember 
however,  that  change  is 
bound  to  come  with  passage 
of  time.  We  had  dhrupad, 
dhamar.  sadra,  hori,  khayal, 
thumri  and  other  musical 
forms.  This  has  gradually 
changed  and  enriched  the 


bandishes  but  the  basic 
structure  of  the  ragas  was 
kept  intact.  My  ancestors  and 
I  have  added  a  lot  in  sitar 
playing  such  as  tans  of 
khayal,  long  meed,  jamjama, 
andolans,  short  meed,  the 
beauty  of  aansh,  pattern  of 
gats  and  tans  and  so  on.  I 
have  also  added  ekhara, 
sapat,  taan,  chhut  taan  and 
also  incorporated  beautiful 
features  of  dhrupad,  khayal 
thumri  and  tappa  in  my 
music.  Many  of  my 
innovations  have  been 
accepted  by  artistes  and 
listeners  and  this  in  fact  is 
how  classical  music  should 
develop.  Creativity  of  the 
artistes  should  enhance  the 
musical  maturity  and  the 
intellect  of  the  audience. 
They  should  not  be  mute 
spectators  but  travel  along 
with  the  artiste  on  the  path  of 
authentic  music,  soul  stirring 
raga  music,  and  the  nuances 
and  improvements  brought 
about  through  innovation. 
This  in  my  view  would  be 
ideal  situation  for  the  artiste 
and  listeners  and  for  music 
also  not  only  to  survive  but 
get  continuously  enriched. 

A  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  how  we  can 


preserve  our  traditional 
classical  music.  A  good 
audio-visual  recording  with 
appropriate  explanations 
may  be  possible  and  of  some 
help,  but  oral  transmission 
to  the  torch  bearers  of  the 
gharanas  and  the  pupils  is 
perhaps  the  only  way  of 
preservation  of  music.  The 
present  position  is 
somewhat  depressing.  We 
can  certainly  take  help  of 
audio-visual  recording  with 
explanations.  But  this  can 
never  be  a  substitute  for 
talim  from  a  Guru.  Unless  the 
Guru  is  dedicated  to  transmit 
his  learning  and  knowledge 
and  unless  the  pupils  are 
sincere  and  hard-working 
the  quality  of  music  cannot 
be  maintained.  Music, 
unfortunately,  is  becoming  a 
business.  Artistes  are 
becomimg  crazy  about  the 
glamour,  fame  and  money 
and  it  is  this  which  is 
corrupting  the  future 
generation.  It  appears  that 
sincere  musicians,  critics, 
promoters  and  the 
government  should  put  their 
heads  together  and  take 
appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
the  decay  and  erosion  of 
classical  music  and  our 
centuries  old  culture. 
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The  subject  of  popular  Western  music  in 
India  divides  itself  easily  into  two  areas: 
rock  and  jazz.  The  former,  primarily 
vocal,  began  to  manifest  an  Indian  avatar  in 
the  mid-sixties  and — as  in  the  West — remains 
essentially  a  music  for  the  young,  by  the 
young  and  of  the  young.  The  answer  to 
parental  queries  about  what  children  find  in 
rock  is  sociological:  it  represents 
antiestablishmentarianism  and  revolution 
against  authority,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  major  art  form  that  addresses 
youthful  concerns.  As  long  as  the  generation 
gap  exists,  teenagers  will  continue  to  listen 
to  and  support  rock,  for  it  voices  their  natural 
spirit  of  rebellion.  Jazz,  primarily 
instrumental,  has  much  older  antecedents  in 
India,  dating  to  the  time  of  the  British  Raj  and 
specially  World  War  II.  Its  technical 
complexity  and  unique  aesthetics  have 
understandably  given  it  a  far  more  esoteric 
following,  while  it  has  also  suffered  neglect 
for  falling  between  two  stools  —  perceived 
to  be  neither  as  “serious”  and  respectable  as 
Western  classical  nor  as  accessibly  popular 
as  rock. 

That  is  the  simple  distinction  one  can 
make.  Another,  more  intellectually 
stimulating  bifurcation  occurs  along  the 
interface  of  cultural  influence  and  receptiqn. 
Thus,  two  very  interesting  topics  for  analysis 
are  the  appropriation  of  popular  Western 
music  in  so-called  mainstream  Indian  music 
(for  instance,  the  recent  import  of  rap  by 
Indian  composers,  blissfully  unaware  of  its 
subversive  sociopolitical  nuances  in  Black 
American  culture)  and,  vice  versa,  the  use  of 
Indian  concepts  and  instrumentation  in 
Euro-American  rock  and  jazz.  I  hope  to 
briefly  touch  upon  all  these  aspects  in  this 
essay,  with  the  wish  that  one  day  proper 
musicologists  will  devote  full-fledged 
research  to  each  of  these  aspects, 
unfortunately  still  ignored,  no  doubt  due  to 
the  lingering  stigma  of  being  infra  dig  for 
“serious”  scholars. 

Speaking  quite  objectively,  this  broad 
movement  in  music  is  the  only  one  to  have 
developed  almost  exclusively  within  the  last 
25  years,  at  least  with  reference  to  India.  In 
the  hallowed  history  of  Indian  music  over  the 
millennia,  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century 
may  ultimately  go  down  as  the  period  when 
Western  popular  idioms  infiltrated  into  and 


established  themselves  in  India  and, 
conversely,  interest  in  Indian  music 
embodied  itself  in  music  of  the  West  for  the 
first  time.  Indian  practitioners  of  jazz  did 
exist  in  the  1950s  (such  as  singer  Pam  Crain, 
who  even  made  a  recording  in  1958)  and 
Western  techniques  of  orchestral 
arrangement  had  become  naturalized  in 
Hindi  movie  sound  tracks  by  then,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  late  1960s  that  originality  in 
composition  began  to  show  itself. 

ROCK  MUSIC  IN  INDIA 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  global  blitzkrieg  of 
rock’n’roll  launched  by  Elvis  Presley  and 
perpetuated  by  the  Beatles,  the  first  starry- 
eyed  bands  of  Indian  teens  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  the  early  sixties.  When  the  Cavaliers 
released  their  self-penned  45  titled  “Love  Is 
a  Mango”  in  1964-5  on  HMV,  this  raw  Calcutta 
group  could  never  have  realized  that  they 
were  writing  themselves  into  music  history. 
Others  followed  suit  with  original 
recordings — Calcutta- 16,  the  Savages  from 
Bombay — and  eventually  the  ensign  bearers 
of  Indian  rock,  the  Great  Bear,  premiered  an 
ambitious  60-minute  suite  named  The  White 
Knight’s  Tale  composed  in  1972-73  by  their 
leader,  the  late  Dilip  Balakrishnan,  but 
regretfully  never  recorded.  Balakrishnan 
continued  to  write  his  own  songs  for  High, 
successor  to  Great  Bear. 

Yet,  apart  from  happening  to  give  birth  to 
Cliff  Richard  (alias  Harry  Webb,  in  Lucknow) 
and  the  late  Freddie  Mercury  (alias  Fredun 
Balsara,  in  Bombay),  India  could  not  succeed 
in  producing  an  internationally  recognized 
rock  star;  indeed,  even  Richard  and  Mercury 
hardly  paraded  their  Indian  connection, 
which  they  swept  under  the  carpet  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  had  to  wait  till  1982  for  the 
first  unashamedly  undisguised  Indian  to 
mark  a  tiny  notch  on  the  rock  charts  abroad: 
a  short-lived  UK-based  band  called  Monsoon, 
featuring  vocals  by  Sheila  Chandra,  scored 
two  minor  hits  titled  “Ever  So  Lonely”  and 
“Shakti”,  fusing  Indian  with  pop.  Monsoon 
was  consequently  the  fountainhead  of  such 
current  British  styles  as  “ragga”  and  “Bhangra 
rock",  catering  to  the  rapidly  expanding 
South  Asian  youth  population  in  England. 

Meanwhile  the  market  in  India  turned 
round  for  the  better  in  the  late  eighties  with 
the  arrival  of  music  multinationals  like 
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Columbia  (CBS-India)  and 
Warner-Elektra-Asylum  (Magnasound), 
quartering  the  monopoly  so  far  shared  by 
EMI/HMV  (Gramophone  Company  of  India) 
and  Polydor  (Music  India  Limited),  and 
immediately  desirous  of  signing  up  the 
languishing  indigenous  rock  acts.  An 
unprecedented  bonanza  for  Indian  rock 
musicians  ensued;  while  not  exactly  a  golden 
age  in  terms  of  quality,  it  did  reveal  that 
amidst  the  dross  of  imitators  you  could 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  a  few  classy 
artistes  who  wrote  decent  and  sometimes 
excellent  original  material  in  English:  Ronnie 
Desai  (Bedlam,  1985;  Bad  Company,  1987; 
both  CBS),  Remo  (Pack  that  Smack!  and 
Bombay  City!,  both  1987,  on  CBS;  and 
Politicians  Don’t  Know  to  Rock’n’Roll,  1992, 
on  Magnasound),  Gary  Lawyer  (This  Cannot 
Wait,  1987;  The  Other  Side  of  Dawn,  1992; 
both  HMV),  Rock  Machine  (Rock’n’  Roll 
Renegade,  1988,  CBS;  The  Second  Coming, 
1990,  Magnasound)  and  13AD  (Ground 
Zero,  1990;  Tough  on  the  Streets,  1992;  both 
Magnasound). 

Even  among  these  five,  Remo  stands  out.  A 
multi-instrumentalist  who  plays  everything 
on  all  his  songs,  overdubbing  the  tracks  in 
the  studio,  his  commitment  to 
uncompromisingly  grim  lyrics  is  exemplary. 
Pack  that  Smack!  fights  drug  abuse;  Bombay 
City!  treats  urban  living  and  nuclear  war; 
Politicians  satirizes  Indian  politics 
ruthlessly — its  liner  notes  declare,  “Keeping 
a  country  like  ours  starving  and  illiterate  for 
half  a  century  must  be  a  very  difficult  task 
indeed.  This  album  is  about  those  who  carry 
out  this  task.”  Remo  comes  from  Goa,  just  as 
13AD  hail  from  Cochin,  a  point  that  needs 
stressing  because  the  others  are  based  in 
Bombay.  But  while  the  recording  industry 
may  have  moved  to  Bombay  now,  talent 
comes  from  every  region  (noticeably  so 
from  the  northeastern  states) :  one  executive 
observes  that  he  receives  demo  tapes  from 
all  over  India. 

Styles,  too,  differ — Remo’s  intense  solo 
work  contrasts  with  Desai’s  pop-inflected 
catchy  tunes  and  Lawyer’s  lush  romanticism, 
whereas  Rock  Machine  and  13AD  vie  with 
each  other  for  the  honour  of  India’s  most 
hard-rocking  outfit.  Rock  Machine  is  one  up 
now,  having  gone  on  a  Middle  East  tour 
(Remo,  incidentally,  has  played  concerts  in 


Russia  under  the  official  Festival  of  India 
banner).  In  Lawyer’s  case,  a  professional 
producer’s  attention  shows  how  it  can 
enhance  these  musicians’  innate  abilities;  his 
latest  album,  recorded  in  the  USA  and  backed 
by  an  American  band,  consequently  has  a 
high  sophistication  index. 

Despite  these  achievements,  Indian  rock 
faces  problems  as  a  distinctive  art  form. 

Much  of  the  music  merely  copies  the  latest 
fads  in  New  York  or  London.  There  is  a 
paucity  of  original  songs,  and  even  the 
original  songwriters  often  prefer  to  write 
neutral  lyrics  instead  of  bringing  in  topical 
allusions  or  references  to  specifically  Indian 
situations  and  conditions.  Perhaps  they 
believe  that  bland  universality  might 
facilitate  their  acceptance  internationally.  In 
fact,  it  is  just  the  opposite,  as  Rock  Machine’s 
recent  experience  proved:  foreign 
promoters  encouraged  the  band  to  cultivate 
an  Indian  image  and  sound,  and  to  rename 
itself  as  Indus  Creed.  Our  rock  performers 
also  have  to  fight  a  losing  battle  against  the 
fame  and  glamour  of  rock  stars  abroad:  as 
always  in  India,  a  phoren  product  is 
considered  superior  to  an  Indian  one,  even 
if  the  latter  is  actually  an  equal  match. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  Indian  rock  must 
rely  on  the  English  language  for  its  identity, 
not  only  because  rock  around  the  world 
operates  within  the  Anglo-American 
linguistic  matrix,  but  also  because  usage  of 
lyrics  in  a  regional  Indian  language  instantly 
brings  the  genre  within  the  orbit  of  popular 
(adhunik)  music  in  that  language,  which  has 
its  own  heritage.  Besides,  while  French  or 
Russian  rock  may  exist,  Hindi,  Bengali,  Tamil 
or  Marathi  rock  still  seems  too  far-fetched  a 
conception  since  our  native  musical 
traditions  have  very  different  aesthetics  from 
that  shared  by  the  West,  though,  as  we  shall 
see,  they  have  sometimes  shamelessly 
borrowed  Western  trends.  As  the  audience 
knowing  English  is  limited  to  certain  sections 
of  the  urban  populace— albeit  a  growing 
segment — serious  Indian  rock  musicians 
cannot  nourish  ambitions  of  best-selling 
cassettes  above  five  digits  in  sales.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  profession  is  not  as 
unremunerative  as  it  used  to  be.  Established 
rock  stars  can,  in  the  nineties,  earn  a  few 
lakhs  of  rupees  annually  just  from  concerts, 
plus  make  a  good  income  from  movie  sound 


Suman 

Chattopadhyay, 
urban  Bengali 
singer  inspired  by 
Bob  Dylan, 
exemplifies  the 
problem  of 
labelling  popular 
new  music :  does 
he  sing  Bengali 
“adhunik”  or 
Bengali  folk/rock  ? 
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Best-sellers  in 
India,  Baba  Sehgal 
and  others  have 
not  only 
transmogrified 
rap  in  the  Indian 
context,  they 
plagiarize,  too 


tracks  and  advertising  jingles. 

Certainly,  when  one  compares  the 
situation  with  three  decades  ago,  things  look 
better  financially  for  the  Indian  rocker  today. 
Apart  from  the  increasing  commercial 
potential  due  to  the  buying  power  of  the 
burgeoning  middle  class,  there  is  also  the 
sudden  windfall  of  satellite  television 
beaming  24-hour  MTV  programmes  which 
survive  on  rock  videos.  One  MTV  executive’s 
comment  is  revealing:  “Based  on  the  sheer 
volume  of  fan  mail  that  comes  from  India,  it 
is  obvious  that  our  largest  viewership  is  in 
India.”  Therefore,  STAR  TV  wants  to  project 
at  least  some  original  videos  made  in  India. 
Leaving  aside  sociocultural  considerations 
of  the  sexist  and  violent  visuals  in  most 
music  videos,  the  dangers  of  Western 
acculturation  on  impressionable  minds,  and 
the  fact  that  video  as  an  art  form  ultimately 
detracts  from  the  music,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  MTV  has  tapped  into  a  huge  Indian  youth 
audience  attracted  to  rock,  no  longer  the 
coterie  of  before.  In  general,  the  popularity 
of  and  interest  in  rock  have  shot  up  on 
account  of  this  exposure. 

Still,  the  big  money  is  in  the  Bombay  film 
industry,  and  many  ordinary  rock  or  jazz 
musicians  eventually  gravitate  there.  The 
relation  of  Hindi  pop  or  cinema  songs  with 
Western  rock  is  frequently  very  simple: 
outright  plagiarism.  There  is  a  fairly  lengthy 
tradition  of  such  plagiarism,  too.  Rahul  Dev 
Burman  and  Bappi  Lahiri  used  to  do  it  years 
ago,  now  virtually  every  sound-track 
composer  resorts  to  it,  whether  young  like 
Viju  Shah  (whose  Oye-Oye  was  lifted  from 
the  Miami  Sound  Machine)  or  even 
respected  veterans  like  Lakshmikant  and 
Pyarelal  (whose  Jumma  chumma  de  de 
originated  in  Mory  Kante’s  Tama).  Baba 
Sehgal  rewrote  “Ice  Ice  Baby”  as  Thanda 
thanda  pani,  while  some  copy  not  merely  the 
music,  but  the  persona  as  well — Alisha 
Chinai  calls  herself  the  Indian  Madonna:  a 
much  tamer  incarnation,  of  course,  for 
Madonna’s  outre  behaviour  would  outrage 
Indian  puritanism. 

Jazzman  Louis  Banks,  who  left  Calcutta  for 
Bombay,  explains,  “I’d  rather  be  playing  jazz, 
but  I  am  caught  up  in  the  Hindi  music  scene. 
I  admit  that  we  copy  Western  music  but  what 
happens  is  that  when  Hindi  film  producers 
go  abroad  (which  they  do  every  other  week), 


they  come  back  with  tapes  and  say,  ‘We  want 
this  just  like  it  is.’  The  Hindi  film  producers 
do  not  want  original  music.”  A  humorous 
sidelight  is  that  now  there  are  Indian-English 
versions  of  Hindi  songs,  such  as  the  melody 
of  Hawa  hawa  transformed  into  “Super  Star” : 
“I  can  do  double  role, 

Jo  kuchh  bhi  mujhe  bol, 

Comedy  or  fighting, 

I’m  expert  in  acting.” 

Despite  its  ludicrous  lyrics  and  reverse 
plagiarism  (or  parody,  if  one  wishes  to  be 
kind),  such  pieces  reveal  some  trace  of 
creativity  by  breaking  linguistic  barriers  in 
jumbling  up  Hindi  and  English,  just  as  it 
happens  on  the  streets.  Similar 
miscegenational  creativity  resulted  in 
independent  musical  genres  like  reggae  in 
Jamaica.  Who  knows,  a  homegrown  offshoot 
of  rock  might  crop  up  in  India  one  day,  if  it 
has  not  already. 

INDIAN  INFLUENCE  ON  ROCK 
MUSIC 

For  a  longish  period  from  1965  to  1975, 
India  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
growth  of  British  and  American  rock — a  fact 
that  has  never  received  adequate  attention 
from  musicologists.  This  phase  of  interest  in  • 
things  Indian  coincided  with  the  rise  of  the 
hippies,  flower  power  and  love-ins,  the 
Woodstock  generation  and  anti-Vietnam  War 
demonstrations;  contrasted  with  the 
materialism,  tension,  conformism  and 
violence  that  disaffected  Western  youth 
perceived  in  their  own  civilization,  India 
symbolized  spiritualism,  freedom,  peace  and 
beauty.  For  rock  musicians,  Indian  music 
crystallized  these  qualities,  and  many  leading 
practitioners  glanced  eastwards  for  musical 
and  philosophical  inspiration.  The  Beatles, 
acknowledged  as  the  pillars  of  rock,  were  the 
most  profoundly  influenced. 

The  story  line  in  the  Beatles’  movie  Help! 
(1965)  had  ersatz  Indian  associations,  and 
someone  had  left  a  sitar  on  the  set  for  exotic 
effect.  Intrigued  by  its  sight,  guitarist 
George  Harrison  picked  it  up  and  strummed 
a  few  notes,  starting  a  love  affair  that 
outlasted  his  human  romances.  The  first  sitar 
sounds  in  popular  Western  music  probably 
rang  out  on  the  sound  track  to  Help!,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Indian  instrumentals  which 
producer  George  Martin  included,  and  the 
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opening  bars  to  the  title  song.  Harrison  first 
plucked  sitar  on  record — just  a  few 
brush-strokes— on  the  haunting  “Norwegian 
Wood”  later  that  year.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
met  Ravi  Shankar  in  London,  and  asked  for 
formal  training  in  sitar;  as  he  recalls,  “It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  really  learnt  music 
with  a  bit  of  discipline.  Then  I  started  to 
listen  to  Indian  music  for  the  next  two  years, 
and  barely  touched  the  guitar,  except  for 
recordings.” 

The  results  are  obvious  in  the  Beatles’ 
compositions  of  that  period.  On  the  album 
Revolver  (1966),  they  introduced  tabla  for 
the  first  time  in  the  sensual  “Love  You  To”, 
one  of  the  earliest  occasions  on  which  they 
gave  credit  to  an  accompanist,  in  this  case 
Anil  Bhagwat;  and  Indian  mystical  thought 
made  its  first  inroads  on  “Tomorrow  Never 
Knows”.  The  second  side  of  the  Beatles’ 
magnum  opus,  Sgt.  Pepper’s  Lonely  Hearts 
Club  Band  (1967),  began  with  “Within  You 
Without  You”,  where  Harrison  integrated 
Indian  instrumentation  and  Hindu 
philosophy  for  the  first  time  (by  then,  he  had 
already  visited  India  once  and  become  a 
disciple  of  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi).  In 
December  1967,  he  actually  led  an  extensive 
recording  session  at  the  HMV  Studios  in 
Bombay  with  local  hands,  producing  the 
transcendental  and  now-rare  Beatles  single 
titled  “The  Inner  Light”,  as  well  as  a  film 
sound  track,  Wonderwall  Music  (1968), 
which  was  of  historic  importance  as  the  first 
solo  project  released  by  a  Beatle. 

Wonderwall,  a  feeble  film,  has  great 
curiosity  value  for  its  muzak  of  a  pioneering 
variety — a  fusion  of  Indian  classical,  folk  and 
Western  popular,  scored  in  entirety  by 
Harrison.  Despite  misspelling  the  unfamiliar 
names  of  the  Indian  session  men,  it  did 
contain  Ashish  Khan  (sarod),  Shiv  Kumar 
Sharma  (santur)  and  Mahapurush  Mishra 
(tabla,  pakhavaj)  in  its  orchestra  of  eleven 
Indians  and  seven  Englishmen,  playing 
other  Indian  instruments  too:  sitar,  surbahar, 
shehnai,  tar-shehnai,  flute,  harmonium, 
tabla-tarang.  Harrison  even  retained  Indian 
titles  for  some  of  the  tunes,  such  as  “Guru 

Vandana”,  “Gat  Kirwani”  and  “Singing  Om” 
He  once  remarked  incidentally  about  the 
Bombay  studios:  “there’s  no  sound  proofing. 
So  if  you  listen  closely  to  some  of  the  Indian 
tracks...  you  can  hear  taxis  going  by.  Every 


time  the  offices  knocked  off  at  5:30  we  had  to 
stop  recording  because  you  could  just  hear 
everybody  stomping  down  the  steps.  They 
only  had  a  big  old  EMI  mono  machine. ...  It 
was  nice  enough  because  you  get  spoiled 
working  on  eight  and  sixteen  tracks." 

The  Beatles’  dalliance  with  India  ended 
quite  abruptly  in  1968  when,  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mahesh  Yogi’s  ashram  in  Rishikesh,  they 
discovered  that  the  Maharishi  had  apparently 
been  relating  to  Mia  Farrow,  in  their 
entourage,  on  a  lower-than-meditational 
plane.  Thoroughly  disillusioned,  they 
returned  to  London,  wrote  “Sexy  Sadie” 
about  him  (“You  made  a  fool  of  everyone”) 
and  jettisoned  Indian  music.  Only  Harrison 
remained  faithful  to  Hinduism,  refusing  to 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 
Nevertheless,  in  their  musical  epitaph  Let  It 
Be  (1970),  one  of  the  most  moving  songs  is 
Lennon  and  McCartney’s  “Across  the 
Universe”,  a  serene  and  nostalgic  coda  with 
the  refrain  “Jai  Gurudeva”.  Contrasted  with 
this  in  the  same  year  is  Lennon’s  solo  45,  the 
cynical  “Instant  Karma!”,  which  begins, 
“Instant  karma’s  gonna  get  you”.  These 
represent  the  two  faces  of  the  Beatles’  Indian 
experience. 

The  bandwagon  of  “raga-rock”  set  rolling 
by  the  Beatles  automatically  drew  a  number 
of  passengers.  Most  were  ephemeral 
imitators  who  do  not  deserve  mention,  but 
some  were  among  the  most  respected  acts  in 
the  British  rock  business.  In  1966,  for 
instance,  Brian  Jones  played  a  distinctive 
lead  sitar  riff  on  the  Rolling  Stones’  classic 
number,  “Paint  It  Black”.  In  the  heady 
summer  of  1967,  Traffic’s  debut  LP  contained 
the  hit  “Hole  in  my  Shoe”,  also  with  sitar 
strains.  Other  attempts  at  tackling 
fashionable  Indian  concepts  more  seriously 
included,  in  1968,  another  song  from  a  debut 
album,  Jethro  Tull’s  “Dharma  for  One”,  and 
the  Moody  Blues’  deeper  dabbling  with 
mandalic  mysticism  on  In  Search  of  the  Lost 
Chord,  featuring  such  songs  as  “The  Word” 
and  “Om”.  Experiments  using  Indian 
instruments  also  continued,  notably  the 
Incredible  String  Band’s  avant-garde  work 

on  The  Hangman’s  Beautiful  Daughter 

(1968),  and  even  Eric  Clapton’s  “I  Am  yours” 
(1970)  on  which  he  placed  the  tabla  played 
by  Nizami  up  front,  alongside  the  slide  guitar. 

After  the  Beatles  disintegrated,  Harrison, 


John  Lennon : 
unhappy  with  the 
Indian  experience 
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A  rare  photo  of 
George  Harrison 
sitting  at  the  feet 
of  his  guru,  Ravi 
Shankar 


by  now  an  ISKCON  devotee,  embarked  on  a 
solo  career  that  for  a  while  threatened  to 
eclipse  those  of  either  Lennon  or  McCartney. 
His  3-LP  masterpiece  All  Things  Must  Pass 
(1970)  amalgamated  his  belief  in  maya, 
karma  and  moksha,  epitomized  on  the 
massive  international  topper  “My  Sweet 
Lord”  with  its  Vaishnav  chorus,  and  “Beware 
of  Darkness”  with  its  punch  line,  “Beware  of 
maya”.  He  insisted  that  Ravi  Shankar  and  Ali 
Akbar  Khan  open  the  legendary  Concert  for 
Bangladesh  in  1971,  to  a  crowd  comprising 
rock  addicts  waiting  to  hear  Harrison, 
Clapton,  Bob  Dylan  and  others.  When  the 
uninitiated  listeners  applauded  after  the  duo 
finished  tuning,  Ravi  Shankar  quipped,  “If 
you  appreciate  the  tuning  so  much,  I  hope 
you’ll  enjoy  the  playing  more.”  The  lyrics  for 
the  album  Living  in  the  Material  World 
(1973)  found  Harrison  totally  engrossed  in 
Indian  philosophy — the  sleeve  even  had  a 
calendrical  colour  pullout  of  Krishna  and 
Arjuna  on  their  chariot — while  maintaining 
excellent  musicianship.  However,  this  latter 
quality  began  to  diminish  on  Dark  Horse 
(1974),  as  the  Hindu  connection  became 
didactically  obsessive  on  such  compositions 
as  “Maya  Love”  and  “It  Is  He  (Jai  Sri  Krishna)” 
His  image,  too,  had  changed:  now  he  liked 
being  addressed  as  “Hari”. 

Several  other  superstars  also  had  ties  with 
Indian  religious  gurus.  The  leading  British 
group  The  Who  dedicated  Tommy  (1969), 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  rock 
operas,  to  Meher  Baba,  spiritual  preceptor  of 
Pete  Townshend,  the  brain  behind  the  band. 
Townshend  later  adapted  “Parvardigar”, 
Meher  Baba’s  Universal  Prayer,  into  a 
rarefied  hymn  on  his  solo  venture  Who 
Came  First  (1972).  Sri  Chinmoy  counted 
among  his  disciples  British-born  jazz 
guitarist  “Mahavishnu”  John  McLaughlin 
(see  Section  III)  and  Mexican-born  rock 
guitarist  “Devadip”  Carlos  Santana,  whose 
Caravanserai  (1972)  contains  his  finest 
musical  interpretations  of  Indian  themes, 
such  as  “Eternal  Caravan  of  Reincarnation”. 
Introverted  folk-rocker  Cat  Stevens,  of 
Greek- Swedish  descent,  flirted  briefly  with 

Buddhism — documented  on  his  sensitive 
album  Buddha  and  the  Chocolate  Box 
(1973) — before  converting  to  Islam  and 
retiring  from  the  music  scene. 

Curiously  enough,  American  rock 


musicians  never  got  as  deeply  involved  with 
India.  The  guitar  genius  Jimi  Hendrix’s 
tongue-in-cheek  cover  for  Axis:  Bold  as  Love 
(1967),  depicting  his  band  as  a  three-headed 
Hindu  deity,  is  suggestive  of  the 
comparatively  superficial  interest.  Out  of  a 
few  desultory  musical  attempts,  the 
heavy-metal  pioneers  Iron  Butterfly  marked 
an  uncharacteristic  but  noteworthy 
exception  by  bringing  in  sitar  appropriately 
on  Metamorphosis  (1970),  for  their 
ecologically-conscious  song  “Slower  than 
Guns”.  Later  British  bands  continued  to 
compose  the  odd  commentary  or  two  on 

things  Indian.  The  art-rock  group  Procol 
Harum  delivered  their  visionary  “Glimpses 
of  Nirvana”  on  their  1972  LP,  Live  in  Concert 
with  the  Edmonton  Symphony  Orchestra. 
More  quizzically,  Jethro  Tull  questioned 
the  whole  business  of  gurus  as  somewh  at 
fraudulent,  punning  on  the  name  of  the 
character  Kangaroo  (“Can-guru”)  in  their 
concept  album  A  Passion  Play  the  following 
year,  the  idea  for  which  may  have  originated 
during  a  1972  stopover  in  Bombay. 
Bandleader  Ian  Anderson  recently  admitted 
that  “Something  of  India’s  rich,  intense  and 
complex  ways  of  life  has  always  found  echoes 
in  the  music  of  Jethro  Tull  over  the  years.” 
Then  with  typical  bathos,  he  said  that  he 
owes  a  lot  to  take-out  “chicken  tikka  masalas, 
king  prawn  bhunas,  sag  aloos  and  peshwari 
naans.”  Perhaps  the  last  big-timers  to  deal 
with  Indian  matters  were  hard-rock 
progenitors  Led  Zeppelin,  whose  “Kashmir” 
(Physical  Graffiti,  1975)  is  an  intricate  and 
brooding  work. 

As  the  bywords  of  love  and  peace 
gradually  turned  passe,  and  the  Western 
student  radicalism  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies  gave  way  to  the  student 
conservatism  of  the  eighties,  popular 
fascination  with  both  Indian  spiritualism  and 
music  declined.  Concomitantly,  no  major 
rocker  since  1975  has  looked  India-wards 
for  inspiration,  obviously  discounting  such 
trivia  as  Culture  Club’s  “Karma  Chameleon” 
(1983;  Boy  George  eventually  became  a 
Hare  Krishna).  Paradoxically,  in  the  same 
period,  Indians’  attraction  to  rock  increased 
manifold.  As  for  future  possibilities,  an 
unusual,  obscure  agglutination  called  the 
Diga  Rhythm  Band,  brainchild  of  Grateful 
Dead  drummer  Mickey  Hart  and  his  friend 
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Zakir  Hussain,  issued  an  album  dedicated  to 
Alla  Rakha  in  1975  that  signalled  a  turning 
point  in  Indo-Western  musical  relations. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  what  is 
nowadays  termed  “World  Beat”,  it  consisted 
of  percussion  from  all  over  the  world  — 
marimba,  vibraphone,  conga,  bongo, 
talking  drum,  gong,  timbale,  tympani,  drum, 
duggi  tarang,  nal,  tar,  tabla.  On  one  hand,  it 
pointed  towards  the  improvisatory 
explorations  of  Indo-jazz;  on  the  other,  to 
the  eclectic  rock  collaborations  of  Paul 
Simon  with  South  African  or  Brazilian 
musicians,  Peter  Gabriel  with  other  African 
cultures,  or  finally,  in  1991,  Hart’s  splendid 
sequel,  Planet  Drum,  starring  Zakir  Hussain 
and  T.H.  Vinayakram  (ghatam)  as  well  as 
other  international  percussionists.  The 
barriers  between  rock  and  jazz  fade  away 
here;  hence  the  new  rubrics,  “world  beat” 
and  “beyond”. 

JAZZ  &  INDIAN  MUSIC 

ery  little  interaction  between  India  and 
the  West  has  taken  place  at  the 
supposedly  highest  levels  of  art  music, 
namely,  Indian  classical  and  Western 
classical  respectively.  True,  the  occasional 
duet  has  surfaced,  from  the  two  West  Meets 
East  records  in  the  sixties  featuring  Yehudi 
Menuhin  and  Ravi  Shankar-Alla  Rakha  (in 
which  one  track  was  titled  “Swara  Kakali” 
and  there  was  an  extended  workout  on  Raga 
Pilu),  down  to  Ravi  Shankar’s  partnership 
with  Philip  Glass  on  the  orchestrated 
Passages  in  the  nineties,  but  these  have  been 
very  few  and  far  between,  as  well  as  of  mostly 
exotic  or  orientalist  flavour.  The  rigidities  of 
classicism  on  both  sides  of  the  fence, 
particularly  in  orthodox  Indian  music,  have 
precluded  any  major  bending  of  structural 
rules,  though  Indians  have  by  now  accepted 
the  novelty  of  regular  ragas  played  according 
to  the  Indian  system  on  European 
instruments  like  the  guitar  or  saxophone, 
just  as  they  had  done  previously  with  the 
violin  or  harmonium.  It  is  in  the  genre  of  jazz 
that  the  maximum  interchange  has  occurred, 
partly  because  jazz  has  always  been  a  flexible 
and  liberal  medium. 

However  marked  the  differences,  the 
similarities  between  Indian  classical  and  jazz 
(that  is,  American  classical)  music  ensured 
that  the  twain  would  meet.  They  share  an 


intellectual  form  and  emotional  content. 
Their  aesthetic  depends  on  lengthy 
improvisation,  the  spontaneous  solo 
musicianship  of  an  individual.  They  attach 
considerable  importance  to  the  complexities 
of  rhythm,  to  a  degree  unmatched  in  other 
art  music  such  as  European  or  Far  Eastern 
classical.  Their  instrumentation  follows  the 
human  voice,  jazzmen  imitating  on  their 
instruments  the  vocal  nuances  of  the  blues 
singer — the  source  of  jazz — just  as  an  Indian 
musician  may  play  according  to  the  gayaki 
anga.  They  make  abundant  use  of  pitch 
inflections  in  the  diatonic  seven-note  scale, 
the  “blue  notes”  of  jazz  corresponding  more 
or  less  to  the  komal  gandhar  and  komal 
nishad  in  Indian  ragas. 

Indeed,  Western  theorists  term  ragas 
“modal”,  just  as  they  do  the  field  hollers  of 
19th-century  Black  American  slaves  or  the 
post-1960s  innovations  injected  into  jazz  by 
the  master  trumpeter  Miles  Davis  via  his 
1959  album  Kind  of  Blue.  A  musical  mode  is 
very  simply  defined  as  the  vocabulary  of  a 
melody;  in  other  words,  it  selects  particular 
notes  that  can  be  used  within  a  scale  and 
identifies  those  notes  among  them  that  have 
special  importance  in  the  melody,  including 
the  two  most  dominant  notes.  The  mode  is 
the  skeleton  over  which  the  melody  acts  as 
flesh.  The  only  difference  between  jazz  and 
raga  modes  is  that  Indian  classical  music 
insists  on  many  more  restrictions,  to  the 
extent  of  specifying  phrases  and  sequences 
of  notes  for  use,  or  even  the  seasons  or  time 
of  day  or  night. 

The  first  Indo-jazz  exchanges  were 
touristic  in  nature — pianist  Dave  Brubeck, 
after  his  immensely  successful  world  tour  in 
1958,  placed  Calcutta  on  the  jazz  map  with 
his  “Calcutta  Blues”  on  the  album  The  Dave 
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Brubeck  Quartet,  alluding  to  their  stop  in 
the  city.  Within  a  couple  of  years  the 
leg'endary  saxophonist  John  Coltrane,  whose 
spiritual  quest  made  him  receptive  to  various 
philosophies,  composed  an  intense  piece 
titled  “India”,  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
Miles  Davis’  modal  work  (Coltrane  had 
played  on  Kind  of  Blue).  In  1964  another 
pianist,  Horace  Silver,  showed  interest  in 
Calcutta  by  including  the 
romantically-flavoured  “Calcutta  Cutie”  on 
his  critically  well-received  album  Song  for 
My  Father.  The  touristic  phase  culminated 
with  Duke  Ellington’s  magnificent  Far  East 
Suite  (1967),  which  contained  clarinetist 
Jimmy  Hamilton’s  charming  mimicry  of  a 
myna  on  “Bluebird  of  Delhi”  and  Harry 
Carney’s  brooding  tribute  to  “Agra”  on 
baritone  sax. 

Yet  the  first  musical  amalgam  of  Indian 
classical  and  jazz  traditions  did  not  occur  in 
the  US.  The  term  Indo-jazz  was  prophetically 
coined  by  the  unexpected  team  of  West 
Indian  alto  saxophonist  Joe  Harriott  and 
Calcutta-born  Anglo-Indian  John  Mayer  on 
their  mid-sixties  LPs  Indo-jazz  Suite  and 
Indo-jazz  Fusions,  released  in  London. 
Harriott  and  Mayer  (a  Calcutta  School  of 
Music  star  who  played  both  violin  and  sitar) 
used  modes  and  free  jazz  in  an  ambitious 
large-ensemble  format  featuring  violin, 
flute,  sitar,  tabla,  tanpura  and  a  jazz  combo. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  arranger 
and  big-band  leader  Don  Ellis,  infamous  for 
his  elaborate  time-signatures  such  as  19/4 
(similar  in  some  respects  to  South  Indian 
talas),  introduced  the  sitar  on  his  best-selling 
Electric  Bath  album,  which  opened  with  a 
track  called  “Indian  Lady”. 

Another  trailblazer  was  the  late 
Hungarian-born  guitarist,  Gabor  Szabo,  who 
overdubbed  sitar  on  his  1966  LP  titled  Jazz 
Raga,  containing  compositions  by  him  with 
names  such  as  “Search  for  Nirvana”, 
“Krishna”  and  “Ravi”  (dedicated  to  Ravi 
Shankar).  Szabo  once  remarked,  “I  feel 
almost  as  comfortable  with  Indian  music  as 
with  my  own  music.  Perhaps  the  basic 
philosophy  of  life  is  the  same.  The  Hungarian 
tribe  came  originally  from  Asia.”  But  it  was 
American  saxophonist  John  Handy  who  first 
paired  with  an  Indian  classical  Ustad — Ali 
Akbar  Khan — on  the  beautiful  jugalbandi 
record  Karuna  Supreme,  issued  only  in 


Germany.  For  several  years,  Ali  Akbar  and 
tabla  whiz  kid  Zakir  Hussain  formed  part  of 
Handy’s  touring  group  named  Rainbow. 

By  the  late  1960s,  of  course,  potted  Indian 
philosophy  had  infected  American  youth 
culture  in  the  slipstream  of  the  Beatles.  The 
jazz  world  (though  not  American  rock) 
followed  suit,  a  few  hip  musicians  making 
good  use  of  popular  catchwords  of  Indian 
origin.  Reedmen  Herbie  Mann  and  Charles 
Lloyd — campus  favourites — both  released 
albums  titled  Nirvana,  Mann’s  effort  proving 
superior  probably  on  account  of  pianist  Bill 
Evans’  collaboration.  In  the  touristy  vein, 
another  of  Mann’s  compositions  on  it  was 
named  “Cashmere”;  readers  may  recall  that 
he  visited  India  a  few  years  ago.  Lloyd  gave 
another  of  his  LPs  the  title  Geeta.  On  a 
deeper  level,  one  came  across  such 
meditative  albums  as  Om  by  Coltrane 
(posthumously  issued),  Journey  in 
Satchidananda  by  his  wife  Alice  Coltrane  (a 
keyboardist)  and  Karma  by  his  protege 
Pharoah  Sanders  (also  a  tenor  saxophonist), 
all  very  densely  structured. 

One  person  who  single-handedly 
promoted  Indo-jazz  is  virtuoso  British 
guitarist  John  McLaughlin,  who  moved  to  the 
US  in  1969  and  became  a  disciple  of  the 
Bengali  mystic  Sri  Chinmoy.  One  side  of  My 
Goal’s  Beyond  (1971)  consisted  entirely  of 
group  improvisation  on  ragas.  McLaughlin’s 
formation  of  the  Mahavishnu  Orchestra 
revolutionized  both  jazz  and  rock,  and 
established  that  “fusion”  had  come  to  stay. 
Using  a  twin-necked  electric  guitar  and 
characteristic  swirling  patterns  often  rising 
to  a  crescendo,  he  created  a  tripartite 
synthesis  of  Indian,  jazz  and  rock  styles  on 
the  powerful  and  trendsetting  albums  Inner 
Mounting  Flame  and  Birds  of  Fire  (1972-73). 
He  encompassed  a  fourth  area  by  employing 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the 
grand-scale  project  Apocalypse  (1974).  His 
compositions,  with  titles  such  as  “The  Dance 
of  Maya”  and  “Wings  of  Karma”,  reflected  the 
Hindu  philosophy  that  inspired  him.  Delving 
further  into  Indian  music,  he  founded  the 
acoustic  outfit  Shakti  with  violinist  L. 
Shankar,  Zakir  Hussain  and  T.  H.  Vinayakram 
(ghatam  and  mridangam),  thereby  fusing 
jazz,  Hindusthani  and  Karnatak  idioms.  His 
specially-constructed  acoustic  guitar  had 
raised  frets  to  approximate  the  tone  of  a  sitar. 
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Shakti’s  fascinating  A  Handful  of  Beauty 
(1977)  exemplifies  the  best  of  Indo-jazz. 

The  induction  of  Indian  musicians  into 
regular  American  jazz  bands  (Handy’s 
Rainbow  was  only  a  loose  touring  unit)  had 
actually  begun  in  1970,  when  Miles  Davis  - 
always  a  pioneer  -  recruited  Khalil 
Balakrishna  to  play  sitar  on  a  jazz  version  of 
David  Crosby’s  love  song  “Guinnevere”. 
Balakrishna  stayed  on  in  Davis’  huge 
agglomeration  till  1974,  appearing  on  the 
textu rally-packed  albums  from  Live/Evil  to 
Get  up  with  It,  an  experimental  (some  say 
incoherent)  Davis  period.  Big  Fun  (1974) 
finds  him  playing  electric  sitar  and  also  adds 
Badal  Roy  to  the  lineup  on  tabla,  as  well  as 
Bihari  Sharma.  Another  jazz  legend,  free  jazz 
pathfinder  Ornette  Coleman,  utilized  the 
vocals  of  Bombay-based  Asha  Puthli  on  an 
unusual  album  titled  Science  Fiction  in 
1971.  Much  later  on,  L.  Shankar  would  join 
hands  with  several  groups,  such  as 
McLaughlin’s  own  One  Truth  Band  in  1979, 
adding  electric  violin  to  his  repertoire. 

The  1970s  proved  the  most  fruitful  phase 
in  Indo-jazz,  as  several  other  American 
jazzmen  fell  under  the  Indian  influence. 
Pianist-composer-arranger  Carla  Bley,  whose 
poetic  magnum  opus  Escalator  over  the  Hill 
(1971)  spread  over  three  records  and  drew 
rave  reviews,  incorporated  on  it  a 
melancholy  interpretation  of  All  India 
Radio’s  theme  tune,  under  the  title  “A.I.R. 
The  exceptionally-talented  Collin  Walcott,  a 
sutdent  of  Ravi  Shankar  and  Alla  Rakha,  a 
Buddhist  and  a  founder-member  of  the 
acoustic  group  Oregon,  made  his  brilliant 
command  over  sitar  and  tabla  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  Oregon’s  unique  and  refreshing 
pastoral  sound.  On  their  first  record  in  1972, 
he  played  esraj  and  mridarigam  as  well.  His 
premature  death  in  1984  deprived  jazz  of  a 
truly  independent  voice.  There  was  also 
woodwinds  specialist  Dave  Liebman,  a 
regular  visitor  to  India  with  his  band  Lookout 
Farm,  particularly  interested  in  rhythms  as 
on  “Satya  Dhwani”  (from  his  LP  Drum  Ode, 
1975).  Avant-garde  trumpeter  Don  Cherry, 
who  had  discovered  the  musical  value  of 
mesmeric  mantras,  chanted  Avalokitesvara 
om  mani  padme  ham  and  did  a  jazz  version 
of  Raga  Malkauns  on  his  eponymous  record 
in  1976. 

The  eighties  showed  other  American 


artistes  coming  to  the  forefront  of  Indo-jazz. 
Alto  saxophonist  Charlie  Mariano’s  study  of 
Indian  music  started  in  the  late  sixties  on  a 
trip  to  India  and  finally  found  expression  in 
the  album  Jyothi  (1982,  on  which  he  plays 
the  nagaswaram),  in  collaboration  with 
Bangalore’s  Karnataka  College  of  Percussion 
featuring  R.  A.  Ramamani.  Don  Cherry  put 
together  the  group  Codona  with  Collin 
Walcott  and  Brazilian  percussionist  Nana 
Vasconcelos,  but  it  folded  after  Walcott’s 
death  and  a  promising  start.  Guitarist  Pat 
Metheny,  darling  of  college  audiences,  used 
sitar  on  his  lyrical  and  acclaimed  1984 
release  First  Circle,  while  highly-rated  Emily 
Remler,  inspired  by  Ravi  Shankar’s 
technique,  is  said  to  have  “memorized  his 
records”  while  training  on  her  guitar. 
Tragically,  she  too  died  young  a  few  years 
ago.  Another  widely  respected 
experimentalist,  soprano  saxophonist  Steve 
Lacy,  partnered  sitarist  Subroto  Roy 
Chowdhury  and  Shibshankar  Ray  on  tabla 
for  Explorations  (1987). 

The  encounters  continue,  with  no  trace  of 
the  fading  interest  that  characterized 
“raga-rock”.  Increasingly,  Indian  musicians 
are  taking  the  initiative  in  heading  Indo-jazz 
groups  of  mixed  citizenship.  Notable  among 
them  are  the  violinist  brothers  L. 
Subramaniam  and  L.  Shankar,  who  lead  their 
own  fusion  bands.  Shankar  has  released  as 
many  as  four  LPs  on  the  ECM  label;  the  latest, 
Nobody  Told  Me  (1990),  employs  Zakir 
Hussain,  Vinayakram  and  Shankar’s  wife 
Caroline  (vocals),  plus  his  father  and  sister. 
Zakir  Hussain  himself  united  McLaughlin, 
Norwegian  saxophonist  Jan  Garbarek 
and  Hindusthani  flutist  Hariprasad 
Chaurasia  on  a  solo  album,  Making 
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Music  (1988),  and  then  assembled  a 
seven-piece  percussion  ensemble  with  Alla 
Rakha  and  other  musicians  from  Africa,  Cuba 
and  Southeast  Asia  for  The  Rhythm 
Experience  (1992).  Trilok  Gurtu, 
Bombay-born  son  of  classical  vocalist 
Shobha  Gurtu  and  a  member  of  the  new 
Oregon,  recorded  Usfret  (1989)  with  input 
from  his  mother,  Ralph  Towner,  Don 
Cherry  and  L.  Shankar;  Living  Magic  (1991) 
with  Garbarek,  Vasconcelos,  Shanthi  Rao 
(vina)  and  others;  and  Crazy  Saints  (1993) 
with  Metheny,  Joe  Zawinul  of  Weather  Report 
and  his  mother,  featuring  elements  of 
Western  Classical  and  Karnatak  Tillana  too. 
On  all  three,  he  played  all  rhythmic 
instruments  —  tabla,  drums,  congas, 
percussion.  Gurtu  says  of  the  new  attitude, 
“Were  just  trying  to  say  that  music  is  one.  It’s 
not  West  and  East  anymore;  it’s  gone 
universal.  It’s  possible  to  play  with  anybody, 
if  you  are  open  and  you  adapt.”  Another 
recent  endeavour,  Ragas  and  Sagas  (1992), 
involves  Garbarek  and  Fateh  Ali  Khan,  who 
give  their  compositions  no  names,  just 
numbers;  accompanying  them  are  Shaukat 


Hussain  (tabla),  Nazim  Ali  Khan  (sarangi) 
and  African  drummer  Manu  Katche. 

The  growing  popular  attraction 
worldwide  to  this  kind  of  fusion  is  perhaps 
best  indicated  by  the  unprecedented  award 
of  a  Grammy  in  1 994  to  Pandit  Vishwa  Mohan 
Bhatt  for  his  duet  album  with  bottleneck 
rock  guitarist  Ry  Cooder,  A  Meeting  by  the 
River.  Bhatt  plays  ragas  on  a  special  guitar 
which  he  has  christened  the  “Mohan  Vina”; 
the  record,  containing  tracks  with  titles  such 
as  “Ganges  Delta”  uses  tabla  (played  by 
Sukhvinder  Singh  Namdhari)  as  its  main 
rhythmic  support. 

Clearly,  Indo-jazz  (or  whatever  you  wish 
to  call  it)  has  come  to  stay  abroad  despite  the 
objections  of  purists.  Meanwhile,  back  home 
in  India,  traditional  jazz  musicians  find  their 
audiences  decreasing,  deserting  a 
once -vibrant  nightclub  atmosphere  for  the 
instant  gratification  of  pop  or  Hindi  movie 
hits.  The  commercial  neglect  of  jazz  — 
Indian  music  companies  hardly  ever  issue 
the  latest  and  best  American  jazz  discs,  leave 
alone  record  the  few  top  local  jazz  combos 
—  fuels  this  downhill  slide,  since  ordinary 
Indian  listeners  thereby  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  is  happening  in  international  jazz  or 
even  Indo-jazz.  Virtually  none  of  the 
recordings  discussed  in  this  section  are 
available  legitimately  in  the  Indian  market. 

In  spite  of  these  formidable  obstacles, 
established  names  like  Braz  Gonsalvez 
(saxophone,  since  emigrated  to  Canada), 
Louis  Banks  (piano)  and  Arthur  Gracias 
(guitar)  not  only  soldiered  on  playing  jazz 
standards  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  but 
occasionally  even  forayed  into  Indo-jazz 
themselves.  Lately,  younger  bands  with 
promise  have  formed  and  managed  to 
release  debut  cassettes  of  refreshing  original 
material:  Divya’s  Madras  Cafe  (CBS,  1987) 
and  Indian  Ocean’s  A  Musical  Voyage  with 
No  Frontiers  (HMV,  1993)  may  point  to  one 
new  easy-listening  direction  in  which  Indian 
jazz  is  heading. 
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Historically  the 

violin  was  developed 
from  the  earlier  viol 
in  the  17th  Century  and  it  is 
probable  that  the 
composition  of  the  great 
composer  Motzart  may  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  our 
musicians  to  this  instrument. 
Although  the  violin  is  widely 
used  in  Western  music  it 
may  not  be  correct  to  brand 
this  instrument  as  totally 
alien  to  India. 

In  our  musical  system 
there  are  several  instruments 
which  are  played  with  the 
help  of  a  bow.  Mention  of 
such  types  of  instruments 
may  be  found  in  the  famous 
book  Sangeet  Ratnakar.  In 
point  of  fact,  one  cannot  be 
cent  per  cent  sure  of  the  true 
origin  of  any  musical 
instrument  due  to  lack  of 
authentic  evidence  and 
authentic  documents.  It  is 
possible  to  conjecture  that 
some  foreigners  may  have 
taken  the  idea  of  such 
instruments  from  our 
country  and  developed  it 
further  according  tp  their 
genius.  It  is  really  not  of  any 
vital  significance  whether 
the  violin  is  a  purely  Western 
or  Indian  instrument.  It  has 
all  the  characteristics  and 
scope  to  be  a  very  effective 
instrument  of  Indian  music. 
Two  South  Indian  musicians 
Sri  Baluswamy  Dixit  and 
Vadivelu  in  the  earlier  19th 
Century  did  considerable 
research  on  the  scope  and 
use  of  the  violin  in 
presentation  of  Indian 
music.  This  process  of 
research  has  actually  been 
going  on  in  my  family  also 
with  a  view  to  present  Indian 
classical  music  to  the  fullest 
extent  on  this  instrument. 
Like  the  Sarangi  the  tonal 


character  of  violin  greatly 
resembles  the  tonal  quality 
of  the  human  voice.  Also  it 
can  be  played 
simultaneously  with  vocal 
music.  Violin  thus  has  a 
potentiality  to  reflect  Indian 
music  quite  competently. 

The  violin  is  an 
instrument  which  can  be 
played  both  in  Western 
music  and  in  Indian  classical 
music.  The  difference 
actually  lies  in  methods  of 
playing.  Real  changes  which 
have  come  relate  to  the 
application  of  techniques  of 
left  hand  in  playing  the 
violin.  In  the  presentation  of 
Hindusthani  Classical  Music 


the  Violin  has  proved  itself 
quite  capable  of  prominently 
reflecting  the  meed  and  the 
gamak. 

The  Gayaki  Style  in 
instrumental  music  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  playing 
of  violin.  While  playing 
music  on  the  violin  in 
Khayal-ang  Style,  one  should 
identify  it  as  Khayal  ang 
instead  of  Gayaki  style.  The 
Gayaki  ang  today  in 
instrumental  music  has  a 
much  greater  appeal  for  the 
listeners  than  the  earlier 
Tantrakari,  Gatkari  or 
Dhrupad  ang.  The  adaptation 
of  vocal  style  in  instrumental 
recital  has  led  to  very  healthy 
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audience  reaction.  One 
point  must  be  clarified  that 
violin  is  a  good  instrument 
as  accompaniment.  But  it  is 
also  in  its  own  right  a  solo 
instrument  having  a  very 
wide  range.  When  I 
accompanied  Pandit 
Onkarnath  Thakur  in  his 
classical  vocal  recitals  for 
many  years  I  came  to  realise 
the  great  scope  and 
potentiality  of  violin  as  a  solo 
instrument.  It  was  always  not 
quite  an  easy  task  but  I  tried 
my  level  best  to  bring  out  the 
latent  potentiality  of  this 
instrument  in  exclusively 
solo  recital. 

Apart  from  its  potentiality 


as  an  accompanist 
instrument,  the  use  of  violin 
as  solo  instrument  has 
certain  definite  advantage  in 
so  much  as  our  audience  is 
already  accustomed  to 
listening  to  Sarangi  both  as  a 
accompanying  instrument 
and  solo  instrument.  The 
listeners  got  a  new  taste  of 
the  violin  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  pitch,  timber, 
sharp  sound  and  long  reach. 
It  has  similarity  in  character 
with  vocal  music  and  so  it 
was  readily  accepted.  This 
led  to  the  ready  acceptance 
of  violin  as  a  solo  instrument 
in  Indian  classical  music  in 
its  own  right.  The  totality  of 


an  instrumental  recital 
depends  upon  the  capability 
of  expression,  purity  of  the 
ragas  and  other  factors. 
Violin  demonstration  in  the 
ragas  reflects  the  traditional 
trend  of  Gurumukhi  vidya. 
To  this,  I  always  add  my  own 
ideas  and  modes  of 
expression  to  give  to  my 
violin  recital  a  distinctly 
personal  touch.  Perhaps 
having  been  trained  in  both 
Karnataki  and  Hindusthani 
music,  an  unconscious 
blending  of  these  styles 
quite  often  gets  reflected  in 
my  violin  recitals.  I  have  in 
fact  gone  a  step  further.  I  am 
constantly  working  to 
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incorporate  the  beautiful 
Thumri  music  in  my  violin 
recital.  All  taken  together, 
my  music  in  the  violin  has 
brought  about  combination 
of  different  streams  of  music 
which  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  helped  to  form  a 
definite  style  for  which  a 
taste  has  been  developed.  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  trying 
to  spread  this  music  amongst 
my  disciples. 

I  would  like  to  end  my 
article  by  referring  to  the 
manner  in  which  the 
foreigners  react  to  Indian 
classical  music  played  on  the 
violin.  Since  violin  itself  is 
their  own  instrument,  a  part 
of  their  culture,  their 
eagerness  to  listen  to  its  use 
in  another  cultured  ethos  is 
naturally  very  keen.  They  try 
to  understand  the  matter 
using  their  reflexes  and 
intelligence.  I  have  found  it 
possible  to  communicate 
with  them  on  my  recital 


besides  practical  lecture 
demonstration, 
interpretation,  seminar 
discussion  etc.  At  first  the 
foreigners  appeared 
somewhat  mystified  by  the 
playing  of  Gamak  effect  in 
perfect  tune  by  the  left  hand 
in  violin  which  is  fairly 
difficult  in  Indian  music.  It  is 
here  that  violin  music  of 
India  is  so  exclusive  and 
different.  What  really 
enchants,  fascinates  and 
perhaps  surprises  the 
foreigners  is  that  the 
language  of  the  violin  as  an 
instrument  which  is  so 
deeply  embodied  and 
embedded  in  their  culture 
should  be  capable  of  new 
expression  and  branching 
off  from  the  West  and  join 
the  mainstream  of  a  new 
musical  culture  of  the  East 
with  such  brilliance,  mass 
appeal  and  its  warm 
acceptance  by"  even  the  most 
erudite  scholars  of  Indian 
music. 
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There  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  music, 
the  artistes  and  the 
listeners  of  today  compared 
to  the  past.  We  must 
remember  that  music  is  a 
traditional  art  but  at  the  same 
time  a  living  and  changing 
art  which  keeps  pace  with 
the  changed  artistic  taste  of 
the  people  and  the  demands 
of  time.  I  should  like  to 
identify  five  basic  factors 
which  explain  the  difference 
between  the  past  and  the 
present  Indian  music  : — 

1  Over  the  50  years  a 
great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  total  composition  of 
classical  music,  artistes  as 
well  as  the  listeners  due  to 
economic  and  political 
influences. 

2  Both  the  number  of 
artistes  and  audience  have 
increased  phenomenally  and 
so  has  the  number  of  public 
concerts  and  the  glamour  of 
classical  music. 

3  Even  so,  there  has 
been  a  sea  change  in  the 
mentality  of  both  artistes  and 
the  listeners;  the  former 
being  guided  mainly  by 
economic  and  commercial 
factors  and  the  latter 
interested  more  in  glamour 
and  outward  showmanship. 
The  previous  sacred  relation 
between  artistes  and  the 
audience  has  been  eroded. 
Understanding  of  music  has 
suffered  and  what  we  knew 
as  “sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
music”  has  more  or  less 
been  totally  lost. 

4  The  healthy 
competition  that  existed 
between  the  artistes,  the 
respect  that  younger  artistes 
had  for  senior  artistes,  the 
eagerness  of  senior  artistes 
to  encourage  the  new  artistes 
are  seldom  found  now  a 


days.  We  do  have  many 
talented  artistes  and  also 
serious  listeners  but 
somehow  or  other  the 
warmth  in  the  relationship  is 
lacking. 

5  Today  it  is  futile  to 
expect  the  same  attitude 
from  artistes  and  audience 
towards  the  programmes  in 
the  drawing  rooms  and 
sponsored  concerts  in  the 
Stadium.  Similarly  a  radio 
broadcast  or  a  20  minutes’ 
telecast  on  the  Television 
and  large  concert  hall 
performance  cannot  be  the 
same.  So  the  change  that  has 
come  today  has  affected  both 
the  artistes  and  the  listeners. 

Many  people  have  asked 
me  why  the  understanding 
of  geet,  bhajan  and  folk 
songs  is  not  the  same  as  the 
understanding  of  classical 
music.  This  is  the  place 
where  perhaps  I  can  attempt 
an  answer  to  this  delicate 
question.  As  it  is,  folk  music 
and  devotional  music  have 
an  universal  appeal  and 
sincerity  and  emotional 
feeling  count  more  than 
anything  else.  Classical 
music,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  difficult  in  both 
presentation  and  realisation 
and  unless  one  is  porperly 
acquainted  with  basics  of 
classical  music,  true 
enjoyment  is  impossible.  To 
gain  this  understanding  and 
maturity,  one  has  necessarily 
to  go  through  a  process  of 
developing  the  listening 
habit.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  this  is  neither  an  easy 
task  nor  is  everyone  capable 
of  doing  it.  There  is  one 
aspect  which  I  should  like  to 
touch  here.  Much  has  been 
said  for  and  against  excessive 
popularisation  of  classical 
music.  While  this  has 


promoted  more  listening,  it 
might  have  made  classical 
music  perhaps  a  little 
cheaper.  Government 
patronage  to  music,  the 
setting  up  of  many  schools 
and  departments  of  music 
has  led  to  horizontal 
expansion  of  classical  music 
and  the  number  of  concerts. 
In  this  process  of  increasing 
the  popularity  of  music,  the 
media  -  radio,  television, 
records,  concerts  etc  have 
also  helped.  We  must 
remember  that  not  all  who 
are  eager  to  learn  classical 
music  are  musically 
intelligent  enough.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  out  of  the 
vast  number  of  listeners  we 
shall  get  in  future,  at  least,  a 
few  talented  artistes’  and  a 
large  number  of  really 
understanding  listeners  will 
emerge.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
see  any  negative  side  to  this 
increasing  pupularity  of 
classical  music.  The  truth  is 
that  it  is  the  artistes  who  will 
be  responsible  to  keep 
classical  music  classical  or 
make  it  something  cheap. 
After  all  the  music  which 
even  an  artiste  like  me  will 
present  to  a  few  listeners  and 
to  a  very  large  gathering  will 
not  always  be  the  same.  The 
main  issue  is  that  the  artistes 
must  be  faithful  to  music  and 
strive  hard  to  present  music 
of  high  quality.  My  advice  to 
all  younger  and  promising 
artistes  is  that  they  should 
not  compromise  with  cheap 
popularity.  Essentially,  some 
training  in  music  or 
knowledge  of  its  basic 
features  are  necessary  to 
appreciate  finer  points  of 
music.  To  understand 
serious  performing  artistes, 
the  listener  must  be  matured 
enough,  and  this  can  come 
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only  when  he  has  gone 
through  a  process  of 
developing  his  ears  and 
musical  sense. 

The  disappearance  of 
royal  patronage  of  classical 
music  was  unfortunate.  This 
was  an  inevitable 
consequence  of 
socio-economic  change. 
Today  a  large  number  of 
listeners  are  able  to  listen  to 
very  good  artistes  more 
easily  than  in  the  past.  Today 
the  rich  elite  class  of  society 
has  taken  the  place  of  royalty 
in  patronising  art  and 
culture.  Their  support  has 
helped  to  start  Sangeet 
Sammelans  and  Musical 
Concerts  all  over  the 
country.  Looking  back,  I  see 
the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of 
this  century  was  the  golden 
period  of  music  concerts. 
Effects  of  patronage 
extended  by  commerce  and 
corporate  sectors  have  not 
been  all  too  satisfactory. 
Basically  their  patronage 
indicates  a  general  dearth  of 
middle  level  concerts.  How 
could  the  big  commercial 
houses  take  up  the 
sponsorship  of  art  and 
culture  so  easily  and  quickly? 

I  have  seen  that  when  a 
concert  is  backed  by  big 
business  houses  the  trumpet 
of  its  advertisement  is  quite 
loud  and  the  glamour  of  the 
programme  becomes  an 
obsession  for  both  the 
listeners  and  the  critics.  Worst 
of  all  the  remuneration  of  the 
celebrities  performing  in 
these  programmes  has 
increased  many  fold. 
Naturally  small  institutions 
and  musical  circles  find  it 
difficult  to  arrange  concerts 
of  well-known  artistes.  We 
must  understand  that  the 
principal  motivation  of 


corporate  sponsors  is 
advertising  their  product, 
celebrating  themselves  and 
not  patronising  music  as 
such.  The  main  idea  of  such 
sponsors  is  only  to 
encourage  a  few  renowned 
celebrities  whereas  the 
upcoming  talented  artistes 
of  this  generation  are  badly 
in  need  to  get  a  proper 
platform  to  present  their 
music.  Sponsorship  thus 
cannot  be  the  last  word  in 
music  propagation.  The 
truth  is  that  unless  the 
sponsors  are  music  lovers  a 
musical  atmosphere  can 
never  be  built  by  this  type  of 
patronage. 

I  have  already  mentioned 
that  show  business  with  the 
backing  of  commercial 
houses  has  entered  the 
world  of  classical  music.  Why 
should  the  artistes  be  greedy 
enough  to  fall  a  prey  to  traps 
laid  by  business  houses? 
Classical  music  is  not  meant 
to  increase  excitement  but 
create  mental  peace.  If 
artistes  want  to  be 
“showman”  the  future  of 


music  is  bleak.  They  may 
gain  temporary  and  cheap 
popularity  but  they  would 
soon  lose  their  position  of 
dignity  in  the  music  world.  I 
have  always  held  that 
keeping  up  standards  of 
music  to  the  desired  level  is 
the  full  responsibility  of  the 
artistes.  Unless  an  artiset 
cheats  himself,  the  standard 
of  music  cannot  deteriorate. 
If  good  standard  of  music  is 
presented  continuously  the 
taste  pattern  of  the  listeners 
will  be  conditioned 
automatically.  This  is  as  far  as 
the  artiste  is  concerned. 

Turning  to  the  promoters 
one  can  see  that  if  they  are 
musically  minded  and 
mature,  things  would  be  far 
better  for  classical  music. 
Because  that  would 
automatically  improve  the 
understanding  of  the  artistes 
and  enthuse  the  listeners  to 
ask  for  good  music.  The 
congenial  atmosphere  for 
example,  created  in  the 
concerts  organised  in 
Calcutta  after  independence 
by  persons  like  Bhupendra 
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Krishna  Ghosh  or  Damodar 
Das  Khanna  were  extremely 
conducive  to  good  music 
and  serious  listening.  As  for 
the  role  of  music  critic 
friends,  their  main  function 
should  be  to  be 
constructively  critical 
emphasing  both  strong  and 
weak  points  of  artistes  and 
also  develop  an  atmosphere 
consciousness  and 
awareness  amongst  the 
listeners. 

The  interest  of  the  youth 
community  for  classical 
music  must  be  awakened 
and  properly  sustained.  Side 
by  side,  formal  education  in 
music  should  also  be  started 
so  that  we  get  future 
generation  of  good  and  true 
listeners.  No  great  individual 
artiste  can  do  this  and  all 
must  contribute  seriously  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

Let  me  say  something 
about  better  appreciation  of 
music.  I  am  all  for  music 
appreciation  courses  to  be 
conducted  on  zonal  basis  in 
an  organised  manner.  It  is 
also  my  feeling  that  this  is  an 
area  where  apart  from 
Spickmacay  the  business 
houses  and  industries 
should  lend  a  helping  hand. 


It  is  possible  through  such 
appreciation  courses  to 
inculcate  eagerness  and 
seriousness  in  the  minds  of 
the  youth.  If  serious  attempts 
are  undertaken  in  this  behalf 
I  am  prepared  to  volunteer 
and  assume  any 
responsibility  assigned  to 
me.  Apart  from  music 
appreciation  courses,  there 
should  be  workshops  and 
seminars,  discussions  in 
which  all  questions  can  be 
raised  and  appropriate 
answers  given  by  artistes  and 
musicologists  which  may 
satisfy  the  young  listeners. 

The  Guru  Shishya 
parampara  has  declined  very 
fast  due  to  the  economic 
factors.  In  classical  music, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a 
Guru.  Still,  however,  a 
training  system  can  be 
organised  even  in  residential 
flats  where  condensed  and 
compact  training  can  be 
given  by  masters  to  the 
pupils.  In  a  nutshell,  training 
has  to  be  imparted  in  Swar 
Sadhana,  Raga  Concept  and 
Methods  of  Presentation  of 
Classical  Music.  Apart  from 
Guru,  the  pupil  needs 
concentration  and  practice 


without  which  one  cannot 
become  a  musician. 

Last  of  all  I  would  like  to 
touch  upon  the  very  broad 
question  of  preservation  of 
our  musical  heritage.  This  is 
the  responsibility  which 
must  be  shouldered  by 
everybody.  The  Government 
must  come  forward,  the 
musicians  should  fulfil  their 
responsibility  and  the 
listeners  and  critics  should 
show  a  helpful  attitude.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  today’s 
world  the  computer  can 
replace  pratically  everything, 
but  not  our  classical  music.  It 
is  only  sincerity  and  sense  of 
application  and  true  love  for 
music  on  the  part  of  both  the 
musicians,  teachers  and  the 
disciples  that  can  really  help 
in  this  task.  Indian  music  has 
an  ancient  past  and  a  rich 
heritage  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  centuries  and  has 
overcome  all  obstacles  that 
came  in  its  way.  The  same 
quality  of  resilience  and 
flexibility  have  been  seen  in 
the  present  critical  period 
also.  We  must  have  faith  in 
our  music  and  our  future, 
because  nothing  except  faith 
and  dedication  can  sustain 
this  great  art  of  music. 
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I  have  been  brought  up  in 
Gharana  tradition.  I  have 
firmly  believed  in  the 
flexibility  of  tradition  to  suit 
changing  demands.  Gharana 
besides  being  a  discipline 
gives  an  artiste  his  identity. 
And  so  every  musician  must 
clearly  learn  all  the  facets, 
distinctive  features  and 
specialities  of  the  Gharana  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  must 
have  a  sense  of  belonging  to 
his  Gharana.  That  does  not 
mean  that  he  should  fail  to 
appreciate  the  good  features 
of  other  musicians  and 
styles.  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
if  as  a  musician  I  fail  to  find 
anything  beautiful  or  good, 
in  the  people  around  me. 
The  greatest  service  which 
an  artiste  can  render  to 


music  is  to  acclaim  good 
artistes  and  to  realise  that 
without  some  strong  musical 
quality  no  artiste  will  be 
accepted  by  the  listeners.  I 
believe  that  while  it  is  good 
to  be  progressive  one  must 
not  lose  one’s  moorings  in 
one’s  tradition  and  heritage. 
Every  artiste  must  keep  on 
searching  new  dimensions 
for  his  art.  But  the  root  and 
starting  point  is  the  gharana 
heritage. 

Explorations  of  possibility 
in  raga  presentation 
automatically  bring  into  play 
an  artiste’s  innovative 
capabilities.  Nothing  should 
be  done  to  distract  the  raga. 
The  grammar  should  be 
observed,  but  should  not  be 
imposed  on  the  listeners. 


Above  all  music  must  charm 
both  the  performer  and  the 
listeners.  The  concert  is  not 
a  place  to  parade  one’s 
knowledge.  Nor  should 
listeners  be  considered  as 
mere  novices.  A  concert 
must  necessarily  be  a 
musical  conversation 
between  the  artiste  and  the 
listeners  to  create  mood  of  a 
raga.  This  will  never  take 
place  if  the  artiste  suffers 
from  self-ego  or  a  superiority 
complex.  It  is  only  in  a 
relaxed  atmosphere  that 
true  rapport  can  be  built  up 
and  through  this  the 
improvision  of  the  artiste 
will  come  into  play.  A  raga  is 
the  potential  to  enchant 
listeners,  but  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  artist  to 
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convey  the  mood  of  the  raga 
to  the  listeners  properly. 

The  mood  of  Raga  comes 
alive  only  when  the  raga’s 
basic  notes  and  the  dominant 
notes  come  alive. 

Our  tradition  gives 
considerable  opportunity 
for  innovation  and 
improvisation.  That  is  why 
every  performance  has  an 
imprint  of  the  artiste.  That  is 
why  no  two  artistes  would 
be  found  performing  same 
raga  in  an  identical  manner. 
As  an  artiste  can  practise  and 
cultivate  a  traditional  raga  he 
realises  that  different 
approaches  to  the  raga  are 
possible  which  do  not  violate 
the  prescriptions  of 
tradition.  It  is  this  perhaps 
which  inspires  an  artiste  to 
formulate  new 
compositions.  When 
composing  a  raga  the  main 
concern  is  to  discover  the 
mood  which  a  new  raga 
must  reflect.  It  must  have  an 
appeal  and  a  message.  It 
must  be  aesthetically 
satisfying  I  have  composed  a 
raga  Kamalshree  derived 
from  Raga  Shree  and  have  in 
my  own  way  given  it  a 
complete  personality  and 
separate  identity.  What 
briefly  this  raga  reflects  are 
the  moods  of  Karuna  and 
Bhakti  the  essence  being 
pathos  and  devotion  to  God. 
In  the  end  the  mood  is  that 
of  accepting  the  will  of  God. 

A  Bandish  or  composition 
is  the  brightest  gem  of  raga 
music  because  a  Bandish 
literally  holds  the  raga  and 
gives  peace  of  mind  along 
with  a  sense  of  rythm.  A 
Bandish  composed  by  an 
artiste  is  a  clear  testimony  to 
his  musical  thought  and 
maturity. 


As  far  as  new  ragas  are 
concerned,  they  have 
necessarily  to  take  some 
time  to  win  the  acceptance 
of  the  listerners.  The  correct 
way  to  perform  a  newly 
created  raga  is  to  play  it 
again  and  again.  This  is  also 


true  of  many  of  our  popular 

time  tested  and  traditional 

ragas  which  have  become 

either  obsolete  or  less 

popular  due  to  indifference 

and  neglect  shown  to  them 

by  artistes  of  this  generation.  Shiv  Kumar 

I  am  indeed  very  sorry  that  Sharma 
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such  a  thing  has  come  to 
pass  and  it  should  be  the 
earnest  endeavour  of  all  of 
us  to  play  all  the  ragas  in 
their  full  glory  to  varied 
audiences.  For  a  change  the 
newly  created  uncommon 
ragas  should  also  be 
repeatedly  displayed.  If  they 
are  accepted  and  give 
pleasure  to  the  listeners  they 
will  come  to  stay. 
Subsequently  these  ragas 
will  enter  into  our 
parampara  system  which 
means  that  apart  from 
performance  and  recordings 
the  disciples  and  the  future 
generation  of  the  artiste  will 
keep  on  performing  the  raga 
with  changing  time.  This  is 
precisely  the  way  in  which  our 
heritage,  tradition  and 
parampara  have  been 
maintained  and  enriched  so 
far  through  so  many 
centuries. 
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Rhythm  comes  into 

action  in  the  very  birth 
of  man.  Pulse  beat  is 
the  origin  of  rhythm.  The 
human  body  functions  in 
definite  pace  of  its  own. 
Music  is  the  manifestation  of 
man’s  realisation  and 
imagination  and  it  is  very 
natural  that  musical 
manifestation  and  rhythm 
should  go  hand  in  hand. 
Rhythm  is  manifest  in  nature 
also  and  the  solar  system  has 
been  moving  for  millions  of 
years  in  a  definite  and  fixed 
speed.  In  order  to  measure 
that  rhythm,  clock  was 
discovered  by  man.  The 
ticking  of  the  clock  is 
nothing  but  rhythm  and 
nobody  can  disregard  this 
time  cycle.  Music  therfore, 
cannot  be  divorced  from  this 
omnipresent  time  and 
rhythm. 


India  has  a  very  rich 
heritage  in  rhythmic  tala  and 
its  integration  with  music. 
The  Damaru  of  Lord  Shiva  is 
pioneer  of  the  rhythmic 
instruments.  Instruments  of 
rhythm  have  changed  from 
Madal,  Dhak,  Dhol, 
Mridanga,  Pakhwaj  to  Tabla. 
Classical  music  has  to  be 
performed  in  a  regulated 
progression  from  a  very 
slow  speed  to  medium 
speed  and  then  to  fast  speed. 
To  a  performer,  rhythm  is 
very  important  and  to  the 
listener  the  tala  acts  as  a  vital 
medium  of  communication. 
Tala  is,  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  time  theory  mixed 
with  mathematics  as  its  basis. 
But  the  artistes  have  elevated 
themselves  from 
mathematical  division,  to  an 
aesthetic  and  artistic  level. 
With  change  in  time  and 
change  in  listener’s  outlook 
Dhrupad  and  Pakhwaj  have 


lost  their  old  importance. 

And  a  definite  relationship 
has  now  been  established 
between  Indian  classical 
music  and  Tabla. 

Previously  music  was 
performed  in  the  Royal 
Courts.  Later  their  place  was 
taken  by  the  concert  hall 
where  many  listeners  at  a 
time  get  opportunity  to  listen 
and  enjoy  the  ecstasy  of 
music.  The  responsibility  has 
now  fallen  on  the  musical 
performers  as  well  as 
percussionists.  There  has 
been  no  basic  change  in  the 
rhythmic  instrument  nor  in 
rhythmic  patterns.  There  has 
been  only  a  change  in 
approach.  The  same  Bol, 
Theka,  Kayeda  and  Rela 
performed  by  the  earlier 
pioneers  down  ages  are 
continuing.  Only  the  style  of 
expression  is  changing.  The 
Tabla  players  of  this 
generation  have  to  be 
accessible  and  acceptable  to 
the  listeners.  They  have  to 
assume  the  responsibility  to 
reach  not  only  the  learned 
listeners  but  also  the  common 
listeners.  In  the  fifties  a  few 


talented  Tabla  players 
struggled  and  finally 
succeeded  in  achieving  a 
respectable  position  for 
themselves  as  well  as  oppor 
tunity  for  their  own  disciples. 
They  have  awakened  interest 
of  the  audience  for  their 
instrument  and  naturally 
they  have  had  to  alter  their 
style  of  presentation  to  some 
extent  in  accordance  with 
the  change  of  time.  The 
depth  of  tabla  recital  has  not 
been  curtailed  in  any 
manner.  I  can  say  with 
certainty  that  had  the 
legendary  masters  of  the  past 
been  required  to  perform  on 
the  stage  in  the 
present  age,  they  would  have 
followed  the  same  path 
which  the  present  tabla 
players  have  been  following. 
Otherwise  the  listeners 
would  simply  have  rejected 
them.  I  am  certain  that  every 
legendary  figures  like  late 
Ustad  Abid  Husain  or  Ustad 
Ahmedjan  Thera  kwa 
performing  at  a  concert  at 
the  Indoor  Stadium  today 
would  have  not  hesitated  to 
follow  my  style  of 
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presentation.  He  would  have 
met  the  requirements  of  the 
latest  trends.  A  Yogi,  a 
devotee  of  a  temple  can  play 
in  his  own  style.  But  in  a  large 
concert  the  performer  has  to 
watch  the  reaction  of  his 
performance  and  change  his 
style  of  performance 
suitably.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  in  doing  this  he  has 
necessarily  to  depend  upon 
his  traditional  training  of 
tabla  to  fulfil  his  objective. 

A  word  about 
development  and 
experimentation  in  rhythm 
during  the  last  three 
decades.  After  independence 
the  traditional  rigidity  of 
gharana  began  to  relax.  The 
different  mass  medias  like 
radio,  television,  records  and 
so  on,  facilitated  the  listeners 
to  listen  to  the  numerous 
artistes  of  different  gharanas. 
This  had  three  important 
results  — 

(a)  Artistes  could  enrich 
their  art  by  collecting 
materials  of  interest 
from  different  gharanas. 

(b)  Tabla  players  acquired  a 
prestigious  position  for 
themselves  and  the 


number  of  artistes  in  the 
field  began  to  increase 
resulting  in 
considerable 
competition.  In  a  single 
conference  today  many 
tabla  players  have  to 
perform  as 

accompanists.  This  has 
compelled  tabla  players 
to  develop  enormous 
skill  on  their  part  to  win 
the  applause  of  the 
audience. 

(c)  The  Hindusthani 
talbadya  has 
incorporated  many 
aspects  from  Karnataka 
talbadya  such  as  the 
Tehais  at  least,  from 
Karnataki  gharanas  and 
Kanjira.  This  has  actually 
influenced  and  enriched 
the  Hindusthani 
rhythmic  pattern.  It  is 
not  that  all  artistes  have 
been  able  to  blend  the 
two  styles  but  the  artistes 
have  started  thinking 
and  accepting  what  they 
consider  best  in 
accordance  with  their 
choice  and  capabilities. 

Drumming  on  percussion 

instrument  has  an 


international  perspective 
today.  In  fact  rhythmic 
language  has  crossed  the 
barriers  of  time  and 
geography.  Every  country 
has  its  own  rhythmic 
instruments  and  the  style  of 
playing.  Though  their  sound, 
pitch,  timber  and  rhythmic 
patterns  differ,  a  few 
common  cues  can  often  be 
found.  I  have  worked  with 
different  rhythmic  and 
percussionists  of  Europe  and 
America  and  we  had  built  a 
bridge  of  communication 
between  us.  We  did  not  face 
much  difficulty  in 
understanding  and  blending 
styles.  Though  matras  and 
tala  fractions  may  be 
different,  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding 
symmetry  between  old  and 
new  rhythms.  In  fact  it  is 
much  easier  to  communicate 
rhythms  to  the  foreigners.  I 
was  indeed  surprised  to 
listen  to  the  drumming 
techniques  of  Kapu  Wara  of 
Brazil.  They  were  playing  a 
four  plus  four  division 
rhythm  in  which  a  fraction 
consisting  of  one  and  a  half 
matras  was  noteworthy 
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because  it  exactly  resembled 
a  Kayeda  played  on  the  tabla 
by  Ustad  Inam  Ali  Khan  of 
our  country,  almost  45  years 
ago.  Such  a  similarity  can 
result  from  the  same  length 
of  thoughts  and  so  there  is 
some  resemblance  between 
rhythmic  styles  of  different 
parts  of  the  world, 
irrespective  of  geographical 
barriers. 

Indian  rhythm  has  carved 
a  place  for  itself  in  the  world. 

I  feel  that  in  order  to  acclaim 
Indian  rhythmic  style  its 
internationalisation  is  not 
necessary.  The  basis  of 
Indian  rhythmic  system  can 
help  to  build  the  bridge  of 
communication.  The 
exclusivity  of  Indian 
rhythmic  styles  attracts 
everyone.  Nor  would  it  be 
proper  for  us  to  hold  that  our 
tala  and  laya  system  are 
really  more  scientific  and 
technically  superior  to 
drumming  systems 


elsewhere.  The  rhythmic 
instrument  of  different 
countries  have  their  own 
glory  and  beauty.  The 
Western  rhythmic  systems 
are  limited  within  4  beats,  5 
beats,  6  beats,  7  beats  and  8 
beats  only.  Whereas  we  have 
a  variation  of  more  than  300 
different  types  of  rhythms. 
There  is  no  question  of 
superiority  and  supremacy 
in  rhythmic  trends  in  the 
world.  We  can  perceive  the 
highest  of  aesthetics  and 
spontaneity  as  a  basis  for 
innovation  because  all  of 
•them  have  a  scientific  basis. 
In  fact  everyone  is 
expressing  his  talent 
according  to  the  trends  of  his 
country.  So  in  the  field  of  this 
art  there  is  no  quality  of 
superiority  or  inferiority. 

A  word  on  my  experience 
in  teaching  Indian  tala 
system  amongst  foreigners. 
The  experience  has  been 
pleasant.  Before  me,  several 
Indian  maestros  like  Ali 
Akbar  Khan,  Pt  Ravi  Shankar 
and  my  father  Ustad  Alla 
Rakha  had  prepared  a  field 
for  us  and  created 
considerable  interest  and 
eagerness  amongst  the 
foreign  listeners.  The  foreign 
students  are  extremely 
sincere  and  they  are  usually 
intelligent  enough  to 
understand  the 
mathematical  base  of 
rhythmic  division.  In  fact 
instead  of  tunes  and  raga 
structure  of  Indian  Classical 
Music,  Indian  rhythm  is 
much  easier  and 
communicative  to  them. 


One  question  raised  from 
time  to  time  is  whether  the 
rhythmic  and  drumming 
technique  are  different  in 
dance  compared  to  music. 
The  answer  is  that  the  basic 
foundation  of  the  tala  system 
is  the  same  for  both  music 
and  dance.  Their  style  of 
representation  and 
treatment  is,  however, 
different.  Just  as 
accompaniment  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  is 
different  so  it  is  with  dance. 
In  case  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  both 
artiste  as  well  as  accompanist 
have  to  keep  watch  on  the 
aesthetic  aspect  of  the  raga 
but  in  case  of  dance  since  the 
tune  does  not  play  a  major 
role  this  task  is  much  easier 
and  the  scope  of  the 
rhythmic  instrument  is  much 
greater.  Leaving  apart  Mudra 
and  Abhinaya,  the  dancers’ 
representation  of  rhythmic 
patterns  with  his/her  feet 
rather  his/her  arms  makes 
the  task  of  the  tabla 
accompanist  much  easier. 
Bolbani  plays  a  vital  role 
there  and  often  the  dance 
form  is  more  directly 
concerned  with  the  rhythmic 
pattern  than  anything  else. 

Finally  a  word  on  the 
outlook  for  the  future.  What 
are  the  features  that  are  likely 
to  emerge  in  the  21st 
Century?  The  answer  is 
simple  —  more  precision, 
technical  perfection,  more 
expressive  approach  and 
more  communicative 
attitude  towards  the 
listeners. 
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GENERALITIES  RELATING  TO 
TELEVISION  &  MUSIC 

The  faculty  to  see  and  hear  is  among  the 
greatest  gifts  of  nature  to  man.  An 
impairment  in  either  is  deemed  as  a 
curse  of  god.  Eyes  and  ears  are  the  windows 
through  which  enter  into  our  beings  the  bliss 
and  beauty  of  the  universe.  Imagine  how 
cramped  and  unhappy  would  be  he  who 
could  not  get  into  an  ecstasy  on  hearing  the 
honeyed  melody  of  a  Koel,  the  murmuring, 
gurgling  sound  of  a  rivulet,  the  weird  music 
of  the  wind  brushing  past  pine  trees  or  the 
chirp  and  twitter  of  gay  birds  at  the  crack  of 
dawn.  Or,  if  he  could  not  be  a  witness  to  the 
crimson  glory  of  a  setting  sun,  to  a  dance  of 
the  daffodils,  ‘ten  thousands  nodding  at  a 
glance’  or  to  the  evanescent  beauty  of  a  work 
of  art  like  Monalisa  with  a  lurking,  soft  smile 
ready  to  ripple  on  her  face.  How 
impoverished  and  disinherited  such  a  man 
would  feel!  A  single  sense  of  hearing  and  a 
weakness  for  a  particular  kind  of  tone  or 
timbre  is  enough  to  lure  a  snake  into 
submission.  Similarly  physical  allurements 
of  ravishing  beauties  have  driven  people  to 
madness  and  occasioned  some  of  the 
World’s  greatest  poetry,  literature  and  art  in 
all  lands  and  at  all  times.  All  the  World  over 
the  communication  media  has  sought  to 
exploit  the  twin  weaknesses  of  man.  The 
half- won  battle  of  the  radio  was  completed 
by  the  innovation  of  the  television  achieving 
a  fusion  of  sound  and  vision.  The  new 
medium  has  gripped  the  imagination  of 
people  of  all  ages  everywhere.  The  statistics 
of  how  many  hours  people  spend,  sitting  idly 
before  the  chatter  box  would  assume  baffling 
proportions.  For  the  entertainment-starved 
people  of  this  country  with  a  psyche  keyed  to 
ever  more  leisure  and  less  work,  the 
television  has  become  almost  a  mania.  While 
there  are  numerous  television  organisations 
vying  with  each  other  in  extending  their  area 
of  operation  and  viewing  in  the  West,  in 
India,  the  state  holds  its  monopoly.  The  taste 
of  blood  has  led  to  its  developing  an  allergy 
to  let  the  vital  media  of  mass  communication 
slip  out  of  its  hands  on  one  or  the  other 
pretext.  It  is  the  state  which  decides  what 
people  should  like,  see  and  hear.  It  likes  to 
act  as  an  indulgent  parent,  keen  to  protect  his 
wards  from  all  that  is  unhealthy  and  obscene. 


Yet  no  media  organisation  can  prosper 
except  with  the  pleasure  of  its  viewers.  It  has, 
of  necessity,  to  heed’ their  likes  and  dislikes 
and  these  have  a  perplexing  diversity  and 
number.  It  may  be  humanly  impossible  to 
keep  everyone  in  good  humour  and  satisfied. 
Next  to  its  own  ‘pleasure’  (read  interests)  the 
state  keeps  ‘the  pleasure  of  the  greatest 
number’  in  view  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  programmes.  Needless  to 
say  that  the  state-guided  television  media  is 
the  chief  image-builder  of  the  government 
in  power.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  project 
this  image  occupies  the  pride  of  a  place  in  its 
prime  time  when  viewership  is  the 
maximum.  Not  for  a  moment  would  I  suggest 
that  the  government  does  not  wish  to  make 
this  powerful  medium  an  instrument  of 
general  good  and  use  it  to  promote  the  moral 
and  cultural  health  of  the  people.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  well-intentioned  people  in  the 
government.  But  poised  precariously  as  it 
has  often  been  in  the  prevailing  political 
set-up  with  threats  from  all  sides  and  at  all 
times,  it  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  wisdom 
of  the  saying  that  ‘charity  begins  at  home’  and 
thus  relax  its  attempts  at  self-promotion. 
While  there  is  a  limit  to  which  the  news 
media,  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
which  have  a  will  of  their  own,  can  project 
the  government’s  view  point,  the  radio  and 
television  offer  a  clean  slate  to  it  to  use  them 
as  it  likes.  The  community  of  musicians  and 
music  lovers  has  had  long-standing 
grievances,  some  legitimate,  others  not  so 
legitimate,  against  the  electronic  media. 
Acting  as  a  mirror  to  the  nation,  the 
Doordarshan,  as  the  television  in  India  is 
known,  has,  it  would  seem  to  cope  with  a 
multiplicity  of  apparently  irreconcilable 
demands-cultural,  economic,  political  and 
sociological  to  fulfil.  Most  of  its  sins  therefore 
stem  from  frightfully  limited  means  and 
multiplicity  of  ends.  Yet  the  charge  of 
pursuing  wrong  priorities  and  ineptitude  in 
the  production  and  scheduling  of  the  various 
types  of  music  as  well  as  the  selection  of 
artistes,  can  certainly  be  laid  at  its  doors.  Not 
all  varieties  of  music — classical, 
semi-classical,  light,  folk  and  film  can  find 
equal  favour  with  the  people.  While 
Doordarshan  has  to  keep  in  mind  the 
popular  taste,  it  has  also  to  act  as  a  custodian 
of  the  traditional  cultural  wealth  in  arts 
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especially  classical  music  and  do  all  to  keep 
its  banner  aloft  even  in  the  face  of  some 
initial  apathy.  A  precedence  may  be  found  in 
the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  people  in 
general  and  the  radio  merchants  (whose 
sales  dipped)  in  particular  when  40  years  ago 
the  then  Union  Minister  of  Information  and 
Broadcasting,  the  late  Dr.  B.  V.  Keskar,  with 
his  crusading  zeal  made  a  humble  beginning 
to  partly  reinstate  classical  music  in  the  radio 
programmes.  Concurrently  he  reduced  the 
quantum  of  the  popular  film  music  which  in 
his  opinion  was  corrupting  the  tastes  and 
queering  the  pitch  for  Shastriya  sangeet. 
Wide-spread  were  the  protests.  A  great  deal 
was  said  from  the  press  and  the  pulpit  for  and 
against  the  AIR’snew  policy.  But  wedded  to 
the  cause  of  the  classical  art  as  the  Minister 
was,  he  did  not  budge.  An  interesting  cartoon 
in  a  journal  one  saw  during  those  days,  can 
still  provoke  laughter.  It  depicted  a 
snake-charmer  in  a  street  corner,' 
surrounded  by  the  usual  crowd  and  playing 
on  his  Been  and  coaxing  the  reptile  to  come 
out  of  the  basket  and  dance.  Instead,  the 
snake,  rolling  round  his  legs,  threatens  to 
bite  him.  “Let  go  my  leg”,  says  the  charmer,  “I 
will  never  play  a  raga  anymore”.  However, 
years  later,  the  salubrious  effect  of  that 
healthy  measure  was  there  for  all  to  see. 
Greater  exposure  to  the  classical  music,  like 
a  bitter  pill  for  the  palate  before,  was  in  the 
course  of  time  able  to  woo  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  votaries  and  one 
saw  the  heartening  sight  of  long  and 
unending  queues  of  aspirants  for  free  passes 
for  the  Radio  sangeet  Sammelan  sessions. 
The  ways  are  many  but  the  will  is  absent.  The 
grim  fact  is  that  at  heart  no  government 
wishes  or  feels  it  can  afford  to  instal  in  the 
sensitive  I  &  B  Ministry  a  musically  motivated 
man  whose  idealism  and  aspirations  in 
respect  of  arts  and  music  were  to  snatch  away 
its  own  ‘pound  of  flesh’  and  harm  its  own 
interests.  Every  successive  government  has 
found  it  best  to  act  as  ‘the  avaricious  jew’.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  find  the  right  man.  There  are 
many  around.  Well  may  one  ask  what 
considerations  were  taken  into  account 
when  a  previous  government  appointed 
Shree  Vasant  Sathe  to  goad  and  guide  the  I  & 
B  Ministry  a  few  years  ago  and  then 
imperiously  and  uncermoniously  pulled  the 
carpet  from  underneath  his  feet?  I  am 


absolutely  certain  that  after  Dr.  B.  V.  Keskar, 
Sathe  was  the  only  man  to  ‘see  the  eye  of  the 
bird’  and  accord  to  arts  and  music  a  more 
worthwhile  place  in  the  TV  programmes.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  the  National 
Programme  of  Music  was  allowed  a  little 
more  elbow  room  in  television.  However  the 
luxury  was  not  to  last  long.  Ere  long  the 
prestigous  programme  was  brought  back  to 
the  square  one.  Sathe’s  inability  to  see  eye  to 
eye  with  his  overlords  on  the  point  of  direct 
telecast  of  a  public  meeting  which,  had  it 
come  about,  would  have  been  highly 
unethical,  brought  about  his  downfall  and 
consequent  shift  to  another  ‘less  not  front’. 

Why  do  we  go  out  in  sun,  rain  or  biting 
cold  to  listen  to  a  favourite  musician  in  a  far 
off  auditorium  when  we  can  hear  him  in  the 
cosy  comfort  of  our  home  on  a  quality 
cassette  containing  carefully  culled  and 
recorded  items?  It  is  to  see  and  hear  the 
music-maker  before  us  as  also  to  witness  his 
inner  emotions  re-created  in  the  concord  of 
sounds  as  well  as  on  his  facial  screen-clearly 
a  double  blessing.  A  live  recital  has  a  joy,  all 
its  own.  Like  well-packaged  instant  food, 
television  has  made  possible  for  us  the 
pleasure  of  an  artistically  packaged  live 
recital  without  our  having  to  venture  out  to 
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the  recitals  ‘operation  theatre’.  And  herein 
precisely  lies  television’s  special  lure,  for  the 
performing  musician  as  much  as  the  listener. 
Which  other  medium  enjoys  the  same 
advantage?  However  those  who  administer 
it,  bask  in  its  reflected  glory,  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  power  that  in  reality  belongs 
to  the  medium.  To  have  a  feel  of  the  pulse  of 
the  people  most  affected  by  it,  I  talked  to 
some  of  the  musicians  and  music  lovers 
during  the  past  few  days.  The  one  point  on 
which  most  performers  concurred  was  that 
once  in  a  blue  moon  when  Doordarshan 
offers  an  engagement  to  perform,  the 
concerned  officials  feel  as  if  they  are  doing  a 
great  favour  to  you.  Till  the  recording  is  over 
while  they  assume  an  air  of  superiority,  you 
meekly  submit  to  their  various  whims  and 
caprices — tanpuras  distanced  away  to 
become  mere  nonentities  and  Tabla 
removed  to  a  separate  far  off  ‘manch’  to 
nullify  any  possible  rapport  with  your 
accompanists,  forced  re-adjustment  of 
duration  between  the  main  and  the 
subsidiary  items  etc.  There  was  general 
agreement  among  all  musicians  that  the 
lights  in  a  TV  studio,  switched  off  after  initial 
focussing  and  re-activated  just  at  the  time  of 
recording,  made  a  mess  of  all  fine  tuning 
which  during  a  recording  is  generally  in  such 
disaray  that  a  musician  has  invariably  to  pitch 
his  notes  out  of  instinct  and  guess  work. 
“Why  can’t  they  make  do  with  natural  lights”, 
said  another  artiste  who  thought  that  more 
than  the  quality  of  music  and  creating 
conditions  favourable  to  drawing  out  the 
best  in  an  artiste,  Doordarshan  put  more 
reliance  on  mere  externalities  and 
appurtenances  such  as  elaborate  sets  and 
lights.  All  artistes  felt  outraged  at  the  short 
duration  of  the  classical  Music  events  on  the 
Doordarshan.  Even  in  the  prestigious 
National  Programme  of  music  the  paltry  span 
of  time  takes  to  wings  without  ones  knowing 
or  warming  up  and  one  feels  cheated  like  a 
man  with  a  hole  in  his  pocket  with  all  the 
money  trickling  out  of  it  unseen.  The  chunks 
of  classical  music,  few  and  far  between  as 
they  are,  are  treated  as  poor  relations, 
pushed  and  prodded  from  one  place  to 
another  and  consigned  to  a  remote  corner.  I 
interviewed  a  top  official  of  Delhi 
Doordarshan  (for  obvious  reasons  I 
withhold  her  name)  who  was  a  classical 


vocalist  herself  before  she  joined 
Doordarshan  and  has  been  looking  after 
telecasts  of  classical  music  for  more  than  two 
decades.  “Somehow  the  architects  of  the 
Doordarshan  policy  have  taken  it  into  their 
head  that  classical  music  is  not  meant  for  TV. 
They  go  so  far  as  the  assert  that  a  ‘Khulli 
ghazal’  (the  one  in  which  the  Antra  or  the 
second  and  subsequent  movements  are  not 
rhythm — bound)  is  a  misfit  for  TV  because  of 
its  ponderous  character  she  confided.”  The 
world  has  gone  a  long  way  since  the 
musically  drv  fifties  and  sixties.  The  zest  and 
zeal  with  which  to-day’s  common  man  is 
drawn  towards  music  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
overful  concert  halls  is  there  for  anyone  to 
see,  I  retorted.  Agreeing  to  the  great  leap 
forward  made  by  classical  music,  she 
referred  to  the  glistening  success  story  of  the 
Spic  Macay  (The  Society  For  the  Promotion 
of  Indian  Classical  Music  and  Culture  Among 
Youth)  which  through  its  persistent 
endeavours  appears  to  have  revolutionalised 
the  appreciation  for  music  among,  seemingly 
the  most  impatient  section  of  its  listeners. 
However,  striking  a  more  objective  chord, 
the  official  opined  that  the  television  was 
essentially  a  visual  media  and  the  classical 
raga  to  blossom,  the  duration  of  its  rendition 
must  not  fall  below  an  optimum  minium.  But 
the  total  telecast  time  at  the  disposal  of 
Doordarshan  and  the  myriad  claims  on  it 
leave  little  scope  for  it  to  accommodate  this 
view-point.  Of  necessity  it  has  to  opt  for  the 
star  artistes  and  those  of  higher  grades.  But 
there  is  a  catch  in  it.  A.I.R.  accords  higher 
grades  to  artistes  only  when  they  are  pretty 
aged  and  indifferent  in  their  form.  And  that 
makes  them  bad  raw  material  for 
Doordarshan  programmes  which  put  a 
premium  on  form  and  showmanship.  “A 
popular  artiste  like  Gurdas  Maan  may  well 
fall  short  of  high  artistic  standards.  But  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  be  an  apple  of  the 
audiences’  eye  he  will  command  DD’s 
attention”  said  another  Doordarshan  official. 
Personally  I  see  a  contradiction  in 
Doordarshan’s  penchant  for  showmanship 
and  reconciling  the  claims  of  good  classical 
music  which,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
introspective  and  inwardly.  The  two  seldom 
go  together.  But  imagine  what  a  boost  it  will 
give  to  this  ancient  art  besides  helping  it 
preserve  and  propagate  all  that  is  noble  in 
classical  music,  were  Doordarshan  to 
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feature,  to  start  with,  just  two  longer  recitals 
of  classical  music  in  a  week  by  artistes  of 
undisputed  merit  to  be  decided,  not  by 
bureaucrats  on  the  basis  of  the  former’s 
commercial  popularity  but  by  a  panel  of 
persons  of  proven  knowledge  and 
unimpeachable  integrity.  For  these,  the 
Doordarshan  will  have  to  forget  the 
‘showmanship  first  and  foremost’  part  of  the 
game.  It  has  to  stop  serving  trash  on  the 
platter  of  popularity  and  showmanship.  The 
less  said  the  better  about  the  quality  of 
recording,  the  production  of  programmes, 
balancing,  the  realisation  of  the  importance 
of  highlighting  or  focussing  on  proper 
aspects  of  the  artiste  and  the  items,  the  main 
performer  and  his  accompanists.  Amateurish 
and  slip-shod  announcements  are  a  rule 
rather  than  an  exception  in  Doordarshan. 

How  often  a  tense  or  highly  absorbing 
musical  situation  in  a  recital  finds  the  camera 
unwilling  to  budge  from  the  playing  hand  of 
the  performer  or  an  accompanist  of  no  great 
significance.  A  programme’s  capacity  to 
entertain  should  not  and  cannot  be  the  sole 
criterion  of  all  that  is  telecast  from  the 
Doordarshan.  Recitals  of  classical  music  or 
other  appreciation  programmes  need  be 
treated  as  educational,  nation  -  building 
investments  in  the  future  and  not  as 
something  to  be  touched  with  a  pair  of  tongs 
as  now.  Video  recordings  of  the  music  of  and 
interviews  with  the  old  masters  can  become 
the  invaluable  cultural  treasure  of  the  nation, 
something  of  a  parallel  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts.  Sometimes  when 
Doordarshan  makes  a  blissful  departure 
from  its  usual  humdrum  to  telecast  a 
life-like  recital  of  late  Begum  Akhtar,  an 
intimate  tete  a  tete  between  the  Poorab  Ang 
empresses,  Siddeshwari  Devi  and  Rasoolan 
Bai  or  an  interview  with  the  80-plus  Tabla 
wizard  late  Ustad  Ahmed  Jan  Thirakwa,  then 
barely  able  to  stand  on  his  own,  a  shiver  of 
grief  and  joy  at  the  same  time,  passes  down 
my  spine.  The  feeling  is  akin  to  tearfulness. 
How  it  feels  to  have  the  dead  in  your  midst, 
to  see  them  living,  breathing,  singing  their 
divine  melodies  and  illumining  the  path  that 
lies  ahead  of  us!  One  learns  that 
Doordarshan  now  maintains  an  archive  . 
Capital  news  no  doubt.  But  how  many  mines 
of  pure  gold  have  already  eluded  them,  its 
attention  gone  down  the  drain,  how  many 
recorded  tapes  of  past  peers  it  has  lost  or 


unwittingly  erased.  There  is  a  crying  need  for 
it  to  have  a  music  valuer  within  its  fold. 

The  net  position  thus  is  that  classical  music 
always  had  low  priority  in  Doordarshan’s 
plans  &  programmes.  Their  programme 
layout  and  fixed-point  charts,  though  not 
made  public,  amply  demonstrate  that 
subjects  like  classical  music  which  lack 
crowd  pulling  power  and  the  capacity  to 
provide  ready  and  cheap  entertainment  to 
the  viewars  will  perhaps  (on  policy  & 
political  considerations)  have  to  be  given 
low  priority.  Could  not  Doordarshan,  like  the 
AIR  as  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Keshar,  have  been 
used  as  an  educational  medium  and  assigned 
a  positive  role  to  art  &  music  promotion  in  a 
more  acceptable  form?  Instead,  it  has 
succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  advertisers, 
publicity  tycoons,  powerful  producers  & 
sponsors  of  serials  of  all  kinds  to  cater  to  the 
tastes  of  the  “aam  janata”.  In  this  melee,  the 
Doordarshan  has  very  quietly  discontinued 
the  National  Programme  of  Music! 

The  latest  feather  in  Doordarshan’s  cap  is 
the  craze  for  privatisation  of  its  channels.  The 
Metro  programme  on  the  second  channel  of 
four  Metropolitan  Doordarshan  Kendras, 
with  an  unabashed  slant  in  favour  of  the 
Cinema  &  Film  world  is  perhpas  only  a 
beginning.  From  15th  August,  1993,  five 
more  channels  under  private  leadership  with 
various  title  headings  have  come  into 
operation  with  the  help  of  dish  antennnas. 

The  viewers,  particularly  the  youth,  will  now 

have  the  benefit  of  uninterrupted  pleasure  Suman 

of  viewing  what  can  be  described  as  “real  Chattopadhyay 
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entertainment"  programmes  by  present  day 
standards.  Light  music,  with  the  caressing 
support  of  Doordarshan’s  CPC  unit  has  made 
a  significant  dent  into  the  average  viewer’s 
psyche  &  subconscious.  What  a  collossal 
expenditure,  one  wonders,  on  absolutely 
trash  &  cheap  music!  India’s  classical  music 
has  been  made  to  miss  the  bus  unwittingly  or 
perhaps  deliberately. 

Telecasting  time  has  increased 
substantially  but  the  slots  are  allotted  to 
advertisers,  private  agencies,  serial 
producers,  sports  events,  political  coverage 
and  above  all  to  programmes  for  sustaining 
the  image  of  the  ruling  govt.  Political  parties 
have,  at  last,  clearly  admitted  that  no  ruling 
party,  whatever  its  complexion,  can  do 
without  the  active  use  of  the  Doordarshan’s 
audio  visual  media  which  is  the  most 
powerful  today.  In  this  growing  complexity 
in  the  use  of  this  extra  powerful  media 
classical  music  will  surely  keep  losing 
ground  except  for  a  few  high  profile  artistes 
having  connections  with  sponsors  of  the 
corporate  sector  and  the  all  powerful  cinema 
world!  The  truth  is  bitter  but  it  is  good  to 
know  it.  Only  the  miraculous  emergence  of 
some  saviour  of  classical  music  having  the 
necessary  financial  and  political  clout,  might 
be  able  to  give  this  art  form  its  due  place  in 
the  television  world. 


THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  & 
SPECIFIC  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT. 

et  us  not  despair  unnecessarily.  Having 
discussed  generalities,  let  us  come  to 
specifics  of  the  situation  relating  to 
classical  music  in  T.V.  and  offer  concrete 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

Such  a  powerful  medium  is  T.V.,  that  since 
it  came  to  India  and  its  rapid  quantitative 
expansion,  the  launching  of  several 
channels,  use  of  sattellites,  life  style  of 
practically  all  the  age  groups  has  changed 
substantially.  The  T.V.  has  weaned  many 
people  from  Cinema  going.  The  youngsters 
and  youth  are  deeply  engrossed  in 
programme  slots  meant  for  them 
irrespective  of  consequences  to  their  studies 
and  the  other  callings.  The  serials  are  also  a 
craze  with  the  family  members  as  a  whole. 
Domestic  chores  by  women  folk  are  being 

reshaped,  the  Ads,  have  affected  domestic 
budgets  and  created  taste  for  what  may  be 
called  “modern  style  of  life.”  There  are 
educational  telecasts  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  many  view  them  seriously.  But  one 
point  is  clear  that  the  film  world, 
personalities,  film  songs  are  the  central 
theme  of  over  70%  of  the  second  channel 
programmes.  Many  viewers  have  been  found 
pressing  for  more  cinema  and  so  slots  for 
films  in  the  afternoons,  evening  and  late 
nights  have  been  made  available.  But  the 
effect  is  not  encouraging  socially.  In  general 
terms,  these  are  some  concrete  examples  of 
the  inroads  made  by  T.V.  into  the  life  and 
culture  of  the  people. 

Talking  specifically  about  dissemination 
of  music  a  few  specific  points  need  mention. 
The  first  is  that  the  T.V.  have  no  policy  at  all 
nor  priority  for  classical  music  except  for 
some  programme  slots  at  regional  and 
national  level.  The  National  Programme  of 
Music,  cramped  into  a  27  minutes  capsule, 
are  an  eye  wash  only.  No  artiste  and  perhaps 
even  the  listeners  are  happy  with  such 
programmes.  The  artiste  with  head  lights  on, 
the  trouble  of  instruments  going  out  of  tune, 
the  commands  of  the  floor  staff  and  control 
room  soon  reach  a  state  of  exhaustion;  to  add 
to  this,  recordings  are  held  up  off  and  on,  and 
then  the  entire  exercise  of  adjustments  has 
to  be  gone  through  all  over  again. 
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Television  is  financially  quite  affluent.  It 
has  huge  royalties  and  revenues  from 
advertisers  besides  Govt,  grants.  When  it 
comes  to  payment  of  fees  it  is  constrained  by 
the  graded  fees  of  AIR.  A  top  level  performer 
is  exposed  to  national  viewing  and  fees  paid 
to  him  are  a  pittance  compared  to  the  fees  he 
or  she  commands  in  the  market.  Rising 
artistes  are  often  reluctant  to  telecast.  To  fulfil 
their  technical  responsibility  the  T.V.  out  of 
lethargy  perhaps  repeatedly  show 
recordings  of  a  few  chosen  artistes  when  the 
country  is  overflowing  with  bright  and 
talented  artistes. 

T.V.  certainly  has  lot  of  demands  on  them. 
But  telecasting  time  has  also  increased  vastly, 
channel  after  channel  is  being  added  to  the 
T.V.  Net  Work.  There  are  late  night  chunks 
for  films,  for  documentaries  and  the  specially 
favoured  C.P.C.  programmes  of  light  music. 
Why  cannot  there  be  larger  late  night  slots 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  for  classical  music  in 
which  artistes  of  proven  merit  can  figure? 

The  manner  of  compering  the  music 
programmes,  details  of  sequencing,  inter 
regional  disparities  in  presentation  styles 
while  compering  national  programmes,  the 
unimaginative  use  of  cameras  all  need  a 
closer  look,  improvement  and  advance 
planning.  The  half  hour  chunks  at  the 
national  level  had  better  be  given  up  since  it 
does  not  serve  any  purpose  at  all. 

When  presenting  prestigious  concerts, 
why  cannot  there  be  audience  participation 
which  tremendously  adds  to  the  artistes 
confidence  and  inspiration?  The  CPC 
programmes  do  have  audiences.  With  music 
auditoriums  outside  being  packed  to 
capacity,  can  it  be  argued  that  good  audience 
participation  cannot  be  arranged  for  T.  V 
programmes? 

Could  not  one  also  suggest  “Doordarshan 
Sangeet  Samellans”  in  the  metropolitan 
cities  and  at  the  National  level?  Technically 
this  is  feasible.  When  so  much  time  can  be 
allotted  to  films,  film  music,  sports  (long 
drawn  cricket  matches),  why  should  music 
be  left  out?  This  is  actually  how  the  taste  of 
viewers  can  be  raised  as  happened  in  the 
time  of  Dr.  B.  V.  Keskar,  I&B  Minister,  when 
the  AIR  Sangeet  Sammellans  started  pulling 
crowds  and  encouraged  listening  of  classical 
concerts  to  a  level  not  dreamt  of  before.  Let 
us  not  argue  that  viewers  will  not  take 


classical  music. 

A  word  finally  on  the  television  archives. 
Reference  to  its  sordid  and  poor  state  has 
been  made  elsewhere  in  this  article.  Archives 
for  an  audio  visual  medium  will  serve  many 
strong  purposes  (a)  The  archives  will  hold 
the  performance  of  masters  for  posterity 
together  with  their  mannerisms  and  style  of 
presentation,  (b)  With  the  guru  shishya 
parampara  on  the  decline  these  recordings 
will  serve  as  a  beacon  light  for  talented 
musicians  of  the  future  who  can  learn  and 
derive  inspiration  and  build  up  their 
individual  styles  of  music  (c)  Music 
appreciation  and  seminar  courses  will  be 
enriched  by  such  archival  recordings  since 
an  authentic  base  to  the  discussions  will  be 
available,  (d)  The  greatest  beneficiaries 
besides  students  and  learners,  would  be  the 
researchers  &  musicologist  interested  in 
classical  Indian  music.  The  T.V.  which  is  govt, 
owned  medium,  cannot  ignore  its 
responsibilities  in  this  regard.  The  required 
infrastructure  can  be  built  up  at  regional  and 
national  levels.  Special  quality  of  video  tapes 
can  be  used  for  archival  recordings.  Since 
video  tapes  are  susceptible  to  influence  of 
fungus  and  quality  deterioration,  a  regular 
programme/section  for  transfer  of 
recordings  to  fresh  tapes  should  be 
commissioned.  The  accent  has  to  be  on 
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preservation  and  not  just  having  an  Archive 
for  its  own  sake.  The  television  must  have  a 
cadre  of  valuers  in  its  archives. 

The  television  is  a  precious  medium  for 
music  and  its  preservation.  A  strong  and 
vibrant  public  opinion  and  if  necessary  even 
a  lobby  with  some  political  clout  have  to  be 
developed.  After  all,  the  roots  of  an  ancient 
country  like  India  are  its  culture,  heritage 
and  most  importantly  in  its  classics.  Let  it  not 
be  said  by  posterity  that  we  used  the 
television  mainly  for  cheap  and  trash 
entertainment  and  did  precious  little  to 
preserve  our  great  heritage  of  music! 


San  jay  Mukh  erjee 
at  a  recital 
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EDITORIAL 


ith  the  staggering  variety,  the  multiplicity  of  forms  and  the  plural 
vocabulary  of  movements,  Indian  dance  both  in  its  classical  and  folk  aspects  unfolds  a  vast 
panorama.  Under  alien  rule  the  arts  were  eclipsed.  During  the  British  rule,  the  elite  looked 
down  upon  the  arts  in  general,  and  dance  in  particular,  as  the  latter  had  acquired  stigma,  for 
several  social  and  economic  reasons.  It  had  been  associated  with  the  baijis,  the  prostitutes, 
the  women  of  ill  fame.  It  was  also  banished  from  the  temples  where  it  was  a  part  of  the 
religious  rituals,  performed  by  a  class  of  women  known  as  devadasis,  the  handmaidens  of  the 
God.  During  the  freedom  movement,  with  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  in  order  to 
establish  our  own  identity,  the  leaders  and  the  savants  of  the  freedom  movement  revived  the 
arts  as  an  expression  of  our  culture.  Gurudev  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Poet  Vallathol,  Uday 
Shankar,  E.  Krishna  Iyer,  Rukmini  Devi,  Madame  Menaka  and  others  created  an  awareness 
amongst  the  intelligentsia  about  the  art  of  dance.  People  realised  that  the  arts  were  the 
epitome  of  what  our  speculative  thoughts  and  philosophical  views  underlined.  They  were 
the  conduits  for  communications  of  the  Indian  world  view.  If  these  arts  were  not  understood 
in  the  right  context,  it  was  time  they  were  once  again  reestablished,  revived,  examined, 
evaluated  and  restored  with  their  intrinsic  vitality. 

With  the  institutionalisation  of  the  arts  at  the  centres  like  Shantiniketan,  Kerala  Kala 
Mandalam,  Kalakshetra,  Nrityalayam,  Uday  Shankar  India  Culture  Centre  and  others,  the 
Indian  dance  received  a  great  fillip.  With  the  advent  of  the  women  from  the  upper  Brahmin 
class  like  Rukmini  Devi,  Madame  Menaka,  Kalanidhi  Narayanan  and  others  the  stigma 
attached  to  dance  was  removed.  In  their  wake  followed  Shanta  Rao,  Ram  Gopal,  Mrinalini 
Sarabhai,  Guru  Gopinath  and  others  with  their  brilliant  performances.  They  succeeded  in 
creating  the  right  climate  for  the  revival  of  Indian  classical  dance  forms. 

With  the  independence  both  the  classical  and  the  folk  dances  found  support  from  the 
government  and  various  other  agencies  which  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  cultural 
policy,  aimed  at  supporting  the  arts  and  the  practitioners.  The  Sangit  Natak  Akademi  at  the 
centre  and  the  various  states,  the  Indian  Council  for  Cultural  Relations,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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Manipur  Dance  Academy  at  Imphal,  the  Kathak  Kendra  at  New  Delhi,  the  Siddhendra 
Kalakshetra  at  Kuchipudi  village  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and  the  various  dance  departments  at  the 
Universities  along  with  innumerable  dance  institutions  offering  training  in  dance,  succeeded 
in  bringing  dance  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  There  was  a  general  acceptance  of  dance  as 
an  art  form  worthy  of  practice  by  the  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life. 

However,  when  we  look  at  the  phenomenon  of  the  revival  of  dance  and  its  subsequent 
development  and  growth,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  time  frame  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  indeed  is  a  very  brief  period.  Tracing  its  roots  to  a  period  even  before  the  second 
century  B.C.  the  upper  time  limit  of  the  Natyashastra  and  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
art  of  dance  has  passed  through,  its  revival  during  the  last  five  decades,  its  acceptance  after 
the  independence,  the  issues  ranging  from  aesthetical  to  historical,  economic  and  social 
aspects  present  a  complex  scenario.  The  patronage  extended  by  the  government  and  the 
private  sector  has  affected  its  character.  But  on  the  one  level  it  has  remained  resilient  and 
classical  in  its  nature  and  on  the  other  it  also  aspires  to  express  contemporary  problems  of 
life. 

With  its  roots  in  the  religion  and  the  part  it  played  in  the  temples,  the  content  of  the 
classical  dance  has  mainly  centred  round  the  stories  from  our  two  epics,  the  Ramayana  and 
the  Mahabharata  and  the  Puranas.  In  short,  mythological.  With  its  revival  it  expects  its 
audience  to  share  its  ideational  background,  its  aesthetic  principles,  the  bedrock  upon 
which  the  performing  and  the  plastic  arts  rest.  As  rightly  observed  by  Dr  Kapila  Vatsyayan  : 
‘The  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  the  classical  Indian  dance  is  considerably  hampered  today  by  the 
wide  gap  between  the  dancer  and  spectator.  Even  the  accomplished  dancer,  in  spite  of  his 
mastery  of  the  classical  technique,  may  sometimes  only  be  partially  initiated  in  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  dance  form  and  its  aesthetic  significance.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  audience,  only 
the  exceptional  spectator  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of  symbols  through  which  the 
artiste  achieves  the  transformation  into  the  realm  of  art.  The  majority  are  somewhat  baffled 
by  a  presentation  which  is  obviously  contextual  and  allusive  but  which  derives  from  the 
traditions  to  which  they  have  no  access.  Although  they  are  aware  that  the  dance  is  an 
invitation,  through  its  musical  rhythms,  to  the  world  in  time  and,  through  its  sculpturesque 
poses,  to  the  world  in  space,  in  which  the  character  protrayed  is  living,  they  are  unable  to 
identify  themselves  with  him.  Far  less  they  are  able  to  attain  such  identity  with  dancer  in  his 
portrayal  of  the  particular  role.’ 

Be  that  as  it  may  the  classical  dance  forms  received  acceptance  on  part  of  the  audience 
however  elusive  the  kinetic  language  and  the  symbols  remained.  The  senior  dancers  and  the 
practioners  of  the  art,  keen  on  receiving  and  mastering  the  techniques  from  the  old  guards 
accepted  from  them  whatever  they  passed  on  to  them.  It  was  necessary  to  retrieve  from  their 
memories  what  was  precious.  Later  on,  the  dancers  who  with  contemporary  sensibilities 
began  to  question  the  validity  of  the  themes  from  the  mythology  and  began  to  feel 
uncomfortable  with  the  portrayal  of  the  nayikas  and  were  unable  to  identify  with  them, 
sought  themes  which  reflected  the  contemporary  realities.  At  the  same  time  another 
phenomenon  took  place.  India  boasts  of  vast  textual  and  literary  traditions,  which  relate  to 
the  dance.  It  naturally  led  the  art  historians  to  delve  deep  into  the  shastras.  Therefore, 
simultaneous  to  seeking  new  directions,  on  the  one  hand  the  dancers  began  to  master  the 
technique.  Establish  the  newly  reclaimed  dance  forms  as  classical  ones,  and  on  the  other  the 
study  of  the  texts  and  the  Shastras  also  received  importance  for  extending  the  dance  frontiers 
within  the  tradition. 

Another  important  fact  was  a  noticeable  shift  in  the  class  of  the  performers,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  the  University  education.  They  sought  knowledge  and  enlightenment. 
Therefore  the  writings  on  dance  which  have  emerged  in  recent  period  still  explores  the 
historical  and  the  aesthetical  aspects  of  the  dance  forms.  There  is  also  an  awareness  that 
though  the  art  is  precious,  without  an  intellectual  inquiry  it  would  be  meaningless  exercise. 
Doubtless  there  is  great  reverence  for  the  gurus  and  also  for  the  gurushishya  parampara. 
Even  when  the  practitioners  have  felt  the  need  to  go  beyond  the  mythological  themes  and 
express  the  contemporary  issues,  the  need  for  understanding  the  aesthetics  of  dance  through 
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the  study  of  the  Natyashastra  and  the  Rasa  Theory  has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Those  who 
have  ventured  to  experiment  and  extend  the  horizons  of  the  dance  are  the  inheritors  of  the 
great  traditions  and  are  aware  of  its  value.  They  are  forging  ahead  without  any  disrespect  for 
the  tradition.  They  are  also  capable  of  articulating  what  they  are  seekig  to  do  through  dance. 

However,  most  of  the  critical  writing  on  Indian  dance  still  seems  to  limit  itself  to  the  revival 
period  and  its  fallout,  the  discovery  of  the  forms  brought  within  the  metropolitan  awareness. 
To  wit,  Odissi,  Kuchipudi,  Mohini  Attam,  Chhau  and  in  recent  years  the  Sattriya  dances  of 
Assam.  The  changes  that  have  taken  place  are  also  reflected  in  trying  to  grasp  the  significance 
and  aesthetics  of  the  form  in  its  varied  aspects.  Therefore,  the  articles  in  the  present  anthology 
reflect  the  salient  features  of  the  dance  phenomenon.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  traditional 
exposition  in  terms  of  the  content,  the  recreation  and  the  restoration  of  the  forms,  the 
inevitable  interaction  with  the  media,  the  television,  the  cinema,  the  problems  of  research, 
the  experimentations,  the  choreography,  the  projection  of  dance  beyond  the  national 
frontiers,  and  the  dance  criticism  etc.,  seem  to  have  engaged  their  attention. 

The  most  ephemeral  of  all  the  arts,  dance  has  posed  problems  to  the  writers,  as  it  exists  in 
time  and  space  and  has  a  kinetic  language.  To  verbalise  a  non-verbal  art  demands  certain 
discipline  and  an  ability  to  articulate  the  issues.  Most  of  the  contributors  are  performing 
artistes  and  they  have  thought  about  the  problems  they  have  been  facing  all  the  time.  The 
picture  that  emerges  from  their  writings  is  of  a  panoramic  view  of  classical  Indian  dance. 
However,  it  remains  a  partial  one.  It  also  draws  attention  to  the  new  directions  in  which 
Indian  classical  dance  is  moving.  It  is  also  indicative  of  the  desire  on  part  of  the  performers 
and  the  audience  to  see  that  the  dance  keeps  pace  with  the  changing  times,  reflecting  these 
changes  both  in  its  content  and  the  form.  Without  throwing  the  baby  with  the  bath  water,  they 
are  exploring  new  areas.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  classical  dances  will  co-exist  with  the 
innovative  and  the  experimental  dances. 

Taking  into  account  the  contemporary  dance  scholarship,  we  hope  that  the  readings  on 
dance  in  the  present  anthology  will  complement  the  various  publications  on  dance  and  help 
the  readers  to  update  their  information  about  what  is  happening  in  the  field  of  the  classical 
dance  during  the  past  quarter  of  the  century. 

From  among  the  distinguished  contributors,  Dr  Kapila  Vatsyayan  lays  stress  on  the 
interdependence  and  interconnectedness  of  the  arts  in  her  essay  on  The  Indian  Arts,  Their 
Ideational  Background  and  Principles  of  Form.  Extending  the  work  of  Dr  Ananda 
Coomaraswamy  and  Dr  Stella  Kramarisch,  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  fundamentals 
which  govern  the  artistic  traditions,  she  has  explained  the  methodologies  in  a  lucid  manner, 
drawing  attention  to  the  Indian  world  view.  She  has  rightly  laid  stress  on  investigating  the 
interrelationship  of  Indian  arts  on  the  plane  of  speculative  thought,  content,  form  and 
technique  by  identifying  a  few  basic  concepts  and  motifs  in  which  they  find  artistic  expression 
in  the  different  arts,  including  dance.  A  seminal  article  of  great  significance,  it  forms  the 
bedrock  of  Indian  arts  taking  in  its  sweep  the  issues  of  the  form  and  content,  offering  fresh 
insights. 

Without  the  Rasa  theory  as  enunciated  in  the  Natyashastra,  the  entire  experience  of  a 
dance  performance  remains  incomplete.  Poet  and  scholar  Jiwan  Pani  elucidates  the  theory 
offering  an  entry  into  the  world  of  sound,  rhythm  and  movement,  justifying  the  art  of  dance 
as  a  visual  poetry.  Similarly,  with  an  abiding  interest  in  poetry  K.  S.  Srinivasan  offers  gems  of 
literary  poems  in  which  the  role  of  a  go-between,  the  sakhi  of  a  nayika  is  extolled.  One 
relishes  the  traditional  Bharata  Natyam  performance  much  more  when  one  sees  and 
appreciates  such  strategies  on  part  of  the  poets,  finding  a  reflection  in  a  performance, 
building  connections  between  poetry  and  dance. 

One  of  the  significant  events  in  Bharata  Natyam  has  been  the  arrival  of  the  great  abhinaya 
exponent  Kalanidhi  Narayanan  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years.  Contemporary  stalwarts  like 
Rukmini  Devi  and  Balasaraswati,  Kalanidhi  Narayanan  had  withdrawn  from  the  performance 
situation.  But  she  was  pursuaded  to  return  to  teach  the  padam-s  to  young  generation.  In  her 
exposition  the  world  of  Bharata  Natyam  rediscovered  the  subtle  art  of  abhinaya.  She  recalled 
a  vast  treasure  trove  of  lyrics  and  expressions  she  had  studied  from  the  great  gurus,  which 
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once  again  were  brought  within  the  awareness  of  the  young  generation.  Her  repertoire  once 
again  indicates  the  depth  and  the  range  of  human  emotion  in  its  myriad  of  forms  and  the 
amazing  resilience  of  a  living  tradition.  As  a  performing  dancer,  often  appearing  in  lec-dems, 
Kalanidhi  gently  takes  audience  to  the  world  of  human  experiences  where  contemporaneity 
finds  a  new  definition  because  of  its  universal  appeal.  In  her  article  she  speaks  of  the 
expressions  in  a  manner  which  evokes  the  rasa,  the  flavour,  and  the  aesthetic  relish. 
Juxtaposed  with  her  article  is  one  by  Sucheta  Chapekar,  who  has  experimented  with  the 
Hindustani  music  for  Bharata  Natyam  repertoire.  She  handling  it,  explains  how  the  form  is 
capable  of  retaining  its  structure  and  validity  intact  with  such  experiments  in  the  present  time. 

Few  scholars  have  in  the  last  three  decades  written  so  sensitively,  as  has  Dr  S.  K.  Saxena  on 
the  aesthetics  of  the  Kathak  dance  form.  His  suggestion  to  the  rasika-s  to  listen  to  the  language 
of  the  practitioners  of  dance,  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  aesthetics  of  the  form,  is  most 
noteworthy.  With  the  discipline  of  a  philosopher,  Dr  Saxena  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Kathak  as  an  occurant  art  is  capable  of  revealing  its  range,  which  one  tends  to  take  as 
mere  entertainment.  Kathak  dance  conjures  up  a  rich  and  singular  world  and  the  dancer  and 
the  rasika  both  inhabit  and  relish  it  for  a  while,  in  absolute  freedom  from  everyday  concern. 
Even  a  casual  acquaintance  with  the  Kathak  dance  form  makes  one  aware  of  the  freedom  it 
enjoys  to  deviate  from  a  prefixed  plan  which  indeed  is  a  special  feature  of  Kathak  as  an 
occurant  art. 

In  case  of  Manipuri  dance  we  have  two  view  points :  One  from  a  scholar,  critic  and  a  rasika 
viz.,  Darshanajhaveri.  Whereas  E.  Nilkant  Singh  offers  us  a  panoramic  view  of  Manipuri 
dance  in  its  variegated  forms,  emphasising  its  subdued  eloquence  and  a  detailed  picture  of 
Natasankirtana  with  observations  regarding  the  linkages  with  other  countries  and  possible 
connections,  Darshanajhaveri  speaks  from  her  experience  as  a  dancer,  how  Manipuri  dance 
has  been  fulfilling  its  function  to  the  fullest  throughout  the  centuries,  in  relation  to  both  the 
individual  and  the  society  ;  how  it  has  brought  to  the  individual,  spirituality  and  to  the  society, 
solidarity  through  purest  delight. 

Kathakali,  the  dance-drama  tradition  of  Kerala  employs  colour  scheme  for  make-up  which 
has  a  specific  significance  for  the  characters  who  are  more  in  the  nature  of  the  types,  rather 
than  individual  characters.  Senior  exponent  from  the  cradle  of  Kathakali,  the  institution 
Kerala  Kala  Mandalam,  Govindan  Kutty  explains  the  raison  d’tre  of  the  colour  scheme.  He  has 
kept  in  view  the  changing  climate  and  tastes,  how  excessive  and  cumbersome  costumes 
create  problems  in  appreciating  a  traditional  dance  form.  He  also  refers  to  the 
experimentations  which  he  has  attempted  without  in  any  way  diluting  the  tradition. 

Like  the  traditions  of  Noh  and  Kabuki  plays  of  Japan  and  Peking  Opera  of  China,  the  female 
impersonations  are  a  part  of  Indian  classical  dance-drama  traditions  in  Kathakali, 
Yakshagana,  Ankiya  Nat,  Bhagavata  Mela  Nataka  and  other  forms.  Dr  Pappu  Venugopala  Rao 
deals  with  the  female  impersonation  by  male  dancers  in  the  Kuchipudi  dance-drama 
tradition  and  the  changes  which  have  been  taking  place.  It  seems  that  the  art  has  come  full 
circle,  as  he  draws  our  attention  to  the  male  roles  nowadays  being  played  by  the  female 
dancers  in  Vempati  Chinna  Satyam’s  dance-dramas.  The  changes  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  are  thus  noticed  not  only  in  terms  of  new  directions,  but  also  in  the  gender  issues, 
viz.,  the  paucity  of  male  dancers  in  a  particular  dance  form.  He  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  barring  a  solitary  example,  of  Avanti  Meduri,  no  attempts  have  been  made  in  Kuchipudi 
to  tackle  the  themes  other  than  mythological.  One  of  the  most  relevant  processes  in  Indian 
dance  during  its  revival  period  has  been  of  the  restoration  of  the  forms.  Director,  writer, 
thinker  and  provacateur  Richard  Scheckner,  whose  abiding  interest  in  Indian  theatre  is 
evident  not  only  in  his  writings,  but  also  in  his  theatre  experiments  speaks  of  the  restoration 
of  behaviour.  He  draws  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  how  in  recent  time  Bharata  Natyam 
has  been  reconstructed  based  on  the  researches  of  Dr  V.  Raghavan,  Rukmini  Devi  and  others. 
Richard  Scheckner  observes  :  Ancient  classical  dance  is  a  projection  backward  in  time  :  we 
know  that  it  looks  like  because  we  have  Bharata  Natyam.  Soon  people  believed  that  the 
ancient  dance  led  to  Bharata  Natyam  when,  in  fact,  the  Bharata  Natyam  led  to  the  ancient 
dance.  A  dance  is  created  in  the  past  in  order  to  be  restored  for  the  present  and  future.  His 
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line  of  thought  needs  further  investigation  and  also  suggests  that  dance  as  a  dynamic  art  can 
not  remain  the  same.  The  construction  process  is  seen  in  the  forms  like  Mohini  Attam,  Odissi, 
Kuchipudi  and  the  Sattriya  dances  of  Assam.  And  the  process  is  a  continuum  of  the  living 
tradition. 


Dr  Kanak  Rele,  as  a  practising  dancer  and  an  academician  has  demonstrated  in  her  article, 
how  from  the  remnants  of  a  near  lost  form,  Mohini  Attam  has  been  reconstructed.  The  Chhau 
dances  viz.,  the  masked  dances  of  Seraikella  and  Purulia  and  those  without  mask  of 
Mayurbhanj  from  Orissa  have  by  now  become  a  part  of  the  Indian  dance  scene.  The  changes 
that  these  dance  forms  have  undergone  in  the  recent  years,  when  presented  in  the 
metropolitan  centres,  have  been  referred  to  by  Prakriti  Kashyap.  Ileana  Citaristi  has  described 
how  she  has  used  Mayurbhanj  Chhau  technique  for  innovative  dance  in  her  creation  Narcissus 
and  the  Echo.  These  articles  deal  with  the  reconstructions,  changes  and  the  imaginative  use 
of  the  dance  forms. 

The  articles  by  Mrinalini  Sarabhai,  Chandralekha,  Dr  Manjusri  Chaki  Sircar,  Ranjabati 
Sircar  and  Uttara  Asha  Coorlawalla  point  out  the  recent  developments  in  terms  of  changes  in 
the  content  and  the  form.  They  are  evolving  a  kinetic  language  which  reflects  contemporary 
sensibilities.  Unless  the  dancers  feel  the  need  for  the  changes,  and  express  that  need  in  a 
creative  manner  with  a  sizeable  body  of  the  choreographic  works,  the  innovations,  the 
experimentations  and  the  trends  can  not  be  gauged.  Even  when  we  demarcate  the  last 
twenty-five  years  for  the  changes,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  is  an  ongoing 
process  and  not  an  activity  in  isolation.  Besides  these  dancers,  traditional  exponents  like 
Birju  Maharaj,  Vempati  Chinna  Satyam,  Kelu  Charan  Mahapatra,  Bipin  Singh  and  others  have 
also  experimented  with  the  dance  forms  in  which  they  have  specialised.  Their  attempts  are 
also  juxtaposed  with  the  innovations  in  Indian  dance. 

Mrinalini  Sarabhai  refers  to  the  universality  of  the  myth  in  which  an  individual’s  own 
concept  conjures  up  another  image  not  familiar  but  capable  of  bringing  a  new  magic  to  a 
known  story.  Chandralekha  examines  the  concept  of  choreography  emphasising  the  ultimate 
need  where  dance  should  help  us  to  remain  whole  to  hold  ourselves  together  and  make  the 
body  a  medium  between  the  earth  and  the  sky’.  Ranjabati  Sircar  attempts  a  definition  of 
contemporary  Indian  dance,  construction,  reconstruction,  deconstruction,  body  language, 
centering  and  the  nature  of  the  movement,  freedom  to  realize  that  any  movement,  regardless 
of  its  source,  can  be  dance,  freedom  from  the  overwhelming  burden  of  inherited  tradition, 
not  through  rejection,  but  through  reclamation  of  tradition,  on  our  own  terms.  Dr  Manjusri 
Chaki  Sircar  examines  the  concepts  of  dance  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  and  deals  with 
modernization  of  dance  in  India,  giving  examples  of  several  of  her  works  and  what  she  terms 
‘navanritya’.  Uttara  Asha  Coorlawalla  poses  problems  of  dancing  intercultu rally  between 
India  and  the  United  States  and  to  a  process  which  is  inevitable  if  Indian  classical  dance  today 
has  become  a  part  of  the  international  dance  scene  and  one  inherits  different  dance  traditions 
of  India  and  the  West,  the  fusion,  the  cross  fertilisation  and  interaction.  These  dancers  have 
made  a  mark  on  the  national  and  the  international  dance  scene  in  terms  of  creating  innovative 
works,  which  have  been  hailed  as  new  directions  in  Indian  dance.  These  trends  have  been 
observed  in  recent  conferences  in  Toronto  and  New  Delhi.  Dance  has  many  ramifications 
and  does  not  limit  itself  to  only  performances.  The  electronic  media,  the  films,  the  press,  the 
dance  notations,  the  problems  of  research  and  the  like  cover  the  gamut  of  areas  in  which 
dance  has  engaged  creative  minds.  Dr  Hema  Govindarajan  dwells  on  the  scope  and 
limitations  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  dance  research  in  India  in  the  post-Independence 
era.  B.V.K.  Sastry  traces  the  early  history  of  dance  criticism  in  the  press  and  the  craze  for 
publicity  on  part  of  the  younger  generation  and  the  reasons  for  the  same.  Pratibha  Prahlad 
examines  the  role  of  the  television,  the  relation  between  dance  and  television  if  the  classical 
dance  is  to  be  viewed/enjoyed  on  the  television  at  all. 

The  place  of  dance  in  the  films  finds  a  fascinating  account  in  V.A.K.  Ranga  Rao’s  article, 
which  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  Whereas  in  case  of  an  innovative  and  creative  film  maker,  evolving 
a  new  language  of  cinema,  director  Kumar  Shahani  articulates  issues  relating  to  dance  and 
film.  How  to  include  ‘the  manifest  with  all  its  signs  of  erosion’  in  a  dance  film  (on  Guru 
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Kelucharan  Mahapatra)  ?  Arun  Khopkar  sheds  light  on  dance  ‘Within  and  without  frame’ 
filming  Bharata  Natyam  by  Leela  Samson,  creating  a  new  language  of  cinema,  offering 
spectators  the  viewpoints  which  one  never  sees  facing  a  dancer  on  a  proscenium  stage.  The 
interaction  between  the  dance  and  the  film  as  two  arts,  finds  a  felicitious  expression  in 
Sanchari. 

As  an  observer  of  Indian  dance  scene  and  as  a  dance  critic,  I  have  attempted  to  write  on  the 
changes  that  have  been  imperceptibly  as  well  as  noticeably  taking  place  in  the  classical  forms 
and  the  role  of  the  dance  criticism  in  giving  a  direction  to  the  dance  movement.  A  dance  critic 
can  not  work  in  isolation  as  both  the  dancer  and  the  dance  critic  need  to  grow  together. 

Today  thanks  to  the  electronic  and  print  media,  the  classical  dance  forms  are  receiving 
much  greater  exposure  than  it  was  possible,  say,  a  decade  ago.  As  stated  earlier,  dance  has 
Birju  Maharaj  become  a  part  of  the  international  dance  scene.  In  an  article  on  The  Role  of  the  Asia  Society 

of  New  York  in  popularising  Indian  Classical  dance,  its  former  director  Beate  Gordon  gives 
an  account  of  how  in  the  early  sixties  in  the  United  States  attempts  were  made  to  popularise 
the  classical  dance  forms.  The  strategies  employed  have  paid  dividends.  And  coming  nearer 
home  the  movement  of  the  SPIC-MACAY  initiated  by  Kiran  Seth  has  contributed  immensely 
by  bringing  the  great  performers  and  their  art  within  the  reach  of  the  young  generation,  with 
a  series  of  lecture-demonstrations,  which  in  turn  has  given  an  opportunity  to  the  young  to 
have  an  access  to  these  art  forms.  Its  impact  through  national  and  international  chapters  of 
the  SPIC-MACAY  has  undoubtedly  created  a  greater  awareness  of  our  classical  and  traditional 
heritage. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  artistes  who  have  responded  to  our  requests  to  write  in  spite  of 
heavy  demands  made  on  their  time  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  their  chosen  medium.  It  is 
their  ‘voice’  that  distinguishes  this  anthology  of  articles  on  dance.  For,  in  case  of  the 
performing  art  like  dance,  the  creative  needs,  the  aesthetic  issues  and  the  solutions  arrived  at 
by  the  dancers  have  been  of  significant  relevance  in  indicating  the  constantly  evolving, 
growing  and  developing  art  form,  besides  showing  the  new  directions  in  which  dance  is 
moving.  We  have  included  a  few  seminal  articles  duly  acknowledging  the  source,  as  they 
constitute  important  landmarks  in  writings  on  dance  and  are  within  the  aims  and  parametres 
of  the  anthology.  We  are  grateful  to  the  dancers  for  having  sent  the  relevant  photographs  to 
illustrate  their  articles  and  to  Avinash  Pasricha  for  the  bulk  of  photographs.  He  has  been 
following  the  dance  scene  assiduously  with  a  passion  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  and 
often  the  dance  photographs  ‘speak’  more  than  the  words.  Our  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Co-ordinator,  the  Editorial  Board  the  Convenor  and  the  Director  of  the  Research  and 
Publication  section  for  their  exemplary  patience,  allowing  us  to  have  enough  time  to  put  the 
material  in  a  cohesive  and  a  meaningful  manner. 


Dr  Sunil  Kothari 
Editor  :  Dance 
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Most  writers  on  Indian  aesthetics  have 
so  far  concerned  themselves  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  twin 
theories  of  rasa  and  dhvani  on  the  basis  of 
the  systems  of  speculative  thought  (i.e. 
darshanas)which  followed  and  not  preceded 
the  enunciation  of  the  rasa  theory.  This  has 
naturally  led  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  to  interpret  Indian 
aesthetics  through  the  six  systems  of  the 
darshanas. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  English  and 
Indian  languages  on  the  subject  that  it  is 
almost  forgotten  that  Bharata  enunciated  the 
theory  without  the  help  of  these  systems  at  a 
date  prior  to  these  systems  no  matter  which, 
upper  or  lower, dating  of  theNatyashastra  one 
may  accept  as  a  working  basis.  At  best,  his 
work  was  contemporaneous  and  not  later. 

Obviously  Bharata  could  not  have 
formulated  his  theories  in  a  vacuum.  He 
copiously  refers  to  his  predecessors  and 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  Vedas  and  the 
Shastras.  in  explicit  statement  he  only  refers 
to  his  formulation  as  derived  from  part 
psychical  and  part  physiological  systems.  The 
word  rasa  itself  being  derived  from 
Chikitsa-shastra.  He  takes  pains  to  distinguish 
his  work  from  the  Vedas  and  stresses  its 
unique  although  analogous  nature.  The 
dependence  is  acknowledged  nevertheless. 

While  scholars  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
existence  of  the  practice  of  the  arts, 
particularly  that  of  poetry  and  music  and 
have  brought  forth  massive  evidence  for 
proving  the  high  place  given  to  the  Kavi  and 


the  recitative  and  dramatic  form  seen  in  the 
narasamsi  gathas,  they  have  not  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  world  view  contained  in  those 
early  texts  in  relation  to  Bharata’s 
formulation.  Whenever  it  has  been  done  it 
has  been  attempted  through  the  yardstick  of 
mysticism  and  the  accepted  hypothesis  that 
the  Indian  world  view  was  totally 
otherworldly. 

This  paper  attempts  to  identify  the  primary 
sources  in  which  this  world  view  is 
embodied  and  to  establish  the  relationship 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole  in  the  Artistic 
Traditions  of  India,  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  For  doing  this,  one  of  several 
avenues  could  be  followed  ranging  from  an 
examination  of  the  purely  metaphysical  and 
the  cosmological  to  the  speculative  systems  : 
finally  one  could  analyse  the  language  and 
imagery,  which  is  used  to  communicate 
these  principles  and  the  methods  utilized  to 
correlate  the  microcosm  with  the 
macrocosm.  While  all  these  avenues  could 
be  profitably  explored  we  have  limited 
ourselves  here  to  the  imagery  which  has 
been  used  so  as  to  bring  home  the  parallel 
and  related  phenomenon  of  describing  the 
macrocosm  through  the  finite  concretization 
of  the  human  body,  particularly  the  senses 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  use  of  diverse 
physical  media  to  suggest  or  evoke  the 
infinite  on  the  other. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  Concept  of  Man 
in  relation  to  habitat,  physical  environment, 
nature,  animal  world  and  the  activities  of  the 
mind  and  the  senses.  The  primary  concept 
which  governed  all  the  speculations  was 
Atman  and  Brahman.  The  innumerable 
interpretation  of  this  concept  (except  that  of 
the  schools  of  materialism.Charvaka  and  a  few 
others)  give  special  place  to  the  Atman.  All 
relate  it  to  the  four  material  elements  of 
earth.  Water,  fire  and  air.  Even  Charvaka 
believed  that  these  elements  came  together 
and  constituted  a  particular  structure 
although  without  spirit.  The  others  believed 
that  creation  of  man  was  through  the  spirit 
but  was  manifested  in  the  elements.  Be  as  it 
may,  we  find  that  Atman  is  a  central  principle 
of  the  concept  of  man  in  both  Vedic  and 
Upanishadic  thought.  In  the  latter,  Atman  is 
conceived  as  dynamic,  full  of  consciousness, 
but  with  the  possibility  and  indispensable 
necessity  of  returning  to  stillness  -  some 
times  termed  as  a  static-eternity.  But  the 
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question  that  may  well  be  asked  is  :  How  is 
man  (or  purusha — the  word  used  in  early 
Vedic  thought)  created  ?  The  words  used  are 
kama  and  kartu.  The  two  words  are  central  to 
the  thinking  processes  :  the  first  represents 
the  activity  of  wishing,  desiring  and  the 
second  of  a  sacrifice,  tapas  in  short  of 
discipline  -  demanding  objectivity  and 
detachment  at  the  very  moment  of  the  act  of 
creation.  Thus  Man  acquires  a  special 
significance  both  as  a  biological  psychical 
unit,  and  as  the  essence  of  Man,  i.e.  humanity 
per  se. 

The  Vedic  writer  is  fully  conscious  of  the 
purely  physical  reality  of  the  biological  man. 
Repeatedly  his  organs  are  described. 
Narayana,  who  is  also  the  author  of  the 
Purusha  Sukta  (R.V.X.  90)  describes  vividly  all 
the  organs,  limbs,  and  all  parts  of  the  human 
body  with  the  innumerable  number  of 
bones,  veins  and  arteries. 

The  Taittiriya  Aranyaka  again  speaks  of  it 
in  III.  13.  In  the  Taittiriya  Upanishad  we 
come  across  this  again  in  the  discussion  of 
the  pancha-kosha.  This  is  repeated  at  other 
places.  Here  man’s  nature  from  the  most 
physical  to  the  psychical  is  delineated.  The 
physical  is  directly  produced  by  food, 
contains  in  itself  the  senses.  The  physical 
man  breathes,  thinks,  feels  and  resolves,  he 
is  alive  and  conscious  and  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  man  who  knows  and  can  reflect,  i.e.  the 
psychical  man  and  finally  there  is  he  who 
transcends  both  the  physical  and  the 
psychical  to  achieve  a  mystical  state  of  ananda 
or  that  of  pure  bliss. 

This  Man  consisting  of  sixteen  digits 
presents  a  picture  of  a  biological  and  psychic 
being  and  also  suggests  that  he  can  transcend 
both  these  aspects.  This  man  is  related  to 
nature,  the  elements,  and  animal  and  plant 
life.  The  environment  in  which  he  lives  is  not 
an  alien  environment.  He  always  considers  it 
his  own,  where  he  is  like  all  other  breathing 
life,  but  endowed  with  the  special  facilities  of 
self  reflection  and  speech.  Indeed,  man  is 
constantly  seen  as  embodiment  of  the 
elements  and  forces  of  nature  and  in 
relationship  with  animal  and  plant  life.  This 
gives  the  world  a  different  character  than 
what  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  evolution.  Man 
is  not  the  best,  because  he  overpowers  and 
conquers  nature  and  is  thus  the  fittest  to 
survive,  but  he  is  one  amongst  the  many  with 
a  capacity  of  ‘consciousness’  and 


transcendence  from  his  pure  physicality, 
through  psychical  discipline. 

If  these  are  the  bare  bones  of  the 
conceptions  of  Man  in  relation  to  his  physical 
and  ecological  environment,  let  us  see  what 
are  his  capacities  for  comprehending  the 
universe  through  these  special  faculties. 
Much  of  Vedic  thought  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Upanishads  are  couched  in  a  language  which 
is  indicative  of  the  awareness  of  the 
physicality  in  spite  of  all  the  overpowering 
evidence  of  these  texts  being  aimed  at 
transcendence. 

Indeed  an  examination  of  the  imagery  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishads  will  show  that 
senses  and  sense  perceptions  play  an  all 
important  role  both  in  themselves  and  as 
vehicles  of  communicating  the  ‘formless’ 
beyond  the  form. 
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Apart  from  the  Purushasukta  already 
quoted,  there  is  the  Yajur  Veda  and  the 
Atharva  Veda  which  is  replete  with  these 
references  to  the  senses.  Without  pausing  to 
delineate  the  details  of  these  references  let 
us  pass  on  to  the  text  of  a  few  Upanishads. 
The  Kena  Upanishad  calls  for  a  perfection  of 
all  parts  of  the  body-speech,  hearing,  sight, 
and  for  strength  of  all  the  senses  (Indriyani). 
And  all  this  is  entreated  for  what  purpose  ? 
The  sole  purpose,  for  not  being  cut  off  from 
Brahman.  He  is  the  ear  of  the  ear,  the  mind  of 
the  mind,  speech  of  the  speech,  life  of  the  life 
(breath),  the  eye  of  the  eye,  and  yet  beyond 
all  these.  The  dialogue  repeats  this  imagery 
of  the  eye,  ear,  mind  throughout.  Although,  it 
is  formless  and  unmanifest,  it  is  only 
accessible  to  us  by  means  of  the  senses  or 
intellect  and  expresses  therefore  ‘absolute 
knowledge’.  It  is  manifested  through 
multi-media,  each  interrelated.  Two 
processes  are  suggested  one  of  sheathing 
and  overlaying  and  the  other  of  an  organic 
interrelatedness.  Through  either,  the 
consciousness  of  the  ‘unmanifest’  is 
experienced  through  the  senses,  shining 
forth  in  an  instant  and  disappearing  like  the 
twinkling  of  a  star.  The  section  ends  with  a 
significant  verse  (Kena,  IV  -  8)  which  states 
that  the  means  for  its  attainment  is  primarily 
the  capacity  for  restraint  and  discipline  of  the 
senses,  subduing  them  through  tapas.  Here 
then  is  a  key  to  the  approach  to  the  body  and 
the  senses  :  although  both  important  and 
indispensable  vehicles,  they  must  be 
restrained,  subdued  and  kept  under  control. 
The  accepted  view  that  Indian  speculative 
thought  is  world  or  physicality  denying  has 
to  be  greatly  modified  if  we  observe  that  the 
vehicle  is  as  important  as  the  destination.  The 
actuality  of  sense  perception  and  its  vital  role 
in  a  framework  of  discipline,  restraint  and 
control  is  repeatedly  stressed. 

In  the  Katha  Upanishad  the  idea  is 
developed  further  from  another  point  of 
view.  Now  the  world  is  compared  to  a  fig  tree 
whose  root  is  upwards  and  whose  branches 
go  downwards.  Then  occurs  the  verse  in 
which  a  hierarchy  is  set  down  (sixth  valli  - 
verse  7).  Higher  than  the  senses  (and  their 
objects)  is  the  mind,  more  excellent  than  the 
Mind  (mansa)  the  intellect  (sattavam)  : 
above  the  intellect  soars  the  great  soul 
(mahanatma)  and  more  excellent  than  the 
great  one — is  he  unmanifested  (avyakta). 
And  higher  than  the  unmanifested  is  the  soul 


(purusha  here)  which  is  all-pervading  and 
without  sense.  This  verse  has  to  be 
understood  naturally  along  with  the  oft 
quoted  verse  of  the  third  valli  where  the 
same  idea  is  explained  through  the 
metaphor  of  a  chariot.  “Know  the  soul  (the 
embodied  soul  atman)  as  the  rider,  the  body 
(sarira)  the  chariot,  the  intellect  (buddhi)  the 
charioteer  and  mind  (manas)  as  the  reins  : 
the  senses  are  the  horses,  their  objects  are 
the  roads  on  which  they  wander.  The 
experience  is  the  soul  (atman)  endowed 
with  the  body,  senses,  mind  and  intellect. 
While  a-hierarchy  is  clearly  suggested,  once 
again  the  indispensable  role  of  the  senses 
and  the  body  is  not  obliterated  for  no 
chariots  can  run  without  horses  -  only  the 
horses  must  be  controlled  and  cannot  afford 
to  be  unruly  and  unharnessed.  The  wise  thus 
always  applies  his  mind,  has  the  senses 
subdued  like  good  horses  of  the  chariot  and 
the  intellect  (buddhi)  is  the  charioteer. 

Finally  is  the  injunction  similar  to  the  one  in 
Kena  Upanishad,  “Let  the  wise  subdue  his 
speech  by  mind,  subdue  his  mind  by  that 
nature  which  is  knowledge  (intellect), 
subdue  his  knowledge  in  the  great  soul, 
subdue  this  in  the  great  soul.  One  could  add 
countless  other  references  of  a  similar  nature 
from  the  other  Upanishad  Mundaka  (II,  I,  V., 
etc). 

What  is  important  to  note,  is  that  at  no  place 
is  there  an  indication  that  the  senses  are 
unreal  or  even  unimportant.  Instead,  it  is 
always  the  recognition  that  there  is  the 
possibility  of  externalizing  them.  The  Katha 
Upanishad  clarifies  this  further  in  the  fourth 
valit  -  where  it  points  out  that  the  senses  turn 
to  external  objects  and  therefore  man  sees 
only  these  objects,  not  the  internal  soul 
(antratman)  but  the  wise  with  eyes  ‘inwards’ 
desirous  of  immortal  nature,  beholds  the 
absolute  soul  (fourth  valli  -  verse  I).  Again  the 
twin  possibilities  of  the  senses  to  look 
outward  and  inward  are  clearly  suggested. 
The  one,  who  has  turned  inward  has 
experienced  the  formless,  can  see  clearly  the 
world  of  form  (rupa),  of  taste,  experience 
(rasa),  smell  (gandha)  and  of  love 
(maithuna)  (fourth  valli-verse  and)  Here  then 
is  the  second  key  to  the  world  view.  The 
world  form  of  (nama  and  rupa)  is  an  actuality 
to  be  comprehended  but  not  to  be  involved 
in.  One  could  go  on  adding  examples  and 
references,  but  the  few  cited  here  should 
make  it  amply  clear  that  in  the  discussion  of 
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the  ‘Absolute’  at  no  time,  the  body  and  the 
senses  are  denied.  Mind  and  matter,  sense 
and  spirit  are  not  in  opposition  but  are 
complimentary.  It  is  in  this  framework  that 
the  concept  of  Yoga  is  first  enunciated  in  this 
Upanishad  (VI-II). 

From  this  let  us  move  on  to  the  correlation 
which  is  established  between  the  senses,  and 
the  phenomenon  outside.  The  ‘senses’ 
harnessed  with  the  continual  possibility  of 
‘outward  and  inward  looking’  is  one  stream 
of  speculation  ;  the  other  is  the  establishment 
of  a  series  of  correlatives  with  energy  and  the 
elements.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Aitareya 
Upanishad  of  the  Rig  Veda  describes  the 
creation  of  the  universe,  the  creation  of  the 
worlds,  of  the  soul,  of  the  mundane  self  of  the 
Gods  (virat,  prajapati)  as  his  parts  of  man  as 
the  microcosm  of  the  universe,  and  of  food 
for  the  preservation  of  the  world.  “He 
created  the  three  spheres  of  water,  sunbeams 
and  of  death.  He  took  out  from  the  waters  a 
being  of  human  shape,  formed  him  and 
heated  him  by  the  heat  of  his  meditation 
(tapas).”  Here  the  mouth  is  equated  to 
speech  which  in  turn  is  equated  to  agni.  The 
nostrils  to  breath  and  then  to  vayu.  The  eyes 
to  sight  and  thus  to  sunshine  and  light 
(aditya).  The  ears  to  hearing  and  the  four 
quarters  of  the  universe  -  the  skin  from  the 
skin  of  hairs  and  the  regents  of  the  forest  and 
the  trees.  The  heart  is  equated  to  mind  -  the 
mind  to  the  moon.  The  navel  to  vital  air 
which  goes  downwards  and  finally  to  death. 
The  circle  is  completed  by  the  organ  of 
generation  from  which  the  seed  is  born, 
from  the  seed  the  waters. 

We  have  here  thus  the  human  body  and  its 
senses,  the  microcosm  in  its  relation  to  the 
directions  of  the  universe,  i.e.  space,  the 
elements,  fire  (agni),  light  (sun),  water,  earth 
and  moon  -  in  short  the  macrocosm.  The 
converse  process  is  suggested  in  section  two, 
where  it  is  said  that  fire  becomes  speech 
entering  the  mouth,  wind  becoming  breath, 
sight  entering  the  eyes,  the  quarters  become 
hearing  entering  the  ears,  the  annual  herbs 
and  regents  of  the  forest  becoming  hairs 
entering  skin,  the  moon  becomes  mind 
entering  the  heart,  death  becomig  vital  air 
going  downward  entering  the  navel,  the 
water  becoming  seed  entering  the  organ  of 
generation  (second  section,  verse  4).  The 
relationship  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  of  the 
multiple  to  the  one  and  of  the  finite  to  the 
infinite  is  clear  and  needs  no  commentary  - 


though  hundreds  of  commentaries  have 

been  written.  Then  natural  extension  is  to 

explore  whether  anyone  of  the  parts  can 

have  an  independent  existence  and  are 

self-sufficient  unto  themselves.  The  third 

section  devotes  itself  to  this  and  comes  to  the 

conclusion  that  they  are  all  interdependent 

and  that  they  are  in  their  singleness 

incapable  of  comprehending  the  whole.  The 

totality  of  the  experience  of  life  is  conceived 

of  in  two  ways  -  one  the  experience  (the 

bhokta)  and  the  seer  (drasta)  a  concept 

which  occurs  in  the  Mundaka  (III,  i.  I,  and 

elsewhere)  and  the  other  of  the  three  states 

(avastha)  namely  the  awakening,  dreaming 

and  sound  sleep.  Again,  the  metaphor  is 

inverted  for  what  is  considered  awakening  is 

really  sleeping,  and  that  which  is  sound 

sleep,  (turya)  is  indeed  awakening.  (Prasna 

IV,  2).  The  relationship  of  nature,  of  the 

formless  in  the  form  of  the  human  body  is 

the  essence  of  this  conception.  Again  the  Prana 

Prasna  Upanishad  consider  the  three  states  Choreography 

at  greater  length.  It  also,  gives  another  Chandralekha 


statement  of  the  different  creations  or  the 
principles  of  creation,  viz.  the  five  subtle  and 
gross  elements  (earth,  water,  light,  air  and 
ether),  the  five  organs  of  intellect,  the  five 
organs  of  action  with  their  respective  objects, 
the  mind  intellect,  self-consciousness, 
thinking,  right,  life,  etc.  This  series  is  in  an 
inverse  order  from  what  one  had  noticed  in 
the  Kena  and  Katha  Upanishad  :  here  also, 
although  not  so  clearly  stated,  is  an  order  of 
dependence  from  the  eye  to  the  mind  and 
the  parts  are  arranged  largely  according  to 
their  dependence  upon  each  other.  Aditya  is 
extolled  here  as  the  life -giver,  it  penetrates 
the  eastern,  southern,  western  quarters,  all 
intermediatry  quarters  and  thus  takes  up  into 
his  rays  all  creatures. 

It  is  this  vision  which  formulates  itself  in 
the  concept  of  the  Visvarupa  and  contained 
in  verses  7  and  8.  This  life,  the  soul  of  all 
creatures  (vaisvanara)  the  nature  of  all  the 
life,  rises  as  the  fire  (everyday  making  the 
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quarters  like  himself)  and  finally  he,  who  is 
known  as  the  nature  of  all,  as  the  taker  of  all 
the  omniscient  (jatavedas)  as  the  supreme 
support,  as  the  performer  of  austere  tapas, 
he  who  sheds  a  thousand  rays,  and  dwells  in 
life  a  hundred  fold,  in  those  creatures. 

A  whole  cosmology  of  the  visvarupa  is 
graphically  presented  in  the  verses  which 
follow.  The  feet  are  the  seasons,  the  twelve 
months,  the  atmosphere  and  directions  are 
indicated  (First  Prasna,  11-13).  The 
continuous  motion  of  the  sun  and  life  thus  is 
another  way  of  stating  the  cyclic  concept  of 
time  expressed  eloquently  elsewhere. 
(Prasna,  IV,  7) 

A  reading  of  this  Upanishad  again  brings 
home  the  vital  relationship  of  the  senses, 
body  and  soul.  The  Upanishad  ends  with  the 
significant  verse  of  all  the  parts  being 
annihilated  in  the  whole.  The  sixteen  parts 
(sodasa-kala  is  the  word  used)  are 
annihilated  when  they  reach  the  sea  and  then 
occurs  the  memorable  verse  “Let  men  know 
the  spirit,  who  ought  to  know  in  whom  the 
sixteen  parts  abide  as  the  spokes  in  the  nave 
of  the  wheel  in  order  that  death  may  not  pain 
you”.  There  is  also  the  telling  simile  of  the 
sun  and  the  rays. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  Upanishad  the 
recurring  metaphor  of  the  chariot  and  the 
wheel,  the  sun  and  its  rays,  the  senses  and  the 
body  and  their  correlation  with  the 
macrocosm.  The  concepts  of  time  and  space, 
of  externalization  and  internalization  are 
repeatedly  stressed.  The  one  guiding  pivot  is 
the  concept  of  the  formless  and  the  multiple 
form,  of  the  one  and  the  many,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
(Svetasvatara,  IV.  I,  etc.)  The  body  is  the 
vehicle  of  experiencing  the  formless,  and  it 
is  only  the  controlled  internalization  of  the 
senses,  which  results  in  the  key  concept  of 
Yoga.  One  should  also  draw  attention  to 
other  vital  concepts  such  as  the  gunas 
contained  in  the  Upanishad. 

We  find  thus  that  the  Upanishad  conceives 
of  the  human  body  with  its  organs,  as  a  living 
symbol  of  the  organic  relationship  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole.  Each  part  is  related  to  the 
other  and  interdependent.  The  senses  are 
important,  but  vehicles  of  both 
externalisation  and  internalization,  this 
man-body  is  placed  in  an  universe  of  the 
bhutas,  gunas,  purusharthas,  and  disas.  The 
images  revolve  around  the  universal 


invariable  of  the  water,  earth,  fire,  sky 
principles.  Further  their  body  is  placed  in  a 
circle,  with  sixteen  spokes  and  a  periphery 
of  the  circumference  is  held  together  by  the 
name  or  naval  of  the  body  or  wheel  chakra. 
The  centre  vibrates  and  creates  the  whole 
and  in  turn  annihilates  it.  The  process  goes 
on  eternally.  Time  is  cyclic,  without 
beginning  and  end.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
images  of  the  snake  eating  its  own  tail,  the 
two  fish,  the  unbroken  line  of  eternity,  of 
intertwined  snakes  and  finally  of  the  damaru 
with  intersecting  cones,  symbolizing  time — 
past,  present  and  future — in  artistic  terms. 
The  verticality  of  the  physical  man  is  the 
symbol  of  life,  the  stambha  with  planes,  and 
directions.  The  stambha  again  represents  life 
emanating  from  the  waters,  and  rising 
upward  to  the  sky.  (Atharva  Veda,  X-7). 

The  radii  of  the  circle  in  time  form  the 
sixteen  digits  or  spokes  of  the  wheel — with 
the  nave  or  navel  as  the  centre.  Many 
principles  can  be  comprehended  within  the 
image  of  the  circle,  and  the  radii  or  spokes, 
the  circumference,  and  the  segments  of 
space  contained  therein. 

Other  images,  such  as  the  chariot,  the  sun 
rays,  have  obvious  significance  and  have 
penetrated  all  levels  of  thought  in  India. 

To  this  has  to  be  added  that  which  is 
concretized  and  elaborated  upon  only  in  the 
Brahmanas.  The  key  concept  here,  as  of  the 
Vedas  is  the  yajna — translated  inadequately 
as  sacrifice.  A  close  scrutiny  of  the  rituals 
described  in  the  Rig  Veda,  the  Yajur  Veda 
and  finally  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  make  it 
amply  clear  that  the  ritual  was  a 
concretization  of  the  abstraction  contained 
in  the  Upanishad.  The  two  have  to  be  seen 
together  as  complimentary  to  each  other. 
Once  again,  we  come  across  the  concept  of 
the  senses,  the  purified  body,  the  symbolic 
lighting  of  fire  (agni),  and  the  consecration 
of  the  earth,  the  pouring  of  water  and  the 
establishment  of  the  relationship  of  the  body 
to  the  quarters,  the  spheres  and  the  cosmos. 
The  correlatives  are  established  as 
assiduously  and  a  whole  structure  of  physical 
activity  is  built  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
annihilating  the  parts  into  the  whole.  The 
Agnicavana,  the  Asvamedha,  the 
Purusamedha,  however  different  are 
identical  in  stressing  the  objective  of  the 
sacrifice  as  a  vehicle  of  transcendence.  We 
cannot  however  elaborate  the  minute  detail, 
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the  different  phases  and  aspects  of  a  yajna  but 
the  ritual  is  meaningful  only  because  it 
represents  in  the  particularity  of  the  act,  the 
universal  and  timeless. 

This,  then  is  the  nature  of  the  speculative 
thought,  its  language  and  imagery  and  its 
ritual  before  Bharata  formulates  his  theory. 
He  brings  together  into  one  fold  the  essential 
elements  of  this  speculative  thought, 
particularly  the  detailed  system  of 
correlation  of  the  senses,  body,  mind  and 
soul  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  elaborate 
structure  of  the  ritual  of  the  Brahmanas  in 
order  to  show  another  path  of  experiencing 
the  formless,  the  Brahmana,  through  the 
world  of  nama  and  rupa. 

Without  explicitly  stating  so,  he  makes  it 
clear  that  what  he  has  set  to  do  is  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  world  of  the  senses,  through 
the  processes  of  impersonalization.  The 
senses,  the  body,  their  correlation 
established  with  the  macrocosm  results  in  a 
system  of  impersonalizing  emotion  and  thus 
evoking  the  intangible  formless  and  the 
beyond  form  through  the  very  presentation 
of  form.  Rasa  in  the  aspect  of  transcendence, 
however  transitory  and  in  its  aspect  of 
concretization  through  the  eight  or  nine 
Rasas  is  the  methodology  of  this 
impersonalization.  In  short,  aesthetics  is  the 
path  of  the  cultivation  and  chiselling  of  the 
senses.  It  contains  the  evolution  towards 
increasing  subtlety  and  refinement.  There 
has  been  so  much  discussion  of  the  Rasa 
theory  and  its  varied  interpretations  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  it  here.  What  is 
however  necessary  is  to  point  at  the  salient 
features  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make 
the  whole.  Behind  it  all  is  as  Hiriyanna  rightly 
points  out  the  assumption.  “The  world  of 
sense,  quality  with  the  world  of  thought,  is 
but  an  appearance  of  the  ultimate  truth — an 
imperfect  expression  of  it  but  yet  adequate, 
if  rightly  approached,  to  point  to  the 
underlying  unity.  Neither  our  senses  nor  our 
mind  can  grasp  this  unity  but  so  much  of  it  as 
they  can  grasp  is  sufficient  to  find  out  its  true 
meaning  and  realize  it  within  ourselves.” 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the 
term  ananda  used  in  the  Taittiriya 
Upanishad.  To  quote  Hiriyanna  again,  “this 
word  is  the  clue  to  the  aesthetic  theory  of 
Vedanta”.  He  refers  to  another  concept  that 
of  the  Jivanamukta  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  Upanishads,  but  one  which  is  central  for 


an  understanding  of  the  Indian  viewpoint  in 
aesthetics.  Our  concern  however  is  not  with 
the  philosophic  interpretation  of  the  theory 
by  others  but  the  text  itself.  For  this,  we  have 
necessarily  to  return  to  the  formulations  of 
Bharata  in  the  context  of  theatre  and  of  the 
other  arts  albeit  formulated  somewhat  later, 
particularly  architecture,  sculpture  and 
paintings.  Bharata  himself  takes  good  care  of 
poetry,  words,  (sabd  artha),  sound  music 
(sangita)  and  dance  (nritya,  natya)  and 
keeps  referring  to  architecture  and 
sculpture. 

We  have  to  take  care  to  avoid  taking  the 
help  of  later  interpretations  and 
commentaries  on  the  text,  for  this  the  text 
alone  must  be  examined  against  the 
background  of  early  speculative  thought  and 
not  as  interpreted  by  the  great 
commentators,  such  as  Bhamaha, 
Anandavardhana,  Abhinavagupta,  Udbhatt, 
etc. 

So  then  why  was  the  Natya  Veda  created? 
It  was  created  in  response  to  a  request  from 


the  gods,  gandharvas  and  yakshas  :  “we  want  Prana 
an  object  of  diversion  which  must  be  audible 
and  visible”.  We  are  back  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear  of  the  Upanishads  where  the  two  organs 
play  a  significant  role  in  all  cognitive 
experience.  Further  then,  Indra  went  into  a 
state  of  Yoga  recalling  the  four  Vedas. 

Obviously  both  the  eye  and  the  ear — and  the 
state  of  internalization  of  the  senses,  i.e.  of 
yoga  are  highly  contextual  terms  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  the  aid  of  all 
that  we  have  considered  vis-a-vis  the 
Upanishads.  Bharata  is  fully  aware  of  this,  for 
the  very  next  verse  sets  out  the  objectives  of 
this  fifth  veda,  “which  will  conduce  duty 
(dharma),  wealth  (artha)  and  will  present 
the  learning  of  the  shastras  for  all  these  actions 
(sarvakarma)  and  will  review  all  the  arts  and 
crafts.”  In  saying  this,  Bharata  clearly  lays 
down  the  precise  relationship  between  what 
he  has  to  say  and  what  has  preceded  his 
theory  in  speculative  thought  both  in  the 
context  of  the  four  purusarthas  and  the 
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multi-disciplinary  aspects  of  the  arts.  Its 
ethical  import  as  also  its  pure  aesthetic 
context  is  clearly  enunciated.  He  elaborates 
further  by  specifying  the  elements.  He  has 
culled  from  each  of  the  Vedas,  in  the 
oft-quoted  verse  of  taking  words  (pathya) 
from  the  Rig  Veda,  acting  (abhinaya)  from 
the  Yajur  Veda  song  (gita)  from  the  Sama 
Veda  and  the  emotions  (rasa)  from  the 
Atharva  Veda(N.S.B.  al  17-18).  He 
acknowledges  debt  to  the  vedas  and  the 
Upavedas.  Now,  most  critics  hae  slurred  over 
this  portion  of  the  Natya  Shastra  as  being  no 
more  than  lip  service  to  the  Vedas  so 
frequent  in  Indian  writing.  A  closer  reading 
of  these  verses,  along  with  what  follows 
shows  that  Bharata  was  very  carefully  stating 
however  aphoristically  a  fundamental 
principle,  namely,  that  the  life  of  thought  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  Upavedas  was  not 
dissociated  from  the  life  of  feeling,  of  culture, 
of  emotions,  of  senses  and  the  body  and  its 
multiplicity  of  expression.  It  is  important  to 
note,  that  inspite  of  his  statement  that  he  has 
culled  all  these  elements  from  the  Vedas 
when  it  comes  to  the  business  of  actual 
performance,  he  does  not  find  the  gods  fit 
enough  to  understand  it  or  make  use  of  it. 
Indeed,  a  whole  new  class  of  life  has  to  be 
created.  Why?  Obviously,  Bharata  was  not 
referring  to  the  Indo-Aryans  as  has  been  held 
by  some,  but  he  was  indeed  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Arts,  like  any  other  discipline, 
required  training,  practice,  will  and  desire. 
No  wonder  they,  the  rishis  or  munis  who 
have  kept  their  vows  (vrata)  alone  are 
capable  of  containing  the  fifth  Veda  and  of 
putting  it  into  practice  (prayoga)  Bharata 
then  proceeds  to  enact  the  ritual  of  the  drama 
through  first  installing  the  jarjara  and  dhvaja. 
The  overpowering  significance  of  the  yupa 
in  the  context  of  yajna,  and  establishment  of 
the  stambha  is  well  known.  In  the  context  of 
drama,  it  acquires  the  same  significance  of 
identifying  a  centre  and  of  using  it  as  a 
symbol  of  success  and  of  fruitfully 
completing  the  ritual  of  the  drama.  The  rest 
of  the  chapter  lays  emphasis  on  the  puja  of 
the  stage  and  speaks  of  the  presentation  of 
theatre  as  a  yajna.  The  symbol  of  the 
stambha,  the  consecration  of  earth,  the 
importanceof  water — recall  what  we  have 
noticed  in  the  Upanishads. 

A  reading  of  chapters  I  and  II  (where  the 
erection  of  the  theatre  building  and  the  stage 
is  described)  clearly  lays  the  foundation  of 


what  is  to  follow  in  the  analysis  of  die  diverse 
media  of  expression,  namely,  word,  sound, 
movement  of  the  human  body  and  tala.  In 
propitiating  the  different  directions  and  the 
deities  of  each  of  the  directions,  the 
mattavarni,  the  pillars  and  the  two  levels  of 
the  stage,  Bharata  is  doing  exactly  what  was 
done  both  by  the  Upanishads  and  the 
Brahmanas,  i.e.  of  establishing  the 
relationship  of  the  physical  to  the  psychical 
and  ther  metaphysical.  On  the  one  hand  the 
limited  physical  space  is  being  made  into  a 
symbolic  design  (like  the  veethika  of  the 
yajna  in  the  Vedas),  on  the  other  he  is 
considering  those  who  perform  on  it  -  not 
particular  individuals  portraying  subjective 
emotion  but  single  entities  who  represent 
parts  of  an  organic  whole.  The  relationship 
of  the  microcosm  and  the  macrocosm  is  once 
again  underlined  and  unless  this  basic 
objective  is  kept  in  view  the  Natya  Shastra 
sounds  as  many  other  subsequent  texts  of  the 
arts,  a  jumble  and  medley  of  technical  details. 
The  chapters  which  follow  can  be  regrouped 
from  the  point  of  view  of  analysing  word, 
sound,  human  body  and  rhythm  with  a  view 
once  again  to  stress  the  disciplined  use  of  the 
senses,  and  their  possibilities  of  expression 
outward  and  external  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  methodologies  of  internalizing  these 
very  senses  on  the  other,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
same  experimental  truth  of  the  state  of 
ananda  mentioned  in  the  Upanishads.  In  this 
respect,  the  basic  postulates  of  early 
speculative  thought  of  the  particular  being 
an  aspect  of  the  universal :  the  formless 
expressing  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms 
(with  the  ever-present  consciousness  and  the 
forms  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
individual  in  the  one  formless  and  beyond 
or  transform)  and  the  establishment  of  the 
relationships  and  correlatives,  permeate 
considerations  in  aesthetics  in  all  the  arts, 
and  result  in  an  underlying  unity  of  spirit, 
content,  form  and  technique.  Indeed,  it  is 
these  principles  which  then  make  the  arts 
interdependent  and  interconnected  on  all 
levels.  The  concept  of  sixteen  Kalas  recalls 
the  sixteen  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and 
becomes  a  central  principle. 

In  a  brief  paper  of  this  kind,  one  can  do  no 
more  than  point  to  a  few  elements  in  each  of 
the  arts  at  the  level  of  spirit,  content  and  form 
to  show  that  unless  the  Upanishadic  world 
view  and  the  ritual  of  the  Brahmana  are  taken 
into  account,  the  aesthetic  theory  and  art 
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traditions  of  India  seem  complex  without 
being  meaningful.  Except  Coomaraswamy 
and  to  an  extent  Dr.  Stella  Kramrisch,  few 
other  art  historians  have  paid  attention  to  the 
fundamentals  which  govern  the  artistic 
traditions.  Most  others  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  specifics  of  the  art 
medium  or  have  only  commented  on 
technique. 

However,  both  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  and 
Dr.  Kramrisch  have  interpreted  Indian  art 
only  through  its  mystical  objective  and  not 
the  methodologies.  Dr.  N.R.  Ray  has,  in  a 
recent  work,  rightly  pointed  at  the  lokayata 
traditions.  But  he  too  does  not  identify  the 
elements  in  the  great  Upanishadic  tradition 
itself  which  points  at  the  organic  relationship 
of  the  senses  and  the  body  to  that  which 
transcends  it.  Also  he  distinguishes  the 
senses  of  form  from  Yantra  or  perfect  design. 
Indeed  the  two  are  intimately  related. 

The  Chhandogya  Upanishad  (VIIH,  1-3) 
speaks  of  the  antarhridaya  akasa  (space  in  the 
heart)  which  is  the  totality  of  the  ideal  space 
at  the  core  of  our  being,  where  only  the  full 
content  of  life  can  be  experienced.  That 
essence  of  life  in  the  context  of  the  arts  is  the 
realization  of  beauty  in  perfect  form,  where  a 
perfect  concord  (samsvat)  takes  place 
between  seer  and  seen.  The  artist  shares  this 
vision  and  it  is  this  which  gives  him  a  world 
view  which  is  totally  different  from  what  is 
described  as  the  descriptively 
representational  in  other  traditions.  The 
image  maker  in  India  must  realize  a 
complete  self-identification  in  whatever 
fashion,  with  this  psychical  internalization  of 
sense  perceptions.  Reality  assumes  a 
different  meaning  and  the  perfect  form  is  the 
model  of  his  inner  vision  which  he  then 
begins  to  give  expression  through  external 
form  or  forms.  The  maker  of  an  icon  thus  is  a 
practitioner  of  yoga  wherein  are  eliminated 
the  distracting  influences  of  trivial  transitory 
emotions  and  externalized  particularities. 
The  mind  produces  or  draws  (akarshati)  this 
form  :  the  word  itself  recalls  the  Vedic  word 
karu  which  stand  for  a  maker,  artisan,  singer 
of  hymns,  etc.  We  must  also  remember  that 
the  word  rupakara  used  much  later  (in  the 
Mahavastu)  once  again  underlines  this 
particular  faculty  of  the  artist.  He  is  the 
experiencer,  but  also  the  seer  with  a 
detachment.  In  short,  he  too  like  his  Vedic 
counterpart  sees,  hears,  feels,  but  above  all 


reflects  and  through  the  heat  of  his 
meditations  creates  multiple  forms  only  to 
suggest  the  formless  and  beyond  form. 

The  Indian  artist’s  concern  is  thus  with 
‘Form’  in  the  abstract,  as  design  imbued  with 
a  surcharged  consciousness  of  the  totality. 

He  gives  this  ‘Form’  many  forms,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  inner  state  in  which  he 
saw  the  perfect  form.  The  technique  of  the 
particular  arts  is  the  methodology  of  evoking 
a  similar  psychical  experience  in  the 
spectator  or  listener.  He  does  this  through 
impersonalization  of  the  subjective.  Indeed 
his  content  is  this  impersonalized  emotions. 

We  can  indeed  postulate  that  this  process  of 
impersonalization  of  emotions  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  sense  of  abstract  design. 

The  imagery  of  the  Upanishads  and  the 
elaborate  ritual  of  the  Brahmanas  is  the 
ground  plan  for  each  of  the  arts,  be  it 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
dance  or  drama.  The  artist  thus  repeats  and 
perfects  this  imagery  by  giving  it  concrete  Prana 


shape  through  stone,  sound  and  movement. 

Attention  to  these  fundamentals  of 
technique  has  been  drawn  in  Classical 
Indian  Dance  in  Literature  and  the  Arts. 
Here  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyse 
the  technique  of  evoking  rasa  through 
diverse  media.  That  detailed  analysis  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  that  if  the  technique  of 
each  of  the  arts  is  broken  up  we  find  that  the 
fundamentals  of  the  techniques  repeatedly 
draw  attention  to  the  relationship  of  Man  and 
the  Cosmos,  and  Man  and  nature  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  Upanishadic  seers  saw 
the  verticality  of  man  set  in  a  framework  of  a 
circle  with  directions.  The  body  of  man  is  the 
one  diameter  of  the  wheel  chakra  with 
sixteen  spokes,  and  a  still  centre  of  the  nave 
of  the  wheel  is  the  navel  of  the  body,  the 
diameters  represent  the  principles  of  the 
elements,  earth,  water,  fire  and  sky.  The 
verticality  represents  the  axis  of 
brahma-sutra  so  fundamental  to  the 
traditions  of  all  the  Indian  art  forms.  In 
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architecture,  it  is  seen  both  in  the  ground 
plan  and  the  elevation  plan.  In  either  one 
moves  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  from 
below  upwards,  from  earth  to  sky  and  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside,  from  outer 
darkness  to  inner  light.  Each  part  is  related  to 
the  whole  and  the  externalization  leads  to  an 
internalization  of  the  senses  to  a  formless 
stillness  collecting  back  to  the  centre.  In  the 
case  of  sculpture  also,  a  still  centre  is 
established  along  with  two  main  axes  ;  other 
vertical  and  horizontal  axes  are  drawn  to 
make  the  cage  (pinjara)  which  is  all  held 
together  within  a  circumference.  The  cage 
(pinjara)  is  a  basic  motif  and  the  word  itself 
is  significant  at  all  levels.  In  music  within  the 
circle  are  triangles  intersecting  where  the 
base  of  the  srutis  and  svara  ultimately  lead  to 
a  timeless  eternity  of  the  apex.  The  image  of 
the  damaru  is  repeated  with  the  tonic  and  the 
sama  of  tala  being  the  still  centre.  The  parts 
are  related  to  the  centre  and  to  each  other  in 
a  cyclic  movement  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
hierarchy  of  the  different  aspects  of  senses, 
body,  mind  and  intellect  and  consciousness 
was  established  in  the  Upanishads. 

Correlatives  are  established,  in  music  with 
the  srutis  and  svaras  as  units,  to  nature, 
animal  life  and  the  deities.  This  is  analogous 
to  the  description  in  the  Upanishad  of  each 
of  the  senses,  representing  different 
elements  (bhutas),  qualities  (gunas)  and 
aspects  of  the  universe.  It  is  significant  that 
while  describing  the  different  svaras  once 
again  the  imagery  of  the  body  is  used  and  it  is 
said  that  each  of  the  svaras  resides  in  a 
different  part  or  limb  of  the  body. 

In  contrast,  sculpture  and  icons  and  dance 
deal  with  the  body  itself.  Here  the  imagery  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishads  is  translated 
into  concrete  principles  of  form.  Instead  of 
using  the  imagery  of  the  body  and  the  senses 
to  communicate  the  nature  of  the  cosmos 
and  the  macrocosm,  the  body  and  the  senses 
are  impersonalized,  almost  abstracted  into 
pure  design  to  suggest  and  evoke  in  the 
hearer  and  the  onlooker  the  idea  of  the 
universal,  the  cosmic  and  the  infinite.  The 
circle  with  sixteen  spokes,  with  a  centre,  the 
square  with  opposite  lines  meeting  in  points, 
and  rhythmic  movement  within  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  become  its  central 
motifs.  The  formal  elements  of  these  arts  are 
directly  derived  from  this  conceptual 
background  where  the  physical  biological 


realities  are  comprehended  only  to  take  us 
back  to  the  consciousness  that  the  human 
body  and  the  senses  are  the  necessary 
vehicles  of  evoking  the  state  of  beatitude  and 
an  awareness  of  perfect  form  and  finally 
beyond  or  transform  (i.e.  para-rupa) 
particular  feaures,  individual  characteristics 
cease  to  have  literal  meanings, 
correspondence  between  the  physical  and 
psychical  is  again  established.  Thus  the  basic 
anatomical  structure  with  the  special  cord  as 
the  central  vertical  median  and  the  upper 
outstretched  limbs  as  the  main  horizontal 
axis  represent  the  physical  and  psychical 
reality.  These  are  held  together  by  a  centre 
usually  corresponding  to  the  navel  (or  nave 
of  the  chariot  wheel)  and  the  periphery  of 
space  is  enclosed  by  an  imaginary 
circumference.  The  balance  of  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  medians  gives  rise  to  the 
elaborate  structure  of  medians  -  verticals  and 
horizontals  (sutras)  and  the  deflections 
(bhangas).  The  cage  (the  pinjara),  is  made 
up  of  the  intersection  of  the  verticals  and 
horizontals  and  their  corresponding  emotive 
value.  Both  Indian  sculpture  and  painting 
evolve  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  lines 
(rekha)  and  there  is  much  discussion  on  the 
nature  of  the  line  (rekha)  whether  vertical 
ascending  thus  urdhva,  or  horizontal 
extended  parsva,  and  diagonal  (travaka)  or 
crooked  (vakra).  The  sculptor  looks  at 
human  form  in  terms  of  these  verticals  and 
horizontals  and  establishes  an  invariable,  a 
centre  or  a  bindu,  from  which  all  movement 
flows  outward  and  collects  inwards.  Thus, 
what  has  been  interpreted  by  most  art 
historians  as  the  complex  and  arbitrary 
system  of  proportion  and  balance  is  indeed 

the  translation  of  the  imagery  of  early 
speculative  thought  into  a  formal  language 
of  art.  Indian  iconography  has  also  been  seen 
and  largely  understood  as  the  representation 
of  different  aspects  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
divinities  and  human  beings,  and  their 
analysis  has  been  restricted  to  an 
identification  of  the  content  and  the 
implements.  Vhile  this  analysis  is  valid  on 
one  level,  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
three  types  of  postures  (i.e.  sthanas, 
kneeling,  sitting,  standing),  the  different 
units  to  suggest  enlarging  and  dwarfing  (the 
talas),  the  many  different  qualities  (i.e.  the 
gunas  of  the  sattvika,  rajasika  and  tamasika) 
are  all  deduced  from  the  conceptual  thought 
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and  its  resultant  principles  of  form  in  terms 
of  basic  geometrical  motifs.  The  square,  the 
circle,  the  inverted  triangles,  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  held  together  by  the  nave  or  navel  and 
the  circumference  become  the  common  and 
universal  vocabulary  of  the  artistic 
technique. 

One  could  give  a  thousand  examples  from 
all  periods  of  Indian  art  belonging  to 
Buddhist,  Jaina  and  the  Hindu  traditions,  to 
prove  the  universal  adherence  of  the  artists 
working  in  different  media,  be  it 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music  and 
dance.  Indeed,  these  are  so  pervasive  and 
evident  that  they  are  taken  for  granted  as 
arbitrary  design  rather  than  the  basic 
symbolic  foundation  which  is  a  continual 
reminder  of  the  speculative  thought  which 
gave  rise  to  them  uniformly  in  all  the  Indian 
arts. 

The  argument  could  be  profitably 
extended  to  the  field  of  music  and  dance 
where  sound  and  human  movement  is  once 
again  conceived  within  the  periphery  of  a 
circle  with  spokes,  and  a  still  centre. 
Variations,  endless  permutations  and 
combinations  are  possible  and  the  Indian 
tala  system  represents  this  in  a  most 
significant  manner,  where  the  sama  is  the  still 
centre  and  the  beats  are  the  spokes  and  the 
different  mathematical  possibilities,  the 
families  of  jatis,  etc. 

One  could  illustrate  this  through 
innumerable  examples  from  each  of  these 
arts.  Here  attention  may  be  drawn  only  to  a 
few  major  motifs  to  make  the  point  clear. 

The  first  is  the  architectural  plan  of  the 
stupa  of  Nagarjunakonda.  Amongst  others, 
three  stupas  are  built  on  the  architectural 
ground  plan  of  a  wheel  with  spokes,  eight, 
four  and  sixteen.  This  ground  plan  is 
followed  by  Indian  architectural  monuments 
and  is  seen  until  the  Kerala  temples  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
square  as  the  other  major  motif  is  followed 
-in  the  ground  plan  of  many  temples  chief 
amongst  these  being  the  Aihole  and  the 
Kailashnath  temple  of  Elora. 

In  sculpture,  many  outstanding  examples 
can  be  quoted,  but  the  analysis  of  the  famous 
Cola  Nataraja  figure  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
rhythm  of  the  world  is  comprehended 
through  the  use  of  the  upper  and  the  lower 
limbs  in  a  relationship  of  a  diagonal  where 
the  raised  leg  can  hypothetically  represent  a 
radius  which  can  encompass  the  entire 


space  of  the  circle.  This  is  held  together  by  Prana  sequence 

the  centre  or  the  navel  -  and  the  whole  figure 

becomes  the  symbol  of  cyclic  time  and 

circular  movement  of  the  universe.  Different 

permutations  and  combinations  within  the 

periphery  of  a  circle  as  inverted  triangles 

become  the  guiding  principle  of  a  style  like 

Bharatanatyam  in  Indian  dance  or  of 

intertwined  serpents,  nagabandha  in 

Manipuri  which  has  the  figure  of  eight  as  a 

central  motif.  Many  more  examples  could  be 

added. 

In  abstract  design  the  motifs  are  seen  on 
several  ceiling  designs  as  the  circle  and  the 
spokes  of  a  fish  with  a  centre,  in  Badami,  the 
concentric  circles  of  a  Naga  figure  in  the 
same  site  and  continuous  lines  of  eternity 
which  adorn  ceilings,  pillar  reliefs  and  the 
rest  in  practically  every  temple  or 
monument. 

Thus  what  appear  to  be  formal  elements 
of  all  the  Indian  arts  are  indeed  intimately 
related  to  the  abstraction  of  Upanishadic 
thought  which  is  assiduously  translated  into 
a  well-designed  concrete  language  of  artistic 
media. 

The  above  can  at  best  be  considered  a 
rough  suggestive  outline  of  a  line  of  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  Indian  art  where  the 
interconnectedness  and  the 
interdependence  of  levels,  and  genres  of 
abstract  and  concretization  is  fundamental 
and  basic.  All  this  along  with  the  details  of  the 
ritual  methodology  contained  in  the 
srauta-sutra  and  the  Brahmanas  could 
perhaps  modify  the  view  that  Indian 
aesthetics  or  artistic  creation  and  speculative 
thought  are  exclusive  categories  ;  indeed  it 
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Angika  may  lead  to  the  view  that  in  some  areas  the 

two  are  mutually  interdependent. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  line  of  enquiry  will 
perhaps  be  further  explored  through  an 
interdisciplinary  research  project  which 
would  investigate  the  different  elements  of 
these  arts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  world 
view  they  embody  and  the  methodologies 
they  adopt  to  translate  it  into  a  system  of  form 
through  diverse  media.  It  is  the  belief  of  this 
author  that  such  an  approach  and 
methodology  will  be  a  befitting  tribute  to  Dr. 
Ananda  Coomaraswamy.  His  penetrating 
insight  into  the  cohesive  vision  which 
permeated  all  the  Indian  arts  was  a 
pioneering  effort,  its  logical  culmination 
would  be  to  investigate  the  interrelationship 
of  the  Indian  arts  on  the  plane  of  speculative 
thought,  content,  form  and  technique.  This 
can  be  done  by  identifying  a  few  basic 
concepts  and  motifs  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  find  artistic  expression  in  the 
different  arts. 
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The  vast  body  of  multi-form  Indian 
dancing  is  broadly  divided  into  two  : 
‘Classical’  and  ‘Folk’.  These  two  words 
are  very  confusing,  since  many  forms  of 
Indian  performing  art  designated  as  ‘Folk’ 
are  replete  with  elements  of  classicism.  Till  a 
few  decades  ago  only  four  styles  of  dance, 
namely,  Bharatanatyam,  Kathak,  Kathakali 
and  Manipuri  were  being  considered  as 
classical.  The  thinking  behind  the 
classification  seems  to  be  not  quite  deeply 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  traditions  for 
which  it  could  not  recognise  that  Kathakali  is 
more  a  form  of  theatre  (Natya)  than  a  form 
of  dance  (Nritya).  Anyway,  when  in  the  50’s 
and  60’s  Oddissi  and  Kuchipudi  arrived  on 
the  scene  there  was  initial  hesitation  to  group 
them  under  the  ‘Classical’  category.  Later, 
connoisseurs  felt  that  the  two  forms  of  dance 
are  unmistakably  classical  in  character. 
Therefore,  they  are  now  being  considered  as 
‘Classical’.  Similarly  classical  status  was 
accorded  to  Mohini  Attam  from  Kerala.  There 
are  a  few  forms  of  dance  like  Chhau  and 
Satriya  of  Eastern  India  and  music  tradition 
like  Sufiana  Kalam  of  Kashmir  which  have 
elements  of  classicism  for  which  they  claim 
to  be  grouped  under  the  classical  category. 
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The  confusion  will  be  considerably  reduced 
if  the  Indian  dances  are  broadly  classified  as; 
(a)  Art  dances  which  pre-suppose  presence 
of  an  audience  and  (b)  celebrative  dances 
which  do  not  pre-suppose  any  audience 
since  they  aim  at  celebrating  life.  Many  forms 
of  tribal  and  folk  dances  can  be  classed  under 
the  latter  category.  All  those  dances  for  the 
performance  of  which  audience  is  a  must 
should  be  categorised  under  art  dances.  In 
these  dance  forms  when  audience  is  absent 
the  performance  is  considered  as  practice 
(riyaaz)  not  a  recital.  Most  of  these  dance 
forms  have  also  a  conscious  grammar,  either 
written  or  unwritten. 

Any  form  of  Indian  art  dance  primarily 
aims  at  giving  the  audience  an  aesthetic 
experience  and  entertainment  must  come 
through  the  relished  aesthetic  experience. 
This  relish  in  Indian  tradition  is  called  Rasa. 

Literally,  rasa  means  juice,  but  in  the  field 
of  aesthetics  it  carries  a  specific  meaning.  In 
fact,  such  words  as  bhava,  sthayibhava,  rasa, 
abhinaya  etc.  used  in  connection  with  Indian 
art  dance  and  theatre  are  technical  terms  and 
carry  specific  meaning  which  should  not  be 
confused  with  their  general  meaning.  For 
instance,  ‘positive’  and  ‘negative’  of  an 


electric  cell  mean  the  kind  of  electric  charge 
they  produce  and  is  totally  different  from 
their  general  meaning.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  specific  meaning  of  the 
words  are  rightly  understood  as  defined  in 
the  6th  and  7th  chapters  of  Natya  Shastra,  the 
most  authoritative  treatise  on  Indian 
performing  arts. 

The  key  word  is  bhava  which  generally 
means  ‘feelings’.  The  7th  chapter  of  Natya 
Shastra  discusses  various  kinds  of  bhava,  but 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  chapter  it 
indicates  the  specific  meaning  of  the  word.  It 
says  that  the  word  having  the  root  bhu  means 
either  ‘to  bring  about  the  thing  referred  to’ 
or  ‘to  make  one  think  about  the  thing’.  The 
aestheticians,  who  later  tried  to  elaborate 
what  have  been  said  tersely  in  Natya  Shastra, 
usually  use  a  standard  analogy  for  clarifying 
the  meaning  of  bhava  as  a  technical  term.  The 
analogy  is  somewhat  like  this.  Suppose  you 
have  a  piece  of  musk  (kasturi)  with  you.  You 
take  the  musk  and  rup  it  on  your 
handkerchief.  Then  you  keep  the  musk  back 
in  the  shelf.  When  you  bring  the 
handkerchief,  may  be  far  away  from  the  shelf, 
nearer  to  your  nose,  the  musk  as  if  were 
brought  about  before  you  or  you  are 
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reminded  of  it  that  is  left  on  the  Shelf  The 
handkerchief  is  thus  the  bhava  of  the  musk. 

From  this  perspective  the  dancers/actors 
create  on  the  stage  a  world  of  bhava-s,  not  the 
real  world.  When  an  actor  ‘kills’  another  on 
the  stage,  it  is  not  real  killing,  it  is  the  bhava 
of  killing.  The  ‘struck,  actor  meets  the  bhava 
of  death,  not  the  real  death.  The  point  can  be 
stretched  to  the  extent  that  if  there  is  a  tree 
on  the  stage  as  a  setting,  it  is  but  the  bhava  of 
a  tree. 

The  Indian  aestheticians  were  aware  that 
one  reacts  to  a  real  thing  in  a  totally  different 
way  from  that  to  the  bhava  of  a  thing.  While 
the  emotional  response  to  real  is  basically 
instinctive,  that  to  a  bhava  is  mental.  For 
example,  when  we  see  a  snake  we  react 
instinctively;  either  we  run  away  from  it  or 
we  take  a  stick  and  kill  the  snake.  But  if  we 
see  the  painting  or  sculpture  or  gestural 
mime  of  a  viper  ready  to  sting,  our  instinct 
will  not  trigger  the  feeling  of  fear,  but  our 
mind  will  contemplate  on  it  and  be 
fascinated.  The  Natya  Shastra  likens  this 
‘contemplation’  to  the  tasting  of  an  eatable. 
One  eats  mainly  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  one 
tastes  to  judge  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
relishing  for  the  palate  or  not.  If  it  is  relising, 


one  holds  it  longer  on  the  tongue. 

Salty  biscuit  is  a  special  preparation 
aimed  at  giving  the  tongue  a  relishing 
experience  of  the  saline.  According  to  the 
Natya  Shastra,  the  bhava  which  is  especially 
prepared  by  the  dancer  or  actor  for  the  visual 
and  aural  tasting  by  the  audience  is  called 
sthayibhava.  When  the  Sthayibhava  is  ‘tasted’ 
by  the  audience  the  corresponding  rasa  is 
experienced. 

Of  all  the  rasa-s  shringara  perhaps  is  the 
most  misunderstood,  especially  when  it  is 
translated  into  English  as  ‘erotic  sentiment’. 
First  rasa  does  not  mean  ‘sentiment’,  but 
aesthetic  relish.  And  the  connotation  of  the 
word  ‘erotic’  is  too  limited  to  contain  the 
deep  and  wide  ranging  concept  of  shringara. 

Literally  shringara,  derived  from  the  root 
word  shringa,  means  that  which  is  at  the  peak 
or  at  the  summit.  Therefore,  shringara  rasa 
has  always  been  considered  by  the  Indian 
aestheticians  down  the  centuries  as  the  most 
important  of  all  rasa-s.  Quite  a  few  call  it  the 
adi  rasa,  meaning  the  first  or  the  progenitor 
of  all  the  rasa-s.  It  has  been  often  said  that  he 
who  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  subtleties 
of  shringara  can  never  aspire  to  be  a  kavi 
which  means  not  only  a  poet  but  any  one 
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having  a  creative  and  highly  imaginative 
talent.  While  discussing  the  concept  of  rasa-s, 
the  Natya  Shastra  in  its  sixth  chapter  says, 
“whatever  in  the  world  is  pure,  sacred, 
bright,  and  beautiful,  is  the  metaphor  of 
shringara.  The  sthayibhava  rati  means  the 
‘delight’  produced  by  the  feeling  of  love 
which  should  not  be  limited  to  sexual  alone. 
It  becomes  clear  when  the  Natya  Shastra  in 
its  18th  chapter  divides  shringara  into  three 
types  :  artha-shringara,  kama-shringara,  and 
dharma-shringara.  When  there  is  a  definite 
motive  behind  the  love,  it  comes  under  the 
category  of  artha-shringara  which  may  range 
from  the  love  of  a  prostitute  for  her  client  to 
the  love/respect  of  an  employee  for  his/her 
employer.  When  the  desire  to  love  has  no 
motive,  it  comes  under  kama-shringara 
which  ranges  from  the  love  of  a  wife  for  her 
husband  and  vice-versa  to  the  love  of  parents 
for  their  children.  When  the  love  is  beyond 
the  body  and  is  entirely  spiritual  or  even 
ritualistic  it  comes  under  dharma-shringara. 
The  worshipful  love  of  a  devotee  or  a 
devadasi,  the  consecrated  dancing  girl,  for 
the  deity  comes  under  this  category.  The  love 
of  historical  Mira  for  the  mythological 
Krishna  is  another  example  of 


dharma-shringara. 

As  already  indicated,  rasa  is  the  relished 
aesthetic  experience  of  the  audience,  not  of 
the  actors/dancers.  It  is  the  artistic  activity  of 
the  artiste  that  gives  the  audience  the  rasa 
experience.  The  artistic  activity  of  an  actor  or 
dancer  when  he  or  she  is  performing 
expressional  passages  is  called  abhinaya. 

Abhinaya  is  divided  basically  into  four 
kinds  :  vachika,  angika,  aharya,  and  sattvika. 
Whenever  the  vocal  chord  is  used  in  the 
abhinaya  it  comes  under  the  vachika 
category;  it  may  be  a  shriek,  a  prose  dialogue, 
or  a  sung  line.  Angika  is  mimetic  passage 
expressed  through  gestures.  This  kind  of 
abhinaya  is  highly  developed  in  Indian  dance 
and  theatre.  The  elaborate  and  fascinating 
language  of  hand  gestures  comes  under  this 
category.  Aharya,  meaning  peripheral,  is  the 
make-up  and  costumes.  Sattvika  abhinaya  is 
possible  only  when  the  actor/dancer  has  a 
total  empathy  with  the  portrayed  character. 
For  instance,  an  actress  is  preparing  the 
sthayibhava  of  intense  shoka  (sorrow)  in  a 
dramatic  situation  in  which  the  character 
being  portrayed  has  lost  her  husband.  If  the 
actress  has  a  total  empathy  with  the  portrayed 
character  tears  will  roll  down  from  her  eyes 
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involuntarily,  which  will  be  the 
sattvikabhinaya. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  presentational 
style  abhinaya  is  divided  into  two  categories : 
samanya  and  chitra.  While  the  former 
emphasizes  mainly  prose  dialogue,  the 
latter  admirably  blends  music,  dance,  and 
stylized  mime.  In  Indian  art  dances  the 
expressional  passages  are  always  rendered 
through  chitrabhinaya. 

Abhinaya  is  not  merely  art  of  acting.  It  is 
that  artistic  process  by  which  the  bhava  of  a 
feeling  or  emotion  is  transformed  into  a 
relishing  sthayibhava  so  that  the  audience 
get  the  experience  of  rasa.  The  aim  of  an 
Indian  art  dancer  or  actor  is  to  become  the 
sthayibhava  incarnate.  Abhinavagupta,  a 
great  aesthetician  of  10th  centurty,  who 
wrote  the  most  enlightening  and 
authoritative  commentary  Abhinavabharati 
on  the  Natya  Shastra,  calls  this  incarnated 
sthayibhava  as  dhyanapadam  which  means 
the  base  for  contemplation.  With  an  example 
he  clarifies  the  concept.  In  a  temple  the  idol 
of  Krishna  smeared  with  vermilion  etc.  is  not 
the  model  of  God  who  is  basically  abstract. 
The  idol  is  only  a  murti  (concertized  form) 
to  serve  as  a  dhyanapadam  for  the  devotee 


who  through  his  intensely  meditative 
imagination  (samkalpa)  makes  his  mind  to 
rise  from  the  concrete  and  soar  towards  the 
abstract. 

An  art  dancer,  who  understands  the  Indian 
aesthetical  thinking  properly,  will  never  aim 
at  expressing  an  emotion  as  it  is  expressed  in 
real  life,  because  it  may  then  arouse 
instinctive  reaction  in  the  mind  of  the 
audience.  Instead,  through  the  alchemy  of 
art  he  will  aim  at  becoming  the 
dhyanapadam  of  the  emotion  in  such  a  way 
that  the  audience  will  find  it  relishing  to 
contemplate  on. 

The  Natya  Shastra  likens  sthayibhava  to  a 
bowl  of  curry.  Different  kinds  of  materials, 
such  as,  vegetables,  spices  etc.  are  processed 
in  a  particular  way  for  the  preparation  of  a 
curry  which  does  not  taste  like  any  of  the 
constituent  ingredients.  Its  distinctive  taste 
aims  at  giving  the  tongue  a  relishing 
experience.  If  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
curry  tastes  as  it  did  when  raw,  the  chef  is 
discredited.  So  also  is  the  case  with 
sthayibhava.  The  expression  of  a  deeply  felt 
emotion  is  not  only  mixed  but  also 
processed  with  music,  dance,  poetry  etc.,  to 
prepare  the  resultant  sthayibhava  which 
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should  not  taste  like  the  basic  ingredient,  i.e., 
the  deeply  felt  emotion.  Its  distinctive  taste, 
even  if  the  basic  emotion  be  ‘disgust’,  should 
aim  at  giving  a  relishing  experience  to  the 
audience  and  at  inspiring  them  to 
contemplate  on  it. 

In  salad  all  the  ingredients  almost  retain  the 
taste  they  had  when  raw.  In  curry,  however, 
they  have  to  lose  their  raw  taste.  This  analogy 
when  taken  to  the  field  of  abhinava,  explains 
as  follows  :  The  salad  is  lokadharmi  and  the 
curry  is  natyadharmi.  The  lokadharmi 
abhinaya  is  realistic  while  natyadharmi  is 
highly  stylized.  According  to  Indian 
aesthetics  natyadharmi  is  considered 
superior  to  lokadharmi. 

The  aphoristic  formula  for  the  issuance  of 
rasa  as  given  in  the  Natya  Shastra  is  that  the 
rasa  issues  forth  when  vibhava,  anubhava, 
and  vyabhicaribhava  are  appropriately 
blended.  Vibhava  means  ‘special  kind  of 
bhava.’  It  is  again  of  two  kinds;  alambana, 


meaning  ‘receptacle’  and  uddipana,  literally 
meaning  ‘lighting  up’  but  actually  means  that 
which  enhances  the  issuance  of  rasa.  An 
appropriate  environment  helps  to  deepen 
the  evocation  of  a  particular  emotion.  For 
instance,  for  tasting  shringara  rasa  the 
emotion  of  love  is  evoked.  A  suitable 
environment  may  be  provided  by  a  garden, 
spring  time,  and  blossoming  flowers  etc. 
When  the  dancer  evokes  such  an 
environment  through  his  abhinaya,  it  is 
called  uddipana  vibhava.  More  important 
however  is  the  alambana  vibhava,  the 
receptacle  of  the  evoked  emotion.  Generally, 
it  is  the  character  which  is  portrayed  through 
the  abhinaya.  For  instance,  for  the  tasting  of 
vira  (heroic)  rasa  a  brave  character  with 
good  deal  of  fortitude  is  chosen  to  be 
portrayed.  This  character  is  the  alambana 
vibhava. 

Anubhava  means  ‘the  bhava  that  follows’. 
It  is  actually  the  enactment  appropriate  to  the 
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temperament  of  the  alambana  vibhava  and 
to  the  dramatic  situation.  In  other  words  it  is 

the  actions  and  expressions  of  the  character 
chosen  as  alambana. 

The  most  misunderstood  is  the 
vyabhicaribhava.  It  is  also  called  sanchari 
bhava.  Both  mean,  the  bhava  which  is 
transitory.  Its  main  aim  is  to  heighten  the 
taste  of  the  sthayibhava.  More  appropriately 
it  may  be  called  a  visitant  bhava.  Some 
feelings  are  not  concordant  with  a  particular 
emotion.  For  instance,  the  feeling  of  anger 
doesn’t  quite  agree  with  the  emotion  of  love. 
If  however  one  is  jealous  of  one’s  lover 
because  of  unmistakable  signs  of  infidelity, 
the  feeling  of  anger  comes  as  a  visitant.  This 


anger  and  the  anger  toward  an  enemy  are 
totally  different.  While  the  abhinaya  of  anger 
for  the  enemy  is  anubhava,  that  for  the  lover 
out  of  jealousy  is  vyabhicaribhava. 

The  appeal  of  Indian  art  dances  lies  in  the 
fact  that  being  highly  evocative  they  are 
deeply  poetic.  The  poetic  quality  is  much 
watered  down  if  the  sthayibhava  is  not  fully 
developed.  No  doubt,  dance  is  an  applied  art. 
The  dancer  therefore  needs  to  know  how  to 
and  what  to  apply.  But  it  is  through 
understanding  of  the  rasa  theory  that  can  give 
him  the  right  answer  to  the  question  :  how  to 
apply.  India  holds  that  in  the  field  of  art 
rasameva  jayate  meaning  ‘it  is  only  rasa 
that  is  celebrated’. 
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Time  was  when  we  were  adventurous 
people,  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world 
in  the  cause  of  knowledge  or, 
sometimes,  in  search  of  wealth.  Socrates  is 
said  to  have  met  Indian  metaphysicians  in 
Rome,  and  the  brisk  trade  along  the  Silk  road 
took  many  a  merchant  and  monk  to  far  off 
lands,  East  and  West.  Thanks  to  the 
wandering  minstrel,  who  also  flourished  in 
that  milieu,  India’s  literary  tradition  has  a 
corpus  of  romantic  poetry  that  is  traceable  to 
the  pre-Christian  era. 

Reflective  of  its  antiquity,  the  earliest 
known  poems  of  this  genre  are  those  that 
occur  in  the  anthology  known  as  Gatha 
Saptasati  in  Prakrit ;  this  compilation  of  seven 
hundred  couplets  is  ascribed  to  Hala 
Satavahana  who  ruled  in  central  India  in  the 
first  century  A.D.  The  Satavahanas,  as  the 
name  implies,  were  chieftains  who 
controlled  the  vehicles  for  the  caravan 
traders  and,  thereby,  came  to  power.  It  was 
in  the  court  of  Hala  that  many  a  poet  recited 
his  song  of  love  ;  out  of  the  several  lakhs  of 
such  poems,  the  ruler  made  an  anthology  of 
the  choicest. 

This  brief  account  of  the  background  -  the 
adventurer  in  search  of  knowledge  or 
wealth,  the  ruling  chieftain  and  the  minstrel  - 
enables  us  to  recognise  what  influenced  the 
style  and  content  of  romantic  poetry.  There 
was,  of  course,  another  genre,  viz.,  heroic 
poems  celebrating  the  victory  in  war  or 
valour  of  the  local  chief ;  this  is  manifest  in 
the  raso  poems  of  medieval  times,  e.g 
Prithviraj  Raso.  But,  the  discussion  here  is  of 
the  romance  that  pertains  to  human 
emotions. 

Youthful  love  in  all  its  aspects,  - 
pre-marital,  clandestine,  marital, 
extra-marital  -  has  a  certain  universal  interest, 
which  is  what  the  minstrels  of  those  days 
dwelt  upon  in  their  songs.  Reciting  them  to  a 
gathering  of  travellers  at  a  camp  along  the 
caravan  route  would  have  found  an  audience 
of  utmost  enthusiasm,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  chieftain. 

This  is  what  one  can  infer.  For,  it  seems 
likely  that  such  recitals,  in  such  auspices,  can 
well  account  for  the  unique  characteristics  of 
the  love  poems  of  ancient  India.  The  most 
distinct  feature  is  the  dramatic  quality  of  each 
couplet,  offering  a  quick  flash  or  cameo  of  a 
situation  or  sentiment  in  love,  which  is 
salacious  without  being  personal.  Thus,  in 
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any  poem  of  this  category,  one  can  not  find  a 
single  proper  name  of  the  kind  that  is 
encountered  in,  say,  the  sonnet  in  English. 
With  the  simple  device  of  the  pronouns  ‘he’ 
and  ‘she’,  the  song  depicts  tenderness  or 
intensity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
song  universal ;  any  listener  can  relate  it  to 
his  own  life.  If  there  is  another  character  who 
figures  in  the  song,  it  is  the  sakhi,  the 
companion  of  the  girl  in  love,  who  shares  all 
secrets,  makes  secret  trysts  for  her  friend  and 
her  lover  ;  she  is,  in  fact,  the  alter-ego  of  the 
girl  who  is  in  love. 

This  convention  of  building  all  poetic 


output  round  the  three  -  he,  she,  sakhi,  -  is  Krishna 

embellished  by  another  feature,  viz.,  that  the  surrenders 

poems  are  set  in  rural  surroundings  and  the  to  Radha 

people  are  simple  folks,  working  on  farms 

and  fields  ;  aristocracy  or  royalty  does  not 

figure  in  them.  Yet,  if  the  songs  were  worthy 

of  recitation  in  the  gatherings  of  merchants 

and  princes,  it  was  because  of  the 

sophistication  in  the  style  of  poetry.  Subtlety 

and  delicate  charm,  evidently  the 

contribution  of  skilled  minds,  earned  for 

these  songs  the  respect  of  those  who  built  the 

literary  tradition  in  classical  forms. 

Interestingly,  identical  virtues  obtained  in  the 
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Sakhi, 

the  confidante 
tells  Krishna : 
Please  go  unto 
Radha  who  is 
awaiting  you 


early  Tamil  poems  of  this  genre,  known  as 
Sangam  literature,  and  the  Sanskrit  tradition 
adopted  the  format  to  produce  what  are 
known  as  muktaka-s,  literally  pearls  of 
beauty. 

How  this  common  heritage  came  to 
belong  to  literature  in  all  the  three  of  the 
oldest  languages  of  India  -  Prakrit,  Sanskrit 
and  Tamil  -  is  a  fascinating  story ;  but,  that  lies 
outside  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  article. 
What  is  worthy  of  attention  is  the  beauty  that 
could  be  derived  by  means  of  the 
conventional  poetry  that  the  genre 
represents.  Notwithstanding  the  set  pattern 
that  the  conventions  demanded,  the  beauty 
of  the  poetry  is  such  as  belongs  to  the  beauty 
of  a  raga  which  a  singer  is  able  to  create 
the  conventions  of  the  scale,  i.e  the  swara-s 
that  are  permissible. 

When  an  experience  of  love  is  recollected 
in  tranquility,  youth  becomes  poetic.  A  song 
in  Kuruntohai  in  Tamil  runs  : 
clever  thief  she  is,  -  my  love. 

Coming  at  night,  like  scent 
of  forest  bloom, 
she  is  mine. 

When  morning  comes, 
neatly  combed  and  without  bloom, 
her  distant  look  in  midst  of  kin  says 
she  is  theirs  ! 

That  song  is  in  eight  lines  ;  but,  a  couplet 
would  suffice  to  give  a  flash  of  romance,  as  in 
this  gatha  in  Prakrit : 

I  recall  that  face.... 

when  lips  were  drawn,  to  kiss, 

she  shook  her  head  ;  as  pendants  shone 

it  seemed  as  if  her  face  was  lotus, 

bees  whizzing  around. 

One  can  get  a  glimpse  into  the  universe  of 
romance  in  a  song  in  Sanskrit  that  sums  up  : 
Not  mindful  of  things  around, 
nodding  absently  to  all  questions, 
her  entire  world  of  thought  and  deed 
is  shared  with  one  -  sakhi. 


But,  what  skill  in  shooting 
curved  glances,  sharp  and  shiny  ! 

Every  limb  is  marked  for  love  ; 
this  girl  is  coming  into  youth 
Such  little  sketches,  with  layers  of 
suggestive  power,  should  have  been  eagerly 
listened  to  by  the  weary  travellers,  away  from 
home.  More  so,  when  there  was  a  recurring 
suggestion  of  the  loving  woman  waiting  for 
her  man  away  from  home.  Listen  to  this 
plaint : 


He  has  gone  in  search  of  noble  wealth, 
beyond  the  forest  green  ; 

I  languish  here,  my  bangles  fall. 

I  cannot  sleep,  not  a  day. 

This  rain  pours  and  roars  - 
no  thought  for  ‘pitiable  girl’. 

Look,  that  lightning  flash, 
it  shoots  for  me  ! 

That  song,  occuring  in  Kuruntohai,  has 
many  parallels,  not  only  in  Sangam  poetry  of 
ancient  Tamil,  but  also  in  Prakrit  gatha-s, 
which  is  significant ;  for,  it  is  to  Gatha 
Saptasati  that  we  can  trace  the  early 
manifestation  of  the  stylised  nayika.  The  girl 
who  pines  for  her  man  who  has  gone  abroad 
is  spoken  of  as  ‘Pauttha  payeeya’  in  the 
gatha-s  ;  the  word  is  proshitapatika  in 
Sanskrit.  In  a  flash,  the  minstrel  is  able  to 
evoke  the  picture : 

Stretching  far  her  lily-eyes 
to  scan  the  highway  quite  afar, 
there  she  stands,  awaiting  you  ; 
her  breasts  are  at  the  door  -  holy  pots 
When  the  lonely  woman  pines  and  wears 
away,  it  is  the  sakhi  who  consoles  her,  in 
poetic  terms, 

Enough,  stop  these  splashing  tears  ; 
as  you  cry,  the  bracelet  dangles  loose. 

The  time  he  fixed  for  return  is  here, 
to  end  for  you  the  endless  days 
of  standing  at  the  wall,  to  count 
the  daily  markings  made. 

Look  ;  look  at  the  jasmine  white 
worn  by  shepherd  boys  in  string. 

The  blossoms  speak ! 

Every  situation  of  this  nayika  lends  rich 
material  for  the  poet ;  her  mood  when  the 
man  is  about  to  go  away  -  even  at  the  very 
mention  of ‘journey’  -  her  loneliness,  her 
longing  for  his  return,  her  excitement  on  his 
return,  and  so  on  ;  it  all  gets  immortalised  in 
verse. 

The  proshitapatika  endeared  herself  to 
the  listener  intensely,  it  would  appear.  For, 
when  bhakti  poetry  developed  in  medieval 
India,  the  devotional  poet  could  think  of  no 
better  device  than  to  draw  upon  this  very 
model ;  madhura  bhakti  uses  the  symbolism 
thereof  to  depict  the  devotee  who  longs  for 
the  Lord.  Interestingly,  the  language  remains 
the  same  -  romantic.  Thus,  the  saint-poet 
sings  of  the  Lord  as  Lover  and  of  himself  as 
His  beloved  ;  the  convention  is  not  limited  to 
Meera  or  Andal. 

Once  we  perceive  this  continuum,  it  is 
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possible  to  understand  the  strong  position 
that  a  piece  like  Varnam  holds  in  the 
repertoire  of  Bharatnatyam.  The  dancer  is  at 
once  the  nayika  and  the  devotee  ;  the  mood 
is  at  once  romantic  and  spiritual ;  the 
resultant  effect  is  ecstatic. 

The  idea  that  human  beings  can  interact 
with  divine  ones  erotically  is  traceable  to 
olden  times.  That  it  has  enriched  the 
universe  of  dance  in  our  times  is  a  blessing, 
as  we  sit  and  enjoy  a  Varnam  wherein  a  girl 
tells  her  sakhi  to  ‘go  and  bring  my  Lord  to 
me  ;  I  pine  for  Him’.  The  deity  might  be 
Krishna  and  even  Shiva  depending  on  the 
temple  that  inspired  the  song  and  dance.  The 
return  of  the  lover,  in  human  parlance,  is  but 
a  small  enactment  of  the  great  bliss,  -  advent 
of  God’s  grace.  This  poetic  felicity,  known  as 
bridal  mysticism,  is  not  confined  to  India  : 
the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  typical  instance  in 
Western  literature.  What  is  striking,  however, 
is  the  prodigious  output  of  the  bhakti  poets, 
in  every  region  and  in  every  language.  Thus, 
the  poetry  of  Meerabai,  Surdas,  Vidyapati, 
Madhavdeva,  Jayadeva,  Kshetrayya,  Muthu 
Tandavar  and  others  serves  to  enrich  the 
dance  theatre,  irrespective  of  the  style  of 
dance.  In  all  such  songs,  the  sakhi  must 
figure,  invariably ;  she  may  be  denoted 
differently  in  different  languages  -  sahi,  cheti, 
tozhi,  cheliya  etc. 

The  sakhi,  as  character  in  the  drama  of 
love,  has  a  key  role  in  the  success  of  the 
romantic  encounter.  She  is  the  one  who  fixes 
the  tryst  between  the  lovers,  in  the  secret  of 
the  riverside  or  of  the  forest ;  she  is  the  one, 
therefore,  who  is  privileged  to  pull  up  the 
lovers  where  necessary.  If  the  girl  were  to  be 
too  timid  or  too  proud,  the  sakhi  encourages 
or  admonishes.  Equally,  the  sakhi  can,  with 
authority,  pull  up  the  man  when  he  is  late  or 
indifferent.  ‘Saa  virahe  tava  deenaa in  Gita 
Govindam  belongs  to  this  category  ;  so  is  the 
padam  in  Telugu,  ‘Daari  joochu  chunnadi 
By  the  use  of  dramatic  narrative  in  the 
present  tense,  such  poems  are  powerful  in 
evoking  karuna  rasa.  Rajasekhara,  the 
medieval  poet,  gives  a  vivid  portrait  of  a 
pensive  woman  ;  she  is  in  tears,  which  roll 
down  the  cheeks  and,  with  a  slight  pause  at 
the  neck,  flow  along  the  breasts  to  form  a 
necklace  of  pearls.  The  inlaid  beauty  of  a 
poem  like  this  unfolds  itself,  stage  by  stage 
making  it  especially  suitable  for  singing.  If 
the  pensive  mood  indicates  the  lonely  state, 


the  tears  suggest  viraha ;  copious  flow 
reflects  the  intensity  of  feeling  and  the 
conceit  of  tears  forming  a  garland  is  poignant 
description  of  the  forlorn  woman.  In  a  final 
flourish,  the  poet  adds  that  the  tear  bursts 
into  tiny  droplets  on  reaching  the  tip  of  the 
breast,  lending  eloquent  testimony  to  youth 
that  is  being  wasted.  Such  is  the  stuff  of  which 
abhinaya  is  made  ;  the  more  the  dancers 
comprehension  of  poetic  suggestion,  the 
richer  her  abhinaya. 

A  panoramic  view  of  India’s  tradition  in 
literature  and  in  the  performing  arts  cannot 
but  affirm  the  linkages  ;  poets  seem  to  have 
visualised  the  musical  or  dance 
interpretation  of  what  they  composed,  as  it 
were.  At  any  rate,  the  aesthetic  principles  that 
govern  poetry  are  found  to  apply  equally  in 
the  sphere  of  dance.  Rasa,  for  instance,  is  part 
of  the  vocabulary  in  all  arts  ;  the  concept  of 
the  eight  nayikas  is  as  relevant  to  poets  like 
Amaru  as  to  any  dancer  ;  awastha,  the  mood 
or  state  of  mind  of  the  nayika,  is  another 
element.  Those  who  evolved  the  concepts  of 
aesthetics  derived  alike  from  fundamentals, 
as  evidenced  in  the  parallels  that  obtain  in 


She  imagines  you 
playing  upon  flute 
says  sakhi. 
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Poet  Jaydeva  sings 
in  praise  of 
Krishna. 


Natya  Shastra  and  Toikaappiyam  -  far  apart, 
seemingly,  in  language  as  well  as  content. 
Significant  it  is  that  Jayadeva,  whose  Gita 
Govindam  is  hailed  as  lyrical  literature  par 
excellence,  has  also  been  known  as  the  guide 
to  the  dancer,  Padmavati.  (padmaavati 
charana  chaarana  chakravarti). 

Subtler  distinctions  were  added  in 
medieval  times,  as  relish  grew  more  and 
more  ;  the  state  of  the  nayika  when  the  man 
is  planning  to  go  away  from  home,  when  he 
is  about  to  go,  when  he  takes  leave,  and  so 
on  came  to  be  listed  ;  poetry  was  accordingly 
relished.  The  anthology  known  as 
Amarushataka  is  rich  in  such  subtlety. 

Next  to  the  proshitapatika,  perhaps,  the 
most  widely  sung  nayika  is  khandita.  Here 
again,  source  material  dates  back  to  the 
gatha-s  and  Sangam  poems.  A  song  in 
Kalittohai  runs  thus  : 

Stop,  please  stop  ;  don’t  enter  here. 

Go  to  your  beloved,  with  tresses  fragrant ; 
you  seem  to  miss  your  way 
This  can  be  seen  as  the  precursor  to  Yaahi 
Maadhava. . . .  ’  of  Jayadeva  and  to  the  padam 
in  Telugu,  ‘Indendu  vacchitivi  raa’. 
Incidentally,  what  an  unpoetic 
interpretation  of  a  lyric  can  lead  to  is  best 
illustrated  in  many  a  dancer’s  literal 

rendering  of  ‘Yaahi  Madhava . which 

is  ‘go,  go  away,  Madhava’.  If  only  the 
controlled  expression  of  peeve,  implicit 
in  the  whole  passage,  were  recognised,  if 
only  the  rich  usage  of  the  expression  ‘are 
jaa’  in  Hindi  to  mean  ‘don’t  bluff  were 
kept  in  view,  no  dancer  would  appear  to 
shoo  Krishna  away  !  In  fact,  Natya  Shastra 
itself  cautions  that  the  khandita  must  show 
her  peeve  only  to  win  him  back ;  the 
artistic  injuction  is  also  embodied  in 
Tolkappiyam  which  advises  the  woman  to 


talk  to  the  man  as  his  mother  would  do 
(Taai  pol).  In  literary  aesthetics,  there  are 
embellishments  known  as  alamkara  ;  one 
such  is  to  imply  the  opposite  of  what  is 
spoken,  as  when  a  girl  says,  ‘you  may  go’ 
to  the  lover  who  seems  in  a  hurry. 
Biharilal  in  his  Sattasai  has  a  song  : 
Although  ‘no,  no’  is  ever  on  her  lips, 
it  is  from  eye-brows,  laughter-filled, 
she  sends  another  message. 

Denial  lies  in  unclear  words  ; 
her  eyes  consent ! 

Conventions  such  as  vaasana  and  smarana 
need  to  be  invoked  for  a  proper 
appreciation  of  lyrics  that  pertain  to  the 
medieval  period,  when  poets  began  to 
weave  upon  ideas  and  events  that 
transcended  time.  For  instance,  the  shloka 
from  Krishna  karnamritam,  ‘Ramo  naama 
babhoova....’  builds  on  the  fanciful  conceit 
that  Yasoda  was  telling  a  story  to  the  child 
Krishna,  to  put  him  to  sleep.  What  could 
be  better  than  the  story  of  Rama  and  Sita  ? 
But,  as  the  mother  proceeded  with  the 
tale,  the  child  that  was  listening  with  a 
‘haan’  from  time  to  time,  suddenly  flared 
up  as  soon  as  Ravana  was  mentioned  !  The 
sense  of  wonder,  adbhuta  rasa,  can  be 
captured  only  when  the  lyric  is  imbibed  in 
all  its  import. 

Indian  dance  is  unique  in  being  rooted  in 
poetry.  Any  perception  of  it  in  terms  of 
rhythm  cannot  but  be  partial ;  even 
Kathak,  which  revels  in  foot-work,  has  its 
origin  in  story-telling  by  minstrels 
(katha).  The  Natya  Shastra  has  this  dictum 
that  ‘the  representation  of  the  mood,  by 
the  dancer,  takes  place  when  the  inlaid 
sentiment  of  the  poet  is  emphasised 
(kaverantargatam  bhavam  bhavayan 
bhavamuchyate  ). 
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Previous  Page 
Left 

Krishna  plays 
upon  the  flute 
inviting  Radha 

Right 

Radha  is  drawn  to 
Krishna  listening 
to  the  flute 


Indian  dance  is  a  complete  art  form  as  it 
deals  with  the  body,  the  various  major 
and  minor  limbs,  the  angas  and  the 
upanga  the  poetry  and  emotion.  The  artistic 
exposition  on  the  stage  by  a  dancer  evokes 
the  rasa  or  an  aesthetic  experience. 

It  is  the  love  poems  of  our  country  by 
different  poets  from  all  parts  of  India  that 
have  enriched  the  art  of  dance.  The  Natya 
Shastra  mentions  main  eight  rasas  viz., 
Shringara  (erotic),  Vira  (heroic),  Adbhuta 
(wonderous)  Karuna  (compassion),  Hasya 
(laughter),  Bhaya  (fear),  Raudra  (Furious), 
Bibhatsa  (disgust)  and  the  later  addition 
Shanta  (quietitude).  All  these  rasas  find 
expression  in  our  dance  forms,  but 
Shringara,  love  takes  the  main  place,  as  it  can 
take  in  all  other  rasas,  as  different  situations 
of  love  are  heightened  when  combined  with 
the  other  rasas. 

Though  the  love  poems  are  sung  all  over 
the  world,  the  Indian  poets  have  dealt  with  it 
as  far  back  as  2,000  B.C  referred  to  as  Sangam 
age.  Love  was  born  the  day  life  was  born  in 
the  world.  We  see  love  in  animals,  how  they 
love  their  protectors,  and  plants,  how  they 
attract  bees  and  multiply  thorugh  them.  It  is 
no  surprise  that  highest  of  love  is  seen  in 


man-woman  relationship.  Without  love  there 
is  no  life.  Love  for  a  child,  or  for  your  partner 
or  for  God  or  towards  others,  are  all  different 
aspects  of  love.  We  can  not  eliminate  love 
from  our  life  and  therefore  also  from  the  arts, 
especially  dance.  Because  art  is  the  artistic 
representation  of  life. 

The  Natyashastra  treatises  refer  to  various 
types  of  the  Nayikas,  the  heroines-the 
women  and  the  Nayakas,  othe  heroes,  the 
men.  As  per  the  character  they  are  uttama, 
superior,  madhyama,  mediocre  and  adhama, 
inferior.  The  nayikas  are  further  classified  as 
mugdha,  the  inexperienced,  madhya,  partly 
experienced  and  paragalbha,  the  matured 
one.  Also  as  jyeshtha,  more  favoured  one  and 
kanishtha,  less  favoured  one.  Further  as  per 
her  marital  status  as  swiya,  the  married  and 
faithful,  parakiya  in  love  with  person  other 
than  one  to  whom  she  is  married,  and 
samanya,  the  one  who  can  belong  to  any  one 
on  payment. 

However,  what  we  often  see  in  dance  is 
additional  major  classification  as  per  the 
different  situation  in  love  vis-a-vis  her  lover. 
Men  also  happen  to  be  in  similar  situations. 
However  the  poets  have  dwelt  upon  women 
and  their  plight  in  love  more  than  they  have 
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on  men’s  plight.  Known  as  astha  nayikas  they 
are  vasaksajja,  one  who  dresses  herself  and 
waits  for  the  lover  to  welcome  him  ; 
swadhinapatika,  one  who  feels  that  her  lover 
is  captivated  by  her  and  is  devoted  to  her  ; 
virahotkanthita,  who  suffers  pain  because  of 
separation  from  her  lover  ;  abhisarika,  the 
one  who  goes  to  meet  the  lover  for  a 
rendezvous  ;  vipralabdha,  who  is  deceived 
by  the  lover  ;  khandita,  one  hurt  at  the 
infidelity  of  the  lover  and  is  angry  ; 
kalahantarita,  one  separated  from  the  lover 
after  a  quarrel ;  proshitpatika,  one  whose 
lover,  is  on  a  sojourn  and  is  temporarily 
separated  from  him. 

It  is  fascinating  to  see  that  there  are  poems 
written  variously  to  depict  each  one  of  the 
nayikas  referred  to.  The  same  situation  is 
depicted  differently  by  different  poets.  Love 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  is  expressed 
differently  in  different  centuries.  In  Sangam 
period  the  songs  are  about  a  woman  who 
meets  a  man  and  elopes  with  him  ;  then  her 
people  come  to  know  of  it  and  she  is  married 
to  him  ;  the  husband  goes  away  for  work  or 
studies  ;  his  relationships  with  other 
women  ;  and  the  consequent 
disappointment  and  finally  their 


reconciliation.  But  nowhere  there  is  a 
mention  of  a  woman  who  goes  to  another 
man. 

That  is  noticed  in  the  6th  and  the  7th 
Centuries  when  Alwaras  and  Naynmars,  the 
saint  poets  sing  songs  depicting  such 
situations.  They  consider  the  God  as  the 
lover.  From  then  on  the  God  as  a  lover  is 
found  in  most  of  the  poems.  Since  then  all 
souls  are  considered  as  parakiya-s  as  all 
human  souls  are  feminine  and  the  God  is  the 
only  male.  Thus  every  married  woman  is  a 
parakiya  as  she  has  two  men  in  her  life. 

All  these  situations  are  beautifully 
portrayed  in  the  padams  and  the  javalis  in 
Telugu  and  Tamil.  In  Sanskrit  we  come 
across  Amarushataka  where  each  shloka 
deals  with  one  situation  of  the  woman  and 
the  man,  in  mere  four  stanzas  and  have  no 
story  line.  But  in  the  padams  of  Kshetrayya, 
Sarangapani  Subbarama  Iyer,  Ghanam 
Krishnayyar  and  others  a  situation  is 
expressed  in  full.  In  the  North  poets  like 
Vidyapati,  Suradasa,  Mira  and  others  have 
dealt  with  love  in  a  different  style  altogether. 

Let  us  see  some  of  the  poems  and  see  how 
the  nayikas  and  the  nayakas  are  portrayed. 
An  Abhisarika  nayika  is  one  who  goes  to 


Left  to  Right 

Krishna  invites 
Radha  for  the 
love  play 

Radha  lowers 
her  eyes 

Krishna  implores 
further 

Radha  is  suspicious 
Krishna  draws 
her  closer 
Radha  is  hesitant 
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meet  her  lover.  From  Jayadeva’s  Gita 
Govinda  the  astapadi  sakhi  he  keshi 
mathanumud  aram  “depicts  abhisarika 
nayika  who  goes  to  meet  Krishna  in  the 
bower  where  he  comes  stealthily  and  startles 
her.  She  tells  her  friend  about  the  dalliance 
and  love  play  she  had  with  Krishna. 
Kshetrayya  in  a  Telugu  poem  of  his  describes 
about  the  girl  who  goes  to  meet  Krishna  and 
is  gossiped  about  by  her  friends.  Choodare 
adi  nadiche  hovalu,  surathi  sejuta  jadalu,  see 
girls  that  one  walking  in  a  style  behaving 
indifferently,  though  married  into  a 
respectable  family,  she  is  off  to  see  Krishna 
in  his  house,  she  has  no  shame,  nor  fear. 
(Sahana  raga  and  Chappu  tala).  A  Tamil 
padam  by  Madurakanti  Barati  in  Begada  raga 
and  Chappu  tala  Yarukagilum  bhayama 
summa  sollattum-do  I  fear  any  one,  let  them 
talk  also  portrays  abhisarika.  The  nayika  says 
that  she  is  not  bothered  about  the  society  and 
will  definitely  carry  on  with  the  man  she 
loves.  She  says  that  it  is  jealousy  and 
therefore  they  talk  about  her  ! 

The  nayika  is  khandita,  angry  and  hurt  as 
the  lover  has  been  to  another  woman  and  has 
returned  to  her,  not  keeping  the 
appointment.  In  Gita  Govinda,  when  Krishna 


returns  after  dalliance  with  other  gopis  with 
telltale  marks  Radha  tells  him  :  Yahi 
Madhava,  yahi  Keshava,  ma  vada  kaitava 
vadam-O  Krishna  leave  me,  do  not  tell  me  lies 
Being  Radha  as  per  her  character  she  can  not 
act  like  an  inferior  woman.  She  deals  with 
her  anger  in  a  subdued  manner.  Kshetrraya’s 
well  known  Telugu  padam  in  Suruti  raga  and 
Chappu  tala  Indendu  vachitivira,  aladen  illu 
ee  veedigadu  why  have  you  come  here,  her 
house  is  not  in  this  street  ?  The  sarcasm  is 
delectable.  Even  in  the  full  moonlight,  you 
are  not  able  to  differentiate  between  the  two 
houses  ?  In  another  Telugu  javali  by 
Chinnayya  in  Saveri  raga  and  Adi  tala  Mutta 
vaddura  mohananga  nan  ippudu-  Don’t 
touch  me  O  beautiful  one,  touch  me  not 
now  !  She  is  so  mad  at  him  that  she  drives  him 
out  as  he  has  touched  another  woman.  In 
another  Tamil  padam  in  Kapi  raga  and  Adi 
tala  Yetta  frundu  pesum  ini  enna  uravu 
veesum,  the  nayika  is  upset  and  tells  the 
nayaka :  ‘stay  away  and  speak  keeping  the 
distance,  as  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
you  from  now  on.  Sarangapani  in  a  Telugu 
padam  in  raga  Saranga  and  tala  Roopakam 
depicts  the  situation  thus  :  Salu  salu  vani 
nesthamu,  ikanelane  mana  kooda-  ‘Enough 
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enough  of  his  friendship,  why  is  he  going  to 
join  me  ?  She  asks  of  her  friend,  as  she  is 
disgusted  with  his  promises  and  contrary 
behaviour.  Kavi  Kunjar  Bharati  in  a  Tamil 
padam  in  Kalyani  raga  and  Adi  tala  makes  the 
nayika  taunt  the  lover  :  Yellam  ariven 
pomayya  Devareer  sedi  inmelum 
nadvadayya-  I  know  everything,  the  Lord’s 
ways,  hereafter  you  can  not  fool  me. 

How  do  poets  portray  a  man  in  such  a 
state  ?  Sarangapani  in  a  Telugu  padam  in 
Kalyani  raga  and  Adi  tala  depicts  Krishna 
showing  off  when  he  is  piqued  :  Chitika 
vesithe  neenvanti  chelulu  laksha  padivele- 
‘At  a  snap  of  my  finger  I  can  beckon  hundred 
girls  like  you  !’ 

When  a  nayika  is  deceived  by  her  lover, 
who  goes  to  another  woman  and  does  not 
keep  his  promise,  she  is  vipralabdha.  There 
are  varied  types  in  this  situation.  Kshetrraya 
speaks  of  one  such  nayika  thus  :  Intha 
mohamemira,  indirikanna,  inthi  chakkani 
demira-Why  so  much  infatuation,  in  what  way 
is  she  more  desirable  than  and  above  other 
girls  ?  Set  to  Sankarabharanam  raga  and 
Roopakam  tala  the  nayika  depicted  is  uttama. 
She  can  be  treated  as  apragalbha  or  a  mugdha 
The  nayika  further  asks  :  ‘Can  you  not  be 


without  seeing  her  even  for  a  moment  ? 
Please  tell  me  the  secret.  ‘Then  she  goes  on 
to  wonder  how  she  would  welcome  him  and 
treat  him  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Another 
Tamil  padam  by  Ghanam  Krishna  Iyer  in 
Useni  raga  and  Roopaka  tala  is  a  favourite 
padam  amongst  the  dancers.  Netrandi 
neratile  neeradum  karaidanile  nerungi 
ummai,  jadaikatti  azhaitaval  yaro  sami  ? 
Yesterday  at  dusk  time  on  the  river  bank, 
approaching  you  she  beckoned  you,  who  is 
she  my  Lord  ?  ‘The  nayika  is  madhya.  She 
sees  the  lover  with  another  woman  near  the 
river  bank  and  later  on  asks  him  who  was  that 
woman  who  beckoned  him  ?  And  made  love 
to  him  ?  She  finally  invites  her  truant  Lord 
and  forgives  him  as  she  can  not  be  without 
him.  The  agony  of  a  pragalbha  nayika  is 
found  in  a  Kshetrayya  padam  in  Kambodhi 
raga  and  Triputa  tala  :  Vadaraka  pove  vadela 
vachene,  vaddu  ravaddane-  enough  of  your 
prattle,  why  would  he  come  ?  Let  him  not. 
The  nayika  is  reconciled  to  her  plight,  his 
indifference  and  has  lost  her  beauty,  health 
and  is  not  herself.  ‘That  was  another  life,  who 
is  he  now  and  what  am  I  to  him  ?  ‘She 
continues  to  say  that  he  would  not  come  any 
more.  And  evenif  he  were  to  come,  now  she 


Left  to  Right 

Krishna  suggests 
a  kiss 

Radha  is  aghast  at 
Krishna ’s  advances 
She  looks  away 
from  Krishna 
Krishna  is  amused 
and  wins  her  away 
with  sweet  words 
Radha  reconciles 
Krishna  looks  at 
her  admiringly 
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did  not  want  him  to  see  her  in  her  present 
state. 

Another  padam  portrays  a  man  in  such  a 
state.  In  Muthu  Natesan’s  padam  Kasiki 
poyyene  nevalane- 1  am  off  to  Kashi,  because 
of  you’  irTraga  Mukhari  and  tala  Chapu,  the 
nayaka  says  :  ‘I  have  been  deceived  by  her 
and  I  would  go  to  Kashi  and  renounce  this 
life,  as  I  can  not  go  back  to  my  wife.  ‘There 
are  some  javalis  to  depict  the  same  nayika. 
Tirupati  Narayanswamy’s  javali  in  Behag  raga 
and  Roopaka  tala  shows  nayika  telling  her 
lord  ‘Vagaladi  bodenalaku  valachitivo  samy- 
You  have  fallen  prey  to  that  tricky  woman’s 
talk.  She  is  notorious,  she  hides  many  men  in 
her  bed  chamber,  one  not  realising  the 
presence  of  the  other  !  ‘Whereas  in 
Dharmapuri  Subbaraya’s  Parulana  mata 
namma  vaddu  prananayaka-  do  not  believe 
others’  gossip  my  beloved’  in  raga  Kapi  and 
tala  Roopaka,  the  nayika  warns  her  lord 
‘Do  not  believe  in  what  others  are  saying, 
why  do  you  look  so  forlorn  ?’  when  we 
compare  Intha  mohamemira  in  which  also 
the  nayika  wants  to  know  who  is  the  other 
woman  who  has  infatuated  him,  the  poetry  is 
so  different  that  it  brings  out  the  different 
characters.  Now  let  us  see  some  songs  that 
depict  vasakasajja,  one  who  readies  herself  to 
receive  her  lover.  In  a  Kannada  javali  set  to 
Behag  raga  and  Adi  tala,  by  Venkatadri  Sama 
Rao  ‘Idene  sakhi  kanthanu  munitheerpa- 
what  is  this  sakhi,  my  lover  is  upset  with  me  ?’ 
The  nayika  wonders  why  has  the  lover 
not  yet  come  ?  Is  he  upset  with  her,  she 
inquires  of  her  sakhi.  Thinking  that  he  would 
come  soon,  she  was  all  the  while  looking  for 
him  at  the  door  and  was  tired  waiting  for  him. 
She  had  specially  prepared  her  bed  chamber 
to  receive  him,  decorated  it  and  had  made 
garlands,  prepared  sandal  paste,  but 
Venkatesha,  the  Lord  has  not  come  nor  does 
he  even  remember  her.  And  another 
favourite  amongst  the  dancers  is  Moovalur 
Aabhapathi  Iyer’s  Daree  joochu  chunnadi 
needu  priya  daralakhi  yai  chinnadi-  she  is 
looking  on  the  road,  your  beloved  that 
restless-eyed  girl  is  young’  in  raga  Sankara 
bharanam  and  tala  Adi.  In  this  poignant 
padam,  it  is  the  sakhi  who  is  talking  with  the 
Lord.  She  reminds  him  about  the  nayika  who 
is  looking  out  for  him.  She  also  describes  the 
nayika  as  an  innocent,  beautiful  and  young 
girl.  How  her  love  surges  out  at  the  moonrise 


and  she  keeps  flower,  sandal  paste,  food  etc., 
in  her  bed  room  and  runs  to  the  main  door 
looking  out  for  him. 

In  another  Tamil  padam  by  Ghanam 
Krishnayya  velavare  ummai  thedi  oru 
madandai  vidyamuzhudum  Karthirukira 
vagai  enna-  Oh  Mu  ruga  there  is  a  girl 
searching  you  for  the  whole  night  and 
waiting  for  you,  what  is  the  reason  in , 
Bhairavi  raga  and  Adi  tala,  the  sakhi  asks 
Kartikeya,  the  nayaka  that  the  nayika  is 
searching  and  waiting  for  him  for  the  whole 
night.  In  another  Telugu  javali  in  Atana  raga 
and  Adi  tala,  Meragadulechi  ra  ra  era  na 
sami-  it  is  not  proper,  get  up  and  come,  why 
don’t  you  ?  asks  the  sakhi  of  a  nayaka,  and 
tells  him  to  come  without  delay  as  the  nayika 
is  waiting  for  him. 

A  moving  portrayal  of  proshitpatika, 
whose  husband  on  leaving  her  for  work  and 
while  going  away  had  consoled  her  in  so 
many  endearing  ways,  finds  a  felicitous 
expression  in  Kshetrayya’s  padam  in 
Anandabhairavi  raga  and  Chapu  tala : 

Emani  telupudu  elagu  taludu  emichethune 
cheliya-  how  can  I  make  you  understand, 
how  can  I  hear  and  what  shall  I  do,  O  my 
friend  ?  asks  the  nayika  to  her  sakhi  recalling 
what  her  husband  had  told  her  while  going 
away.  He  had  told  her  that  she  should  not 
give  up  eating,  not  to  worry,  not  to  cry  all  the 
time  he  was  away,  in  so  many  words  and  ways 
he  had  consoled  her. 

In  another  padam  of  Kshetrayya,  the 
nayika  talks  to  her  husband  who  has  returned 
from  his  sojourn.  Set  to  raga  Punnagavarali 
and  Triputa  tala  ‘Ninnoojooda  galigena 
innalaku-  To  see  you  afterall,  I  have  had  the 
luck’  the  nayika  tells  that  she  had  been 
waiting  day  after  day  and  dreamt  that  he  had 
returned.  So  she  goes  in  her  dream  to 
welcome  and  finds  while  waking  up  that  he 
has  not  returned  and  it  was  a  mere  dream 
She  searches  all  over  the  place  and  sits  down 
crying.  But  now  that  he  has  come  she  is 
happy  about  her  good  fortune. 

What  about  the  nayaka  in  such  a  situation  ? 
In  a  Kannada  padam  by  Mysore  Malligai 
Narasimhaswami  the  nayaka  is  proshit,  his 
wife  has  gone  for  delivery  to  her  mother’s 
house.  During  the  absence  of  three  months, 
the  nayaka  misses  her  and  is  desperate  as  she 
has  not  returned.  He  expected  her  to  be  back 
with  the  child  but  she  had  not  yet  returned. 
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Nale  baruvalu  Gowri-  tomorrow  will  come 
Gowri’. 

In  another  Telugu  padam  of  Kshetrayya  in 
Ghantavaram  raga  and  Triputa  tala  Yenni 
dalachukondunamma,  yettle  marabu 
vattanamma-how  much  can  I  think  of  him 
and  how  can  I  forget  him  ?  the  nayika  says 
that  she  is  unable  to  forget  him.  How 
tenderly  he  used  to  handle  her  as  she  was  so 
delicate.  He  would  touch  her  feet  and  say  that 
it  was  she  who  made  him  rise  to  this  state  and 
she  had  given  him  all  the  knowledge.  He 
would  speak  very  sweetly  to  her.  How  can 
she  forget  all  that  ? 

Along  with  these  songs,  we  must  also  give 
a  thought  to  the  music  employed.  The  music 
and  the  melody  should  suit  the  padams. 
When  we  sing  we  have  to  keep  the  meaning 


of  the  poetry  in  mind  and  sing  with  emotions 
and  modulations  of  voice.  A  padam  sung  in 
one  raga  projects  one  type  of  a  nayika  and 
when  the  melody  changes,  the  type  of  the 
nayika  also  changes.  For  example, 
Kshetrayya’s  padam  ‘Etuvanti  vade  vadu, 
Oyamma  eeveedini  radu-  what  sort  of 
person  is  he  O  friend  ?  He  has  never  come 
on  this  street’,  when  sung  in  raga  Nilambari 
brings  out  a  pragalbha  nayika.  But  when  sung 
in  Kalyani  the  nayika  portrayed  is 
madhyama.  Similarly  in  Yahi  Madhava,  yahi 
Keshava  ashtapadi  when  sung  in  raga 
Mohana  brings  out  a  nayika  who  is 
madhyama  in  anger.  But  when  sung  in 
Pantuvarali,  the  nayika  appears  to  be  an 
uttama  with  controlled  anger. 

Sometimes  a  raga  like  Kapi  is  employed  to 


Left 

Radha  considers 
herself  fortunate 

Right 

For  the  blessings 
of  her  Lord. 
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portray  an  enraged  khandita,  though  the  raga 
is  soft.  Atana  raga  which  is  usually  used  to 
evoke  vira  and  raudra  rasas  is  sometimes 
used  to  depict  love  in  separation  for  a  padam 
by  Swati  Thirunal :  ‘Valapu  tala  vasama,  na 
samiki  chalamu  seya  nyayama— Is  it  possible 
to  bear  the  sorrow  of  separation,  is  it  fair  to 
delay  my  Lord  ?’  Generally  for  a  padam  the 
music  has  to  be  sung  in  slow  tempo  with 
exceptions  like  Kshetrayya’s  ‘Enta  chakkani 
vade  nasami-  what  a  beautiful  man  is  my 
Lord  !’  Whereas  javalis  are  rendered  in  fast 
tempo.  With  exceptions  like  Sakhi  prana 
idineeku  mariyadaga  etc.  The  speed  of  the 
song  should  be  decided  after  determining 
the  type  of  the  nayika  to  be  portrayed.  For 
example,  Indendu  vichithivira  in  a  slow 
tempo  will  not  suit  the  lyric  and  Vadara  kope 


in  fast  tempo  will  ruin  the  beauty  of  the 
sentiment  in  that  padam.  Padams  can  be 
performed  even  while  seated.  For  example, 
some  heavy  padams  ofvipralabhdha, 
virahotkanthita  or  proshitpatika.  The 
prominence  is  given  to  sattvika  bhava.  Other 
nayikas  like  swadhinapatika,  vasakasajja, 
abhisarika  are  more  effective  with  lot  of 
movement  as  the  use  of  the  footfall  will 
enhance  the  mood.  Slow  padams  can  also  be 
performed  standing,  but  the  movements 
have  to  be  restricted. 

The  padams  are  a  rich  treasure  trove  of 
emotions  and  the  poets  have  captured  them. 
The  exposition  of  abhinaya  to  the  padams 
pose  an  artistic  challenge  to  the  dancers,  as 
they  have  to  portray  the  nayikas  in  a  telling 
manner. 


- - 

BHARATA  NATYAM 
AND  THE  MUSIC  OF 
THE  NORTH 


Sucheta  Chapekar 
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Dancing  with  joy 


Do  not  tell  me  lies 


I  know  you  are 
teasing  me. 


The  Indian  Classical  Dance  style  known 
as  Bharata  Natyam  today,  was  nurtured 
and  developed  in  South  India  and  is 
identified  with  Carnatic  music.  The  word 
Margam  literally  means  a  pathway.  In  Bharata 
Natyam  parlance  it  is  used  as  a  Deshi 
(regional)  term  referring  to  a  particular 
sequential  order  in  which  the  various  types 
of  dance  compositions  are  performed  in  the 
recital.  These  are  all  in  the  Carnatic  music 
system.  The  Classical  Dance  traditions 
belonged  to  the  different  regions,  and  they 
have  been  the  repositories  of  the  particular 
cultural  as  well  as  musical  heritage  of  that 
region.  In  the  post-independence  era,  these 
traditions  crossed  the  regional  boundaries 
and  inevitably  are  being  influenced  by 
various  cultural  and  musical  crosscurrents.  A 
style  like  Bharata  Natyam,  which  visually 
holds  a  universal  appeal,  has  slowly 
developed  as  an  all-India  style. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Thanjavur 
traditions  of  music  and  dance  beautifully 
reflect  the  confluence  of  three  different 
cultures  -  those  of  the  early  rulers  of  the 
land,  the  Cholas  who  were  Tamilians,  the 
Nayakas  who  hailed  from  Andhra  and  the 
Marathas  from  Maharashtra.  The  golden  era 
dawned  at  Thanjavur  under  the  Maratha 
rulers  while  their  predecessors  from  Andhra 
had  ruled  for  500  years  bringing  in  the 
influence  of  Telugu  language  in  this  land  of 
the  Tamils.  This  explains  why  a  majority  of 
the  traditional  Carnatic  music  compositions 
are  in  Telugu  which  was  the  state  language 
even  during  the  Maratha  reign. 

For  centuries,  the  fertile  land  of  Thanjavur 
was  known  as  a  seat  of  music  and  dance,  art 
and  culture  in  South  India.  The  17th,  18th 
and  19th  centuries  at  Thanjavur,  are  marked 
as  the  “golden  era  of  Carnatic  music”.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  slow  evolution  of 
the  present  day  Bharata  Natyam  compositions 
took  place.  From  Nritya  Prabandhas  which 
were  the  compilation  of  various  types  of 
Darus  (rhythmic  compositions)  and  Padas 
(interpretative  songs)  developed  a  well 
defined  series  of  the  compositions,  from 
Alaripur  to  Tillanna  constituting  the  Margam. 
The  roots  of  the  present  day  Jatishwaram, 
Shabdam,  Varnam  and  Tillanna,  can  be  found 
in  the  older  forms  of  compositions  like  Leela 
Daru,  Sallamu  Daru,  Abhinaya  Daru  and 
Jakkini  Daru  of  the  17th  Century. 

The  traditional  Bharata  Natyam  Margam 


from  Alarippu  to  Tillana  shlokan  to  arrive  at 
the  following  principles  : 

Though  the  recital  consists  of 
compositions  of  a  variety  of  structure  and 
themes,  their  specific  sequence  creates  a 
unified  effect. 

The  technique  gives  equal  importance  to 
pure  rhythmic  dance  and  the  interpretative 
dance. 

The  themes  bring  out  the  predominant 
universal  emotion  of  love  in  totality. 

The  treatment  of  dance  is  that  of  visual 
music  and  all  the  aspects  of  classical  music 
that  is  the  Alapa,  Swara,  Swaraprastara,  words 
and  its  musical  variation  are  used  to  enhance 
the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  the  dance. 

As  this  South  Indian  dance  style  started 
getting  more  and  more  exposure  to  the 
North  Indian  audience,  the  obvious 
question  which  cropped  up  was,  why  can’t 
Hindustani  lyrics  and  music  be  used  for 
Bharata  Natyam?  The  question  was  relevant, 
but  the  answer  was  not  easy. 

The  first  studied  effort  in  this  direction  in 
recent  times,  was  by  Acharya  Parvati  Kumar 
Bombay,  who  after  exhaustive  research  at, 
the  Thanjavur  Saraswati  Mahal  Library,  set  to 
music  and  choreographed  King  Sarfoji’s 
compositions  in  Marathi.  King  Sarfoji  was  a 
19th  Century  Maratha  ruler  of  Thanjavur.  A 
linguist,  reformer,  he  was  also  well  versed  in 
traditional  music  and  dance  of  South  India. 
He  has  composed  many  Nirupana-s  (a  series 
of  compositions  akin  to  present  day  Bharata 
Natyam  Margam).  These  compositions  make 
use  of  Marathi  language,  however,  they  are 
set  to  Carnatic  Raga  and  Tala  system.  Till  the 
time  of  Guru  Parvati  Kumar’s  research  in  60’s 
nobody  had  danced  Marathi  compositions 
for  Bharata  Natyam  that  could  be  danced.  I 
was  the  first  student  to  study  these  under  him 
and  present  them  on  stage  since  1964. 
Though  the  music  still  remained  Carnatic, 
because  of  the  Marathi  language,  this 
presentation  helped  to  create  a  wider 
interest  in  Bharata  Natyam  among  the 
audience  of  Maharashtra.  The  popularity  of 
this  experiment  seemed  to  have  inspired 
some  traditional  Guru-s  of  Bombay  to  use 
Hindi  and  Marathi  lyrics.  Many  of  the 
established  Bharata  Natyam  dancers  also 
present  a  Meera  or  a  Tulsi  Bhajan  as  part  of 
their  traditional  recital. 

In  1974,  through  my  own  research  at  the 
Saraswati  Mahal  Library  for  more  Marathi 
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literature  of  the  earlier  period  that  is  17th 
century,  I  came  across  King  Shahaji’s  Hindi 
compositions  for  dance.  While 
reconstructing  their  music,  Guru  K.P 
Kittappa  selected  Raga-s  like  Behag,  Kafi  and 
Kanada  which  are  akin  to  the  Hindustani 
system,  however,  the  mode  of  structure  and 
presentation  still  remained  purely  Carnatic. 
The  successful  use  of  a  regional  language 
other  than  Tamil,  Telugu,  Kannada,  must 
have  given  further  momentum  to  the  idea  of 
using  Hindustani  music  for  Bharata  Natyam. 
In  the  meanwhile,  one  also  saw  some 
experiments  which  tried  to  fit  Hindustani 
Khayal  into  a  Varnam  mould  or  create 
Alaripu  in  a  Hindustani  Tala.  These  did  not 
get  much  noticed  since  the  effort  was 
obviously  not  in  the  right  direction.  One  did 
not  get  the  right  feel  of  either  Bharata  Natyam 
or  Hindustani  Music. 

While  accepting  the  importance  of  using 
Marathi  and  Hindi  lyrics  and  the  research 
associated  with  it,  the  fact  could  not  be 
overlooked  that  in  the  present  traditional 
context,  these  lyrics  lost  their  North  Indian 
identity  when  sung  in  the  Carnatic  mould.  I 
started  the  work  on  the  -  synthesis  of  Bharata 
Natyam  and  Hindustani  classical  music  in 
1980.  Right  from  the  beginning,  I  followed 
the  following  principles. 

The  recital  would  be  fully  based  in 
Hindustani  Music.  It  will  follow  not  the  actual 
form  but  the  essence  of  Bharata  Natyam 
Margam. 

In  Carnatic  music  itself,  the  forms  of 
compositions  which  are  sung  in  a  concert 
and  those  which  are  danced,  are  differently 
moulded  to  suit  the  medium.  Similarly,  the 
existing  Hindustani  Music  forms  which  are 
essentially  developed  for  singing,  will  have 
to  be  moulded  to  suit  the  dance  technique 
without  violating  their  intrinsic  features. 

Bharata  Natyam  dance  technique  involves 
synchronised  body  movements  using  all  the 
parts  of  the  body.  Therefore,  a  medium 
tempo  is  ideally  suited  to  bring  out  the 
leisurely  beauty  and  grace  of  the  traditional 
Bharata  Natyam  dance.  Moreover,  the  half 
sitting  position  of  legs  (technically  called 
Aayata  Mandala)  forms  the  crux  of  Bharata 
Natyam  postures  and  movements  giving 
importance  to  the  forceful  footwork. 

The  aim  was  to  develop  a  system  which 
would  have  the  strength  for  further  creation. 

With  these  guiding  principles  in  mind,  I 


started  the  work  on  the  Hindustani  Margam 
for  Bharata  Natyam.  It  involved  a  lot  of 
interaction  with  the  knowledgeables  of 
Hindustani  Music.  I  also  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
selection,  rejection,  modification  as  well  as 
the  experimentation  as  regards  to  the 
musical  compositions,  Tala  compositions, 
the  dance  choreography  and  also  the  musical 
accompaniment.  For  instance,  considering 
the  forceful  footwork  and  the  expansive  style 
of  Bharata  Natyam  pure  dance,  I  had  to  opt 
for  the  percussion  instrument  of  Pakhawaj 
instead  of  the  popular  Tabla,  since  the 
powerful  stroking  of  Pakhawaj  which  is  full 
of  resonant  sounds  was  found  more  suitable 
for  Bharata  Natyam.  New  Bol  patterns  i.e. 
Paran-s  having  audio  visual  quality  had  to  be 
composed  for  this  dance  style  since  nothing 
existed  on  this  front.  As  regards  setting  the 
norms  for  the  musical  accompaniment,  I  had 
to  take  into  account,  the  basic  difference 
between  the  Carnatic  and  the  Hindustani 
Tala  systems.  The  first  performance  of  this 
recital,  under  the  title  of  “Nritya  Ganga”  took 
place  in  1985.  Since  then,  through  the 
valuable  performing  experience,  more  study 
and  improvisations  a  consolidated  form  of 
Hindustani  Margam  for  Bharata  Natyam  has 
evolved. 

The  new  Margam  begins  with  the  Namana 
Shloka-s  for  Ganesh,  Guru  and  Shiva 
followed  by  Prastar.  A  Prastar  meansan 
expansive  pattern.  It  is  a  basic  composition 
of  Pakhawaj  which  shows  a  slightly  broader 
design  of  a  basic  Tala  performed  in  a  slow, 
leisurely  tempo.  This  suited  best  to  the 
principle  of  Alaripu  and  was  choreographed 
by  me,  using  limited  number  of  Adavu-s. 
Instead  of  Jatishwaram,  a  Sargam  was  created 
based  on  a  traditional  Bandish  with 
descriptive  Sahitya.  This  way,  the  Hindustani 
way  of  Sargam  exposition  could  be  kept 
intact  while  choreographing  various  patterns 
of  Adavu-s  alongwith  their  corresponding 
Sargam  patterns.  The  care  was  taken  to  keep 
intact  the  system  of  dialogue  between  the 
Swara-s  and  the  dance  patterns  as  is 
traditionally  done  in  Bharata  Natyam.  A  new 
innovative  form  of  pure  dance  composition 
called  Ashtamangal  was  created  taking 
inspiration  from  the  idea  of  ancient 
composition  called  Pushpanjali  which 
involves  offering  flowers  to  the  eight  deities 
of  the  eight  corners  of  the  universe. 
Ashtamangal  comprises  eight  Paran-s  pure 
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dance  patterns,  choregrophically  ending 
with  the  posture  of  the  particular  deity  and  in 
the  particular  direction  which  that  deity 
governs. 

To  create  a  parallel  composition  to 
Varnam  out  of  a  Khayal  was  a  real  challenge 
Here,  I  selected  a  Jod  Khayal  which  had  an 
interpretative  wording.  Basically,  Khayal 
poetry  has  very  few  words,  a  feature  ideally 
suited  for  dance  representation.  To  suit  the 
dance  mode,  it  was  rendered  in  Madhya  laya. 
To  mark  the  Asthayi  and  Antara  parts,  the 
Paran-s  were  incorporated.  The  second  part 
i.e  the  Jod  was  rendered  in  a  slightly  faster 
tempo.  This  also  included  Sargam  and  Tan-s 
in  its  musical  fold,  thus  creating  a  balanced 
combination  of  rhythmic  pure  dance  as  well 
as  the  Abhinaya  aspect.  The  other  Hindustani 
musical  forms  like  the  Thumri-s,  Bhajan-s 
and  Natyageets  were  found  to  be  ideally 
suited  for  Bharata  Natyam  Abhinaya.  Their 
musical  forms  were  in  perfect 
correspondence  with  the  Padam-s, 
Kirtanam-s  andjavali-s  of  the  Carnatic  music. 
Similarly,  Tarana  was  the  exact  parallel  of 
Tillanna.  However,  here  too,  I  had  to  select 
the  Tarana-s  in  medium  tempo  to  give  full 
justice  to  Bharata  Natyam  movements.  The 
special  features  of  Hindustani  Tarana  like  the 
Bol  Aalap  and  Bol  Tala  were  also 
incorporated  in  the  dance  Tarana,  keeping 
it’s  Hindustani  musical  identity  intact,  and  it 
wasn’t  just  a  Tillana  danced  in  Hindustani 
Raga.  Some  rare  Hindustani  forms  of  Bandish 
like  Chatarang  were  also  found  to  be 
appropriate  for  suitably  incorporating  into 


the  Bharata  Natyam  mould  to  add  to  the 
colourfulness  and  lustre  of  the  new  Margam 
Consistent  with  Hindustani  system,  this  new 
Margam  ended  with  a  devotional 
composition  in  Raga  Bhairavi 

Such  an  ambitious  project  required  not 
only  cooperation  and  understanding  from 
the  accompanying  artistes  like  the  Singer, 
Percussionist  and  Instrument  players  but 
also  guidance  and  assurance  from  renowned 
musicians  who  freely  gave  of  it.  This  author 
is  indebted  to  Late  Shri  Vasantrao 

Deshpande,  Dr.  Smt.  Prabha  Atre,  Smt.  Sarla 
Bhide  and  Late  Pt.  Arjun  Shejwal.  The  singer 
Smt.  Pratibha  Karnik  who  is  a  trained  classical 
Hindustani  vocalist  had  to  adopt  a  lot  of 
changes  while  singing  for  dance.  The 
Pakhawaj  players  also  had  to  get  used  to 
playing  for  dance  but  these  artistes  took  it  as 
a  rewarding  challenge  and  their  cooperation 
has  been  very  valuable.  A  grateful  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  important  contribution 
made  by  Dr.  V.  G.  Chapekar.  Without  his 
analysis  of  the  Pakhawaj  Bol-s  and  the  sounds 
of  Talam  (cymbals)  in  correspondence  with 
the  Bharata  Natyam  adavu-s,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  evolve  a  system  of  new 
phraseology  of  Pakhawaj  Bol-s  for  Bharata 
Natyam.  This  is  the  most  innovative  and 
salient  feature  of  Nritya  Ganga. 

Thus,  in  recent  times,  the  use  of 
Hindustani  music  for  Bharata  Natyam 
Margam  seems  to  have  helped  in  bringing 
this  Classical  Dance  form  closer  to  the 
audience  all  over  India. 
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EVEN  though  dance  is  an  ancient  and 
highly  sophisticated  form  of  art  in  India 
the  concept  of  dance-drama  has  not  yet 
fully  developed.  In  almost  all  States  in  this 
country  we  have  a  dance-drama  tradition  but 
each  has  remained  confined  to  its  cultural 
and  religious  sphere  and  has  not  yet 
contributed  to  a  dance-drama  movement  on 
a  national  scale.  There  should  now  be  an 
effort  to  review  the  existing  forms  and  to 
incorporate  the  styles  in  contemproary 
choreography  with  the  variety  of  dance 
technique,  both  classical  and  folk,  at  our 
disposal  we  can  employ  a  broad  dance 
vocabulary  Indian  in  style,  rather  than  imitate 
dance  ideas  which  have  evolved  in  other 
countries.  If  a  few  of  us  committed  to  dance 
agreed  to  work  in  this  direction  we  could  in 
the  years  ahead  bring  about  a  dance 
revolution.  Western  ballet  began  in  France 
and  modern  dance  in  America;  with  our 
dance  heritage  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
make  a  distinct  contribution  to  dance  as  an 
applied  form  of  art. 

As  my  own  training  has  been  in  Kathak  I 
can  speak  only  of  the  application  of  Kathak 
technique  in  choreography.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  regard  a  classical  style  as 
something  sacred  and  inviolable.  Any 
innovation  or  deviation  from  the  prescribed 
form  is  sacrilege.  One  has  had  to  fight  this 
attitude  and  face  the  consequences  because 
neither  our  audience  nor  the  critics  are  yet 
ready  for  any  kind  of  change.  It  has  been  easy 
for  dancers  and  critics  to  fall  back  on  a 
formula.  In  my  long  association  with  Kathak 
I  have  seen  this  dance  style  as  a  means  of 
expressing  any  kind  of  human  experience  or 
emotion  which  is  the  basic  purpose  of  dance. 

Very  few  dancers  can  make  a  distinction 
between  dance  and  dance  technique.  And 
they  often  fail  to  realize  that  technique  is  a 
means  to  achieve  expression.  Our  solo 
recitals  therefore  are  an  exhibition  of  the 
technique  and  virtuousity  of  the  dancer.  The 
Kathak  style  lends  itself  admirably  for 
innovation  on  any  given  theme.  The 
vocabulary  of  Kathak  is  rich  in  possibilities 
for  new  dance  expression  and 
choreography.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  arm 
and  hand  movements  which  are  both  flowing 
and  incisive,  the  feet  are  very  well  trained  for 
quick  movement,  and  the  body  moves  with 
ease  unrestricted  by  bending  of  the  knees.  In 


abhinaya  stylized  gestures  of  the  hands  are 
little  used,  the  facial  expressions  correspond 
to  normal  human  behaviour  without  any 
special  accent  on  head  or  eye  movements. 
Because  of  these  attributes  Kathak  provides 
wide  scope  and  freedom  for  new  patterns  in 
dance. 

I  have  recently  made  an  experiment  using 
only  the  feet  for  narration.  Classical  dance  is 
seen  as  a  kind  of  dance  where  the  face  tells 
the  story  with  the  help  of  hand  gestures.  The 
feet  just  hold  up  the  body  and  move  it  when 
necessary.  In  Kathak  the  feet  have  the 
stronger  role  of  creating  a  range  of  rhythmic 
patterns  and  are  therefore  very  well  trained. 
My  experiment  was  in  using  the  feet  to 
express  a  mood  and  range  of  emotions.  The 
result  was  very  interesting.  Even  without 
prior  suggestion  of  the  story  the  spectators 
were  able  to  follow  the  mood  and 
development  of  a  relationship.  Here  the 
possibilities  offered  by  the  technique  of 
footwork  were  used  in  a  creative  manner; 
technique  not  as  an  end  in  itself-projection 
of  the  skill  of  a  dancer-but  a  means  to  an  end. 
Again  I  have  experimented  with  hands  alone. 
The  single  hand  and  the  two  hands  move,  but 
without  reference  to  the  prescribed 
hasta-bheda  of  the  shastras.  Here  the  hands 
are  used  naturally  as  we  use  them  offstage  to 
convey  an  idea  or  emotion,  as  an  extension 
of  speech  through  movement  unaided  by 
facial  expression. 

This  was  an  experiment  highlighting  the 
fact  that  the  technique  of  classical  dance  was 
not  sacrosanct  but  could  and  should  be 
innovatively  used.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  still 
to  be  done  on  these  lines.  The  mastery  of  a 
particular  style  of  dance  should  not  be 
restrictive.  I  sense  no  restriction  working 
freely  in  Kathak;  in  fact  it  is  a  challenge. 

Limitations  in  dance  are  often  of  our  own 
creation.  I  think  the  responsibility  lies  on  the 
dance  community  in  India — we  the  dancers, 
the  critics,  the  institutions  promoting  dance, 
the  dance  purists  and  of  course  the  society. 
However  it  is  also  for  us  all  to  usher  in  a  new 
era;  a  difficult  task,  indeed,  but  we  have  to 
make  a  beginning  somewhere  so  why  not 
now? 

I  order  to  create  an  appropriate 
environment  for  the  development  of  better 
dance-drama,  I  have  a  few  suggestions  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  the  dancers  and  the 
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audience. 

A  systematic  documentation  of  each  style 
of  dance  should  be  carried  out  using  the 
audio-visual  media.  This  could  serve  as 
source  material  and  valuable  reference  for 
choreographers.  Choreographers  are 
restricted  to  the  style  they  are  trained  in.  This 
often  leads  to  repetitious  movement,  the 
same  movements  in  different  compositions 
demanding  totally  different  treatment. 

There  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  a 
dance-drama  must  have  a  story,  with  the 
result  that  the  narrative  aspect  of  dance 
almost  always  dominates  and  restricts  pure 
movement.  Often  the  only  difference  in 
dance-drama  is  that  it  is  a  group  dance  in 
classical  style;  instead  of  the  soloist  doing 
bhava  we  get  a  group  dancers  performing 
together.  In  abstract  dance  compositions  we 
again  get  a  group  performing  a  traditional 
tukda  or  tihai  in  place  of  the  solo  dancer. 
This  kind  of  composition  cannot  lead  to  the 
development  of  choreography  where  the 
basic  element  of  a  dance  style  can  be  used  to 
varied  creative  effect. 

I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience. 
Trying  to  get  away  from  thematic  dance  I 
composed  Dhabkar  (Pulses)  in  1973,  an 
abstract  composition  without  a  story.  It 
begins  with  a  slow  and  swaying  movement 
which  travels  from  the  feet  to  the  torso,  limbs 
and  head.  From  one  dancer  the  movement 
gradually  spreads  to  the  other  four,  each 
movement  of  the  leader  echoed  by  the  four 
dancers  one  by  one.  The  movement  spreads 
like  a  ripple  and  grows  into  a  wave.  Here  the 
whole  group  is  involved.  If  we  are  working 
with  groups  we  should  see  what  we  can  do  to 
create  new  patterns  and  images  in  dance. 

In  narrative  compositions  I  have  tried  to 
work  on  contemporary  themes  rather  than 
mythology.  One  such  composition  is 
Duvidha  (Conflict),  the  tale  of  a  middle-aged 
middle-class  housewife-the  reality  of  her  life 
and  her  dreams.  I  expressed  this  dichotomy 
using  two  different  stytles  of  Kathak,  the 
music  alternating  between  classical 
Hindustani  and  electronic.  Since  this  was  the 
first  time  electronic  music  was  used  in 
classical  dance  the  Times  of  India  critic,  gave 
me  a  lot  of  space  in  his  column,  saying  I  was 
taking  Indian  dance  “from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous”.  We  are  so  used  to  the  sublime!  I 
chose  to  read  this  criticism  as  “If  you  move 
an  inch  from  what  I  have  decided  is  classical 


Indian  dance  I  shall  write  you  off.”  The 
challenge  was  accepted.  To  what  extent  can 
we  be  slaves  of  accepted  forms  and  norms? 

Can  we  not  dance  without  sticking  the  label 

of  a  guru  or  gharana  on  our  foreheads?  It 

took  30  long  years  and  a  lot  of  determination 

to  prove  that  change  can  be  for  the  better, 

even  within  a  given  framework.  The  same 

critic  paid  me  a  compliment  recently  saying 

that  the  only  worth-while  contribution  to 

Kathak  choreography  came  from  me.  It  is  not 

enough  only  for  dancers,  choreographers  A  sequence  from 

and  teachers  to  work  towards  the  The  Coat 
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development  of  a  style;  critics  and  audiences 
also  have  to  contribute  in  equal  measure. 

In  the  guru-shishya  tradition  as  also  the 
method  followed  by  most  schools  teaching 
classical  dance  the  accent  is  on  training  a 
student  to  be  a  solo  performer.  The  long 
years  spent  in  mastering  a  technique,  in 
acquiring  virtuousity  and  skill,  are  hard  and 
taxing;  one  can  only  emerge  from  such 
training  as  an  individual.  It  is  psychologically 
impossible  to  share  the  fruits  with  anyone 
else.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  trained 
dancers  do  not  easily  agree  to  participate  in 
group  dances.  Some  even  say  it  is  beneath 
their  dignity  to  do  so.  Where  then  do  we  find 
the  dancers  for  group  dance? 

One  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  would 
be  to  introduce  parallel  training 
programmes  in  schools — a  general  course 
for  dancers  who  would  be  absorbed  in  dance 
groups  later  and  a  specialized  one  for  solo 
performers,  both  courses  planned  on  the 
same  basis.  Our  present  courses  do  not 
incorporate  exercise  from  other  disciplines 
of  body  culture  such  as  yoga,  eurythmics, 
etc.  If  these  were  introduced  students  would 
gain  flexibility  and  adjust  better  to  the 
demands  of  contemporary  choreography. 

It  is  my  personal  experience  that  no 
matter  how  well  an  individual  is  trained  it 
requires  a  total  change  of  attitude,  both  of  the 
body  and  mind,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
working  with  a  group.  I  have  seen  dancers 
who  are  extremely  good  in  classrooms 
unable  to  project  themselves  on  stage  in 
relation  to  space  and  purpose.  What  they  lack 
is  stageworthiness.  This  lack  can  be  made 
good  if  we  modify  the  existing  courses  to 
prepare  dancers  to  meet  the  demands  of 
group  productions. 

Our  classical  arts  call  for  a  highly  refined 
sensibility.  Our  dancers  and  dance  teachers 
are  lacking  in  this  respect  because  most  of 
them  have  no  access  to  a  broad  general 
education  or  exposure  to  a  range  of  ideas 
which  develop  all  the  faculties.  At  the  training 
stage  we  provide  them  with  lengthy  accounts 
of  the  glory  of  the  past  but  do  not  encourage 
them  to  look  around  themselves,  see 
present-day  society  and  its  preoccupations, 
and  relate  these  to  their  discipline.  There  is 
need  to  develop  in  dancers  an  awareness  of 
the  environment  in  which  they  work  and 
grow.  Knowledge  of  the  past  is  an  essential 
basis  for  understanding  the  present  but 


should  not  be  an  obstacle.  Placing  classical 
dance  on  a  pedestal  does  not  conduce  to 
creativity  and  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
common  student  to  learn  dance  in  its  totality. 
This  is  a  problem  which  calls  for  urgent 
attention. 

For  years  I  have  seen  Kathak  dancers 
behaving  in  a  manner  which  lowers  the 
prestige  of  the  dance  and  at  the  end  not  even 
dancing  well.  Perhaps  not  much  can  be  done 
about  it  but  at  least  government  agencies  in 
charge  of  culture  should  not  condone  such 
behaviour  by  arguing  that  all  this  is  part  of 
the  Kathak  milieu.  Unfortunately  for  Kathak 
and  for  dance  in  general  these  dancers  are 
presented  with  prestigious  honours.  If  this  is 
the  milieu  let  us  change  it  quickly  because  it 
never  belonged  to  us. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
generations  to  come.  Duty  demands  that  we 
set  down  norms  of  conduct  which  will  bring 
pride  and  dignity  to  Indian  dance.  Only  if  we 
agree  on  what  is  aesthetically  Indian  can  we 
begin  to  make  a  collective  effort  to  create  an 
awareness  of  what  is  fit  and  proper. 

In  the  past  dance  was  patronized  by  the 
upper  classes,  the  learned  and  the  privileged. 
It  was  practised  in  religious  places  and  was 
often  an  expression  of  devotion.  As  against 
this  at  present  dance  is  exploited  on  the 
stage,  television  and  films  to  satisfy  the  lowest 
instincts  of  man.  This  degradation  has 
occurred  gradually.  We  will  not  go  into  why 
it  happened.  It  has  happened  in  every  sphere 
and  at  every  level  of  Indian  life.  But 
collectively  we  could  make  an  effort  at  least 
to  curb  the  vulgarity  with  which  the  human 
body  is  exposed  and  exploited  in  the  name 
of  dance.  The  commercial  cinema  is  the 
worst  offender.  Film-makers  claim  that  the 
masses  demand  vulgarity  and  Cinema  only 
answers  the  demand.  I  have  heard  dance 
directors  in  films  say  that  even  if  they  wanted 
to  they  could  not  improve  the  standards  of 
dance  in  films  given  the  themes  and 
pressures  from  financiers,  the  stars  and  the 
box-office.  They  may  be  right,  but  only  up  to 
a  point.  There  is  always  room  for 
improvement.  For  the  sake  of  first-hand 
experience  I  agreed  to  direct  dance  in  a  film 
and  felt  there  was  room  for  improvement. 
People  are  not  as  rigid  as  they  are  made  out 
to  be.  There  can  be  better  choreography  in 
films.  Unfortunately  the  entire  film  industry 
is  ruled  by  a  handful  of  people  who  feel 
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threatened  if  any  reforms  are  sought  to  be 
introduced.  As  cinema  is  the  most  powerful 
of  the  mass  media  we  could  all  work  towards 
generating  in  filmdom  a  better  attitude  to 
dance.  The  help  of  the  Censor  Board  could 
also  be  sought. 

There  is  a  need  for  making  special  dance 
films  for  TV.  The  existing  films  are  poor. 
When  the  camera  focuses  on  the  face  or  feet 
or  hands  and  shows  them  in  close-up  it  is 
invariably  at  the  wrong  moment  for  the 
producers  have  little  knowledge  of  dance. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  have  films  made 
specially  for  television  screening  by 
producers  who  are  knowledgeable  on 
dance.  At  present  Doordarshan  does  not 
even  take  any  advice  on  dance  productions. 
One  of  the  many  producers  is  put  in  charge 
of  a  dance  programme,  whether  or  not  he 
has  any  interest  in  dance.  The  resulting 
poorly  shot  TV  film  which  shows  truncated 
parts  of  the  body  in  motion  without  any 
relation  to  the  movement  or  rhythm  of  the 
dance  is  all  that  we  get  to  see. 

Dancers  today  have  to  fend  for  themselves 
if  they  want  to  become  professionals.  We 
have  no  agencies  or  impresarios  whose  help 
is  available.  How  can  an  individual  who  has 
for  years  been  occupied  in  training  be 


expected  simultaneously  to  make  the  proper 
contacts  for  his  future  career  ?  Performances 
are  offered  either  by  government 
departments  or  clubs  most  of  which  are 
controlled  by  bureaucrats  with  little 
knowledge  of  dance.  The  criterion  therefore 
is  personal  contact  rather  than  talent.  Unless 
there  is  professional  management  of  dance 
this  situation  will  continue.  Young  dancers 
now  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  getting 
work  or  to  plan  a  career  in  dance. 

There  are  few  dance  groups  which  can 
offer  employment  to  professionals  on 
reasonable  salaries  as  their  own  survival  is 
uncertain.  A  few  institutions  get  financial 
assistance  from  the  Government  of  India  to 
run  professional  dance  groups.  In  addition 
to  this  every  State  in  India  should  also  fund  a 
dance  group.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  spent 
by  the  State  Akademis  on  programmes  which 
are  outdated  ;  these  funds  could  be  diverted 
to  create  jobs  for  artistes. 

If  dance  is  seen  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
society  it  should  be  part  of  our  educational 
system  too.  It  should  be  taught  in  schools  and 
colleges,  and  more  universities  than  now 
should  have  faculties  of  dance.  This  would 
not  only  employ  a  number  of  dancers  but 
raise  the  level  of  understanding  of  dance  and 
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make  it  accessible  to  all. 

If  one  were  to  take  a  look  at  brochures  of 
dance  programmes  from  as  early  as  the  1930s 
one  would  find  the  name  of  the  dance 
director  appearing  at  least  thrice  in  various 
capacities.  They  wrote  the  musical  score,  did 
the  costumes  and  the  decor  too.  Either  they 
really  believed  they  were  capable  of  doing 
everything  themselves  or  they  did  not  trust 
anyone  else.  The  situation  is  not  very 
different  today.  It  is  not  necessary  or  possible 
for  one  person  to  be  a  master  of  all  aspects  of 
production.  In  Western  ballet  we  have  a 
choreographer,  music  composer,  costume 
designer,  set  designer ...  each  a  master  of  his 
craft.  They  come  together  to  produce  a  ballet 
with  each  artiste  making  separate 
contributions  to  a  single  work  of  art. 

This  is  something  we  have  never  tried  to 
understand.  There  are  peculiar  complexes  at 
work  here.  If  a  good  musician  were  to  help  a 
dancer  his  rating  would  go  down,  or  why 
should  a  painter  be  wasting  his  time 
designing  sets  and  costumes  for  a 
dance-drama  ?  Our  critics  too  are  to  be 
blamed  for  this.  They  will  go  into  raptures 
over  the  choreography  and  single  out  every 
dancer  for  praise  yet  completely  ignore  the 
music  or  the  costumes  and  lighting  which  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  production.  This 
creates  the  feeling  that  everything  other  than 
dance  in  a  dance-drama  has  a  secondary 
place.  If  we  want  good  dance-drama  we  will 
have  to  collaborate  with  artistes  of  high 
calibre  from  different  disciplines. 

The  interdisciplinary  approach  has  to 
begin  not  on  the  stage  but  in ^ocial  life  where 
dancers  meet  writers,  poets,  painters, 
architects,  playwrights,  actors,  etc.  This 
exposure  to  other  art  forms  and  the 
experiences  of  other  artistes  widens  one’s 
horizons  and  creates  a  better  understanding 
of  one’s  own  potential. 

To  be  able  to  appreciate  an  art  one  must 
have  a  basic  knowledge  of  it.  Dance  is  not 
understood  by  the  larger  section  of  audience 
unless  they  follow  the  story.  One  has  seen 
large  audiences  totally  absorbed  in 
dance-dramas  based  on  mythological 
themes.  The  same  dance-drama  in  a  different 
part  of  the  country  would  not  draw  the  same 
response.  If  dance  were  introduced  at  school 
level  those  who  get  the  opportunity  to  learn 
it  may  not  all  become  dancers  but  they  will 
eventually  be  able  to  understand  and 


appreciate  dance.  By  dance  education  I  do 
not  mean  a  rigorously  inculcated  classical 
system  but  a  new  system  concentrating  on 
body  culture.  One  has  only  to  stand  at  a 
roadside  and  watch  people  walk  past  to 
realize  that  at  least  98  percent  of  them  do  not 
carry  themselves  well  and  often  have  a  faulty 
walk.  We  are  not  brought  up  to  be  aware  or 
proud  of  our  bodies.  Most  Indian  children, 
especially  girls,  are  shy  of  their  bodies. 
Dance  education  in  schools  should  aim  at 
body  culture  through  dance  movement. 

The  Government  of  Gujarat  has 
introduced  dance  as  a  discipline  at  school 
level  from  the  academic  year  1986.  This  is  a 
positive  step  towards  the  acceptance  of 
dance  as  an  important  part  of  our  social  and 
cultural  life.  If  all  the  states  in  India  did 
likewise  it  would  generate  better 
understanding  of  dance  in  the  long  run.  But 
where  shall  we  find  the  teachers  ?  We  shall 
have  to  train  teachers,  we  shall  also  have  to 
evolve  a  whole  new  technique  for  children. 
Group  dance  in  schools  is  usually  on 
parti  cular  occasions  and  for  the  benefit  of  a 
chief  guest.  We  can  reverse  the  priorities  and 
let  the  children  enjoy  dancing  for 
themselves.  There  is  some  amount  of  dance 
in  schools  but  none  in  the  colleges  or 
universities.  Young  people  today  do  not 
know  the  use  of  their  bodies  as  a  vehicle  of 
expression.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
in  this  direction.  It  needs  however  prior 
research  on  the  kind  of  curriculum  to  be 
introduced  as  also  trained  and  motivated 
teachers.  The  curriculum  has  to  be  simple 
and  interesting  so  that  young  people  do  not 
try  to  escape  it. 

There  has  been  a  long-standing  complaint 
that  dancers  are  not  interested  in  reading.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
traditionally  dancers  have  not  been  oriented 
towards  reading.  But  today  the  situation  is 
changing  as  many  educated  young  people 
are  taking  to  dance  ;  all  they  need  is  proper 
direction  and  guidance.  There  is  however 
very  little  published  material  which  can  be 
prescribed  for  a  dance  student,  reading 
which  would  enhance  his  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  dance.  Institutions  of  dance 
could  be  encouraged  to  sponsor  research 
and  publication  of  books  on  dance  as  well  as 
newsletters  with  dance  news  since  there  is 
very  little  information  on  what  is  happening 
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in  dance  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  leave 
alone  the  world.  It  is  necessary  to  foster  in 
young  dancers  a  sense  of  enquiry  so  that  they 
come  to  know  more  about  happenings  in 
their  field  of  work.  Teachers,  critics  and 
choreographers  must  write  for  dancers  in  a 
language  and  style  initiates  can  follow.  Sruti 
monthly  publisher  from  Madras  is  a  welcome 
journal. 

There  are  critics  who  write  more  with  the 
idea  of  airing  their  knowledge  than  talking 
constructively  about  dance.  They  fail  to  look 
at  dance  without  being  biased  by  dancers  and 
styles.  We  must  have  constructive  criticism 
from  knowledgeable  people  to  ensure  the 


healthy  growth  and  future  of  dance.  Some  of 
our  dance  styles  are  becoming  decadent  and 
need  a  thorough  spring  cleaning  with  the 
wire-brush  treatment.  This  is  not  a  task  that 
can  be  left  to  the  dancers  themselves, 
because  they  perform  only  in  a  manner 
accepted  by  audience  and  critics,  but  a 
specialized  job  for  those  who  are  really 
interested  in  dance  and  its  survival. 
Universities  could  provide  the  facilities  for 
basic  research  and  encourage  scholars  to 
write  on  dance.  There  is  a  dearth  of  writers, 
so  special  efforts  must  be  made  to  encourage 
people  to  write.  In  the  initial  stages  we  may 
not  get  very  good  results  but  consistent 
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research  and  collection  of  material  will  yield 
fruit  in  the  long  run. 

Grants  should  be  given  to  every  institution 
for  a  library  which  may  be  helped  with  lists 
of  important  books  and  journals. 

The  Sangeet  Natak 

Akademi  has  been  doing  this  from  its 
inception  ;  books  on  music  and  drama  are 
also  purchased  by  way  of  publication 
subsidy. 

Institutions  should  be  encouraged  to 
publish  newsletters,  perhaps  modest  in  the 
beginning,  tied  to  a  scheme  for  sharing  both 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge.  We 
have  a  wrong  notion  that  funds  spent  on  a 
project  must  yield  immediate  returns. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  change  of 
attitude  or  a  whole  new  movement  takes 
years  of  continuous  work  to  get  off  the 
ground. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  where  it  is 
essential  to  set  up  a  national  school  of  dance. 
Such  a  school  would  be  a  signal  service  to 
Indian  choreography.  It  need  not  teach 
classical  dance  for  solo  performance. 
Teachers* of  all  classical'styles  could  instead 
train  students  for  given  periods  to  enrich 
their  knowledge  and  vocabulary  of  dance. 
Some  of  our  folk  dances  and  lesser  known 
dance  forms  could  also  be  taught  in  the 
school.  This  would  increase  in  students  the 
flexibility  of  body  so  essential  for  the  varied 
demands  of  choreography.  The  school 
would  produce  group-dance  numbers  or 
dance-dramas  on  various  themes,  abstract 
and  narrative,  traditional  and  modern,  of 
short  duration  and  long.  This  would 
encourage  other  institutions  in  the  field  and 
generate  employment  for  young  dancers. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  not 
producing  enough  dance-dramas  is  that 
choreographers  do  not  find  versatile 
dancers.  For  this  we  need  a  training 
institution  at  the  national  level.  It  is 


impossible  for  private  schools  to  cope  with 
more  than  one  technique  mainly  because  of 
the  expenses  involved. 

Classical  dance  should  have  no  complaint 
of  not  getting  its  due.  In  the  past  30  years  it 
has  been  promoted  by  both  government  and 
private  agencies  which  have  provided 
large-scale  sponsorship  at  major  festivals  and 
seminars.  Dance-drama  on  the  other  hand 
has  been  totally  neglected.  The  reason  really 
is  that  we  have  not  produced  much  work  of 
any  great  merit. 

The  problems  often  relate  to  funding. 
Institutions  doing  creative  work  today  suffer 
from  lack  of  funds  whereas  those  with  known 
names  attached  to  them,  whether  or  not  they 
produce  new  work  of  any  value,  continue  to 
receive  government  aid.  This  is  misuse  of 
money,  investment  which  wiir  bring  no 
returns  even  in  the  distant  future.  Then  there 
are  commercial  organizations  arranging 
programmes  for  young  dancers  and  cheating 
them.  Schools  also  deceive  students  by 
selling  package  programmes  for  instant  stage 
appearance.  All  this  will  lead  to  degeneration 
unless  every  person  connected  with  dance 
takes  his  responsibility  seriously. 

Twenty  five  years  ago  Kathak  was  in  bad 
shape.  Dance  pundits  had  predicted  total 
ruination  of  the  style.  But  the  Kathak  Kendra 
with  Shambhu  Maharaj  on  staff  did  some 
pioneering  work  and  the  situation  was  saved. 
Later  Birju  Maharaj  joined  the  faculty.  With 
careful  planning  on  the  part  of  its  former 
Director  Keshav  Kothari  the  Kendra  in  1980 
expanded  the  scope  of  the  annual 
Kalka-Bindadin  Kathak  Mahotsava  -  a 
platform  for  all  who  practised  Kathak.  This 
brought  to  view  the  best  and  the  worst,  set 
standards  and  stimulated  discussion.  If  just 
one  festival  can  produce  such  results  can  we 
not,  given  commitment  on  the  part  of  all 
involved,  look  forward  to  the  growth  of 
Indian  dance  ?  This  should  act  as  a  catalyst  for 
dance-drama  movement  in  the  country. 
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My  purpose  in  this  essay  is  to  relate  our 
Kathak  dance  to  aesthetics  as  it  is 
being  done  in  the  West  today.  Some 
of  the  more  important  tasks  and  problems 
that  face  contemporary  philosophical 
aesthetics  may  be  listed  as  follows  : 

a.  Analysis  of  aesthetic  discourse  (or  a 
detailed  and  careful  attempt  to  determine  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  language  that  we  use 
in  talking  about  a  particular  art  or  about  art 
in  general.  The  word  art  itself  has  three 
distinct  meanings  :  first,  an  object  of  art,  as 
when  we  say  with  regard  to  what  seems  to  be 
a  mere  block  of  stone,  ‘This  is  art  -  modern 
sculpture’ ;  second,  many  art-works  taken 
collectively,  as  when  a  particular  museum  is 
admired  for  its  art  collection  ;  and  thirdly,  a 
distinct  kind  of  activity  that  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  other  major  activities  of  man, 
like  science  and  philosophy.  Such 
discrimination  is  the  basic  function  of 
aesthetics  that  is  done  in  the  way  of  linguistic 
analysis.) 

b.  Analysis  of  aesthetic  experience  (This  is 
the  essential  concern  of  the 
phenomenological  approach  to  present-day 
aesthetics.  It  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the 
first  approach.  No  amount  of  linguistic 
analysis  will  succeed  in  making  me  realize 
what  really  is  unless  I  see  it  as  a 
feature  of  actual  tabla  -  playing.) 

c.  Can  art  activity  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
worldmaking  ?  If  yes,  in  what  precise  sense  ? 
(I  have  here  in  mind  the  aesthetical  writings 
of  Nelson  Goodman  in  particular1.) 

d.  How  can  art  be  defined  ?  As  imitation, 
representation,  expression,  or  as  creative 
aesthetic  embodiment  ?  (The  last  three 
words,  according  to  LA  Reid,  have  a  better 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  central  aesthetic 
concept  than  the  first  three  big  words  that 
have,  however,  prevailed  longer  in  aesthetic 
theory.) 

e.  Can  art  be  said  to  be  essentially  a  matter 
of  form  alone  ?  And  what  is  the  role  of 
abstraction  in  art  ? 

f.  Finally,  what  is  it  that  makes  an  art  quite 
distinct  from,  if  not  supeior  to,  its  kindred 
forms  ? 

Now,  the  above  are  all  important  subjects 
of  debate  ;  but,  because  of  the  limited  space 
for  this  essay,  I  can  only  make  some  very  brief 
remarks  on  every  one  of  them.  Brevity, 
however,  need  not  prevent  clarity.  My 


attempt  will  also  be  to  add  a  little  to  the 
thinking  I  have  already  done  in  my  book, 
Swinging  Syllables  :  Aesthetics  of  Kathak 
Dance2. 

A.  Now,  to  begin  with  a,  it  is  obviously 
important  to  be  clear  about  the  meanings  of 
the  words  that  we  use  in  talking  about 
Kathak,  say,  ang,  zameen  (in  respect  of  the 
lahra),  and  Kat  terash  (in  speaking  of  the 
rhythmic  trellis-work  that  talkar  essentially 
is).  Ang  does  not  here  mean  any  bodily  limb. 
It  signifies,  instead,  accordance  of  the  figure 
in  general  with  the  demands  of  dance,  be 
they  rhythmic  or  expressional.  It  means 
aptness  of  intentional  adaptation,  not  the 
given  beauty  of  the  body  as  such,  as  when  we 
say  in  respect  of  a  particular  danseuse.  ( ‘ 

3FI,  I)  Again,  where  the  opening  of  a 

recital  is  prefaced  with  the  due  establishment 
of  a  lahra,  a  rasika  may  well  exclaim  :  (“W! 
£RT  ^  t !  ” ) 

but,  we  may  note,  the  zameen  here  is  not  a 
mere  ground.  A  ground  is  the  base  on  which 
something  is  raised  or  (in  the  case  of  art)  the 
surface  or  or  against  which  the  work  is 
represented.  The  lahra  is,  of  course,  a 
ground  ;  but  it  is  something  more  as  well. 
This  may  be  brought  by  availing  of  a 
distinction.  The  euphonic  aspect  of  a  lahra  is 
one  thing  ;  its  rhythmic  character,  quite 
another.  The  former,  because  of  its  appeal  to 
the  ear,  enables  the  danseuse  to  attune  her 
mind  a  little  better  with  the  character  of  the 
rhythm  and  is  therefore  a  ground  in  the 
sense  of  a  source  of  support  ;  but  the  latter 
(or  rhythmic  character)  -  comprising  the 
pace  and  the  extent  of  the  rhythm  -  is  also 
used  up  in  the  dance,  very  clearly  by  the 
empty  avrti  which  freely  separates  the 
completion  of  one  pattern  from  the 
beginning  of  another.  So,  the  lahara  which  is 
often  spoken  of  as  (merely)  the  zameen  of 
the  entire  recital  is  both  a  ground  and  the 
material  of  dance,  exactly  as  a  raga  is  not  a 
mere  type  to  which  a  music  recital  has  to 
conform,  but  the  substantial  material  which 
directly  goes  into  the  making  of  music3. 

Finally,  when  we  admire  a  spell  of  adroit 
rhythmic  work  in  tatkar  by  saying  :  (W ! 
eFT  ^1  ^13  ckri  t)  the  experience  meant  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  directly  looking 
at  the  sight  of  shapely  slices  of  pulp  being 
gently  carved  out  of  a  mango.  For  here,  in 
dance,  the  cutting-and-carving  (^13  W?T) 
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cannot  be  sensed  without  taking  it,  in  idea,  as 
related  to  the  basic  pace.  The  experience, 
here,  is  by  no  means  merely  perceptual. 

B.  This  takes  us  to  the  next  point :  analysis 
of  aesthetic  experience.  Such  experience,  be 
it  noted,  is  never  a  mere  skimming  of  the 
surface,  so  to  say ;  but  is  at  once 
discriminative,  a  seizure  of  the  disposition  of 
details  in  the  object  of  attention-  and  often 
also  a  grasp  of  the  general  character  of  the 
ground  which  throws  the  object  into  bolder 
relief.  Thus,  where  a  Kathak  is  dancing  a 
rhythmic  pattern,  our  experience  of  it  is  truly 
aesthetic  only  if  we  register  its  syllabic  filling 
and  inner  dynamics  and  design  ;  its  varying  - 
but  never  unwillingly  wanton  -  relation  to  the 
basic  pace  ,  and  also  the  general  accordance 
of  the  individual  character  of  bol-s-say,  open 
or  closed  (cTT,  f*TT) ,  momentary  and  sparkling 
or  insistent  (3FT,  —  and  of  their 

emphases  and  interlacement  with  bodily 
movement  and  gestures. 

Some  remarks  may  also  be  made  on  the 
seeming  lack  of  continuity  between  the 
different  numbers  (or  intraforms4)  which 
often  disturbs  our  relish  of  a  complete 
Kathak  recital,  and  which  is  often  pressed  as 
an  objection  against  this  dance.  There  are 
many  factors  to  which  this  defect  is  due.  One 
is  abruptness  of  changes  in  music  as  the 
danseuse  moves  from  one  intra-form  to 


another.  Another  is  the  interspersion  of 
actual  dancing  with  too  long  and 
self-assertive  comments  on  the  subtlety  of 
what  is  going  to  be  presented  next,  or  on  the 
oddity  of  the  way  in  which  a  particular 
number  is  danced  by  ‘other’  dancers.  But  if 
the  breaks  of  which  I  here  speak  are 
provided  by  clear  and  properly  accentuated 
parhant,  as  distinguished  the  dancing  of  two 
maestros  who  still  live  in  our  memory  - 1 
mean  the  late  Maharaj  Krishna  Kumar  who 
could  adroitly  interlace  the  syllabic  segments 
with  gentle  threads  of  mere  dhwani,  as 
distinguished  from  letters  or  their  bunches 
called  bol-s  ;  and  Pandit  Durga  Lai  whose 
parhant  was  remarkable  for  its  clarity  which 
only  his  immaculate  footwork  could  match  - 
the  suspension  of  dancing  will  not  at  all 
detract  from  our  aesthetic  delight,  for, 
though  the  medium  here  surely  changes 
from  footfalls  (or  h^n)  to  speech,  the  form 
of  the  patterns  is  not  only  duly  preserved,  but 
is  often  projected  a  little  more  clearly  than  by 
the  feet.  Perhaps  I  should  add  that  the 
experience  in  question  grips  us  also  in 
proportion  to  the  completeness  with  which 
the  dancer  appears  to  lose  himself  naturally 
in  contemplating  the  form  of  the  pattern 
recited  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  think  of  any  other  classical  dance  of  India 
which  makes  as  effective  use  (as  Kathak)  of 
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the  dancer’s  own  dual  vocal  ability  to  recite 
patterns  only  with  a  eye  to  rhythmic  design 
and  clarity  and  also  to  sing  (say,  in  thumri 
bhava  -  pradarshan)  in  the  way  of  an 
accomplished  vocalist. 

C.  It  is  indeed  a  rich  and  singular  world 
that  Kathak  dance  conjures  up  and  which  the 
dancer  and  the  rasika  both  inhabit  and  relish 
for  a  while,  in  absolute  freedom  from 
everyday  concerns.  The  ‘world-making’  here 
is  both  a  subjective  and  objective  activity.  It 
comprises  the  following  importantly : 
attunement  of  the  mind  with  the  character  of 
the  chosen  rhythm-cycle  (after  vandana  or 
invocation)  ;  a  little  loosening  of  the  limbs 
with  a  view  to  releasing  them  from  their 
confinement  to  everyday  utilitarian 
behaviour,  and  for  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
rhythm  and  expression,  so  that  every 
movement  becomes  a  creation  of  some 
measure  and  design  from  now  on  ; 
contemplation  of  pattern  with  their  varying 
content  of  syllabic  segments  and  emphasis  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  total  shift  of  attention 
from  the  everyday  world  to  that  of  gestures  ; 
flowing,  yet  properly  accentuated  form  ;  and 
selectively  regulated,  rather  than  merely 
imitative  expression.  Two  of  the  many 
features  which  make  the  Kathak’s 
dance-world  unmistakably  different  from  the 
one  we  dwell  in  and  deal  with  ordinarily  are 
:  moving  to  the  measure  of  a  string  of 
mnemonic  syllables  and  the  embedment  of 
gestures  in  a  specific  ground  of  pace.  Gaining 
access  to  a  particular  moment  in  varying,  but 
ever  (in  principle)  well-designed  ways  (or 
attaining  to  the  sama  through  shapely  amads) 
is  another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  world 
of  Kathak  dance. 

D.  This  world  is  so  rich  in  aspects  that  no 
single  definition  of  art  can  quite  cover  it.  To 
look  on  representation  or  imitation  as  the 
essence  of  art  will  be  merely  to  leave  out  the 
purely  formal  charm  of  Tatkar.  Nor  does  this 
distinctive  number  of  Kathak  have  anything 
to  do  with  expression  of  feeling  as  emotion. 
But,  of  course,  representation,  expression, 
and  even  a  little  bit  of  imitation  say,  in 
projecting  the  twinkle  of  mischief  in  the  eyes 
of  Krishna  as  a  child  -  are  all  there  in  Kathak, 
as  abhinaya  and  nritya  taken  generally.  As  for 
the  view  that  art  may  be  better  defined  as 
creative  aesthetic  embodiment,  I  think  it  is 
quite  inapt  to  the  spells  of  fluent  dancing  in 


which  Kathak  abounds6.  The  acknowledged 
meanings  of  embody  are  :  to  express  (in 
words,  or  in  tangible  form),  to  form  into  a 
body,  to  make  corporeal  or  tangible’.  ‘To  give 
a  flowing  form  to’  is  not  one  of  these  ;  and  yet 
such  a  form  is  at  least  as  characteristic  of 
Kathak  as  of  our  other  styles  of  classical 
dance.  If  I  am  required  to  define  Kathak 
dance  in  particular  I  would  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said  in  my  book,  Swinging 
Syllables  -  Aesthetics  of  Kathak  Dance  : 
“Kathak  is  the  art  of  so  perfecting  the 
use  of  body- as  movement,  posture, 
pace  and  gesture-that  within  and  upon 
the  unceasing  flow  of  laya  the  dancer  is 
able  to  work  up  the  more  or  less 
articulate  beauty  of  form,  expression 
and  rhythmic  utterance  in  many 
different  ways  ;  and  is,  in  addition,  free 
to  vary  the  course  of  dance  not  only  in 
accordance  with  audience-reactions, 
but  in  response  to  the  friendly 
challenges  or  stimuli  that  may  come 
from  the  drummer7” 

E.  The  next  point,  if  art  can  be  said  to  be 
merely  a  matter  of  form,  admits  of  a  quick 
answer  from  the  viewpoint  of  Kathak.  The 
syllabic  filling  of  its  rhythmic  patterns  and  the 
meaningful  content  of  its  expressional 
numbers  play  too  conspicuous  a  part  in 
Kathak  to  permit  its  being  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  form  alone.  But,  of  course,  form  is 
also  present  and  important  here  ;  and  it  is,  in 
a  way,  distinctive.  It  is  not  merely  the  proper 
integration  of  the  various  elements  of 
dance-say,  rhythm,  its  syllables,  bodily 
movement,  and  verbal  meaning  and  its  apt 
expression  -  but  is  resilient.  What  I  mean  by 
saying  so  is  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  top  class 
Kathak  dancer,  the  form  of  individual 
numbers  as  danced  is  not  quite  prefixed  ; 
and  that  he  can,  when  he  so  desires,  stray 
from  a  particular  beat,  order  of  bol-s  or  pace, 
and  yet  return  with  consummate  ease  to  the 
remaining  part  of  the  pattern,  illustrating  the 
latter’s  capacity  to  embrace  momentary 
deviations  without  getting  upset. 

But,  be  it  noted,  form  is  here  achieved  not 
only  through  integration  and  assimilation, 
but  through  abstraction.  I  may  clarify  what  I 
here  mean  by  inviting  attention  to  a  simple 
detail  which  most  of  us  (and  I  too  !)  have  so 
far  missed,  and  to  which  my  attention  was 
drawn  by  a  tabla  maestro8  after  he  had  gone 
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through  my  book,  Swinging  Syllables.  The 
detail  relates  to  the  very  basic  grammer  of 
Kathak.  But  let  me  explain  : 

The  fundamental  syllables  of  tatkar  in 
teentalaare  :  (‘cTT  %  TTcT,  37T  rRT’ ) 

But  how  could  this  be  ?  These  syllables 
cover  only  8  matras  ;  teentala,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  cycle  of  16  beats. 

Is  this  not  a  clear  discrepancy  ?  The  answer 
can  only  be  that  the  basic  tatkar  here 
establishes  its  form  by  abstracting  from 
teentala  its  symmetrical  character,  instead  of 
confirming,  in  slavish  imitation,  to  the  cycle’s 
full  canvas  of  16  beats. 

F.  The  way  is  now  paved  for  a  discussion  of 
the  final  question.  How  is  Kathak  distinctive 
in  the  region  of  our  classical  dance  ?  To 
ensure  easy  following,  let  me  answer  the 


question  in  terms  of  individual  points  : 

1.  What  distinguishes  Kathak  quite  clearly 
from  our  other  classical  dances  is  its 
resilent  form  as  I  have  interpreted  it. 

2.  Another  distinctive  feature  of  Kathak  is  the 
room  it  allows  for  the  dancer’s  appearing 
to  contemplate,  during  what  I  have  called 
the  empty’  avrti,  what  is  to  be  presented 
next.  I  have  not  been  struck  by  the 
presence  of  this  feature  while  watching, 
say,  a  Bharata  Natyam  or  Oddissi  recital. 
(But  here  I  am  open  to  correction,  for  my 
conversance  with  dances  other  than 
Kathak  is  quite  limited.)  I  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  that  Kathak  is,  on  the  whole, 
superior  to  our  other  dance-forms,  but  am 
only  emphasizing  the  point  that  here  (in 
Kathak)  there  are  some  clear  moments  of 
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respite  where  the  dancer  seems  to  actively 
plan  the  recital  anew,  instead  of  merely 
adhering  to  a  prefixed  order.  In  other 
words,  a  good  Kathak  does  not  perform 
breathlessly,  so  to  say,  but  sometimes 
appears  to  presently  explore  creative 
possibilities  within  a  set  cycle,  and  as 
relating  either  to  mere  rhythm  or  to  the 
apt  expression  of  the  emotive  or  generally 
ideal  import  of  a  meaningful  text. 

Further,  if  Kathak  dancing  be  taken  along 
with  the  lahra  -  and  the  two  are  surely 
inseparable,  so  far  as  solo  recitals  in  the 
traditional  manner  are  concerned  -  a 
greater  part  of  the  recital  here  appears  to 
be  a  clearer  self-differentiation  of  a 
manifest  ground  into  diverse  patterns 
than  in  the  case  of  performance  in  other 
styles.  True,  as  evenness  of  pace,  laya  is 
duly  kept  in  other  dances  too  ;  but  there  it 
has  to  be  apprehended  ideally,  and  is  not 
audibly  enframed  as  in  a  Kathak  lahra.  I 
may  add  that  I  am  here  proposing  a 
distinction  between  ‘figures  that  only 
seem  to  flit  against  a  ground’  and  a  ground 
as  appearing  to  diversify  itself  into 
patterns’. 

I  also  wonder  if  our  dances  other  than 
Kathak  build  upon  patterns  of  (^ihmI^vT) 
that  is,  strings  of  mnemonic  syllables 
which,  by  virtue  of  their  very  auditory 
character,  seem  to  blend  easily  with 
meaningful  words. 


5.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  a  good  Kathak 
recital,  the  drummer  is  no  mere 
accompanist.  He  can  also  throw  friendly 
challenges  or  hints  which  are  expected  to 
prompt  the  dancer  to  present  patterns 
which  have  to  be  thought  out  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

Freedom  to  deviate  from  a  prefixed  plan 
is  indeed  a  special  feature  of  Kathak  as  an 
occurrent  art.  We,  of  course,  follow  here  the 
course  of  the  dance  as  it  develops  ;  but,  what 
is  more,  we  are  off-and-on  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  dancer  seems  to  be  making  a  part  of 
the  dance  right  now-without  prior  planning. 
The  very  promise  of  a  new  birth  is  what  we 
are  here  presented  with. 

NOTES 

1.  See,  for  instance,  his  well-known  book,  Ways  of 
World  Making,  Hackett  Publishing  Company,  1978. 

2.  Sangeet  Natak  Akedemi,  New  Delhi,  1991 

3.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  see  my  essay, 
“The  Concept  of  Raga  -  An  Essay  in  understanding” 
Sruti,  Madras,  Issue  80,  May  1991. 

4.  Why  I  prefer  the  word  intra-form  to  ‘number’  or 
item  has  been  argued  at  fair  length  in  my  book, 
Swinging  Syllables,  pp.  31-33. 

5.  Or  recitation  of  patterns. 

6.  A  detailed  discussion  of  this  point,  with  reference  to 
our  rhythm,  is  to  be  found  in  Swinging  Syllables,  pp 
343-44. 

7.  Ibid,  p.  69. 

8.  By  Professor  Sudhir  Kumar  Saxena,  sometime 
professor  of  rhythm  at  Music  College,  M.S. 
University,  Baroda. 
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In  our  relentless  search  for  the  identity  of 
Indian  music  and  dance  since 
Independence,  we  have  been  able  to 
form  a  broader  concept  of  Indian  Culture. 
We  are  now  aware  of  the  ethnic  dimensions 
of  various  cultural  expressions.  The  strict 
categorisation  of  dance  into  folk  and  classical 
has  now  been  seriously  questioned.  It  is 
replaced  by  the  term  deshi,  structured  at 
various  levels  of  tradition.  Indian  culture  is 
not  merely  a  unity  but  also  a  multiplicity : 
difference  in  unity.  Manipuri,  with  its 
distinctive  idiom  and  technique,  is  now  an 
art  form  based  on  Indian  aesthetics,  but 
having  also  an  ethnic  dimension. 

Dance  in  the  Indian  context  is  a 
multi-dimensional  affair.'  It  is  pot  body 
movement  -  pure  and  simple  with  an 
independent  identity.  It  is  linked  with 
literature  and  sculpture  and  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  music.  It  approximates  to  the 
concept  of  Sangeet  consisting  of  Nartana 
geet  and  Vadya  (Music,  Vocal  and 
instrumental)  Music  along  with  the  metrical 
cycle  or  talas  constitutes  an  inseparable 
constituent  of  dance  movement.  It  is  also 
represented  by  the  term  abhinay  having  four 
divisions  viz.  Sattvika  (phychological), 
vacika  (vocal),  Angika  (body)  and  Aharya 
(costume).  Natya  is  another  comprehensive 
term  for  it,  as  is  evident  in  Bharat  Muni’s 
Natya  Shastra  (200  A.D.).  The  final  shape 
(roop)  it  takes  is  the  culmination  or  the  joint 


product  of  the  above-mentioned 
components.  The  aesthetic  destination  is,  of 
Course.  Rasa  (or  Ananda)  having  9  forms  of 
64  variations  of  Shringara  (  Chausatthi  Rasas  ) 
after  the  Vaishnava  aesthetics. 

A  beautiful  dance  represents  the 
co-ordinated  movement  and  integrated  form 
of  the  diverse  vibrations  projected 
independently  by  body-movements,  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  culminating  in  the 
creation  of  Rasa.  What  is  more  the  dance, 
incomplete  by  itself  perfects  itself  in  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  (Rasika)  who  must 
have  been  prepared  to  receive  it. 
Body-movement  (Angikabhinava)  is  only  a 
dimension  of  the  projection  of  beauty  at  the 
bodily  level  and  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
audience  at  different  levels  of  being. 

A  critic  states  that  Bharata  Natyam 
is  Carnatic  music  made  visible.  The 
Manipuri’s  cannot  conceive  of  a  Lai  Haraoba 
dance  without  the  haunting  Pena  music  nor 
can  they  watch  a  Ras-Leela  without  the  music 
of  the  flute,  the  vocalist  and  rhythms  of  pung. 
A  beautiful  dance  is  drisvakavya  (visible 
poem),  a  joint  product,  with  a  touch  of 
transcendence. 

Manipuri  culture  is  basically 
Indo-mongloid,  having  links  with  areas  like 
Tibet  and  China  even  though  it  has  been 
integrated  and  over  lapped  with  the 
elements  of  Aryan  and  Dravidian  culture 
through  the  centuries.  Manipuri  also 
constitutes  a  significant  area  of  the  Tantric 
belt  spreading  from  the  North-west  to  the 
North-East,  viz  Kashmir,  Nepal,  Bhutan, 
Kamarup  and  Bengal.  To  understand 
Manipuri  culture  in  the  proper  context 
involves  a  fascinating  study  of  the  gradual 
interweaving  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  speaking 
people  with  the  Eindudom  of  Assam  and 
Bengal.  Manipur  is  also  a  land  of  Tantra, 
Mantra  and  Yantra.  This  finds  support  in  the 
legend  that  the  valley  which  was  under  water 
was  drenched  and  made  dry  with  Lord 
Shiva’s  trishul.  Contemporary  research  also 
indicates  that  Shiva  was  possibly  a  Mongoloid 
god  of  the  Himalaya.  The  snake  biting  its  own 
tail,  positively  a  Tantric  concept,  is  a  favourite 
Manipuri  diagram  accepted  in  the  Royal 
insignia.  The  basic  posture  of  every  Manipuri 
Maibi  (priestess  of  Lai  Haraoba  Festival) 
involves  the  triangular  Shivamudra  (or  Devi 
Mudra)  of  both  hands.  All  the  ancent 
manuscripts  start  invariably  with  the  Tantric 
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Anji  a  crooked  letter  representing  a  higher 
power  of  the  being  (Vvalpini  Shakti). 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  identity  of 
the  local  deities  like  Sanamahi,  Pakhangba 
and  Laimaren  (harking  sometimes  to  vedic 
deities  or  Universal  Mother  of  the  Chinese), 
Lai  Haraoba  Festival,  lasting  about  a  week 
before  more  than  300  sylvan  deities  housed 
in  temples  all  over  the  valley,  represent  the 
Tantric  phase  of  Manipuri  culture.  Starting 
from  the  infusion  of  life  from  the  water  or  the 
land,  the  entire  village-men,  women  and 
children  led  by  the  Maibis  (Priestesses)  and 
Maibas  (Priests)  participate  in  this  dance  of 
creation  and  the  civilisation  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  lot  of  pena  music  complicated 
rituals,  dance-offerings  and  prayer  for  the 
welfare  of  the  particular  village.  The  maihis 
are  star  performers  with  graceful  hastas 
(miscalled  mudras)  and  body-movements. 
This  festival  is  also  linked  with  the  Natya 
Shastra  tradition  with  Purva-Rang  and  all 
that.  It  is  even  called  a  Natya  by  the  scholars, 
even  though  the  people  have  forgotten  the 
entire  Sanskrit  terminology.  Lai  Haraoba 
dances,  particularly  of  the  Maihis  are  marked 
by  restraint,  subdued  movements  and 
eloquent  silence.  It  conforms  to  Prof.  Sylva 
Levi’s  brief  formula  about  Indian  genius  ; 
“does  not  express  but  it  suggests.”  The  entire 
festival  concludes  with  competition  in 
traditional  games  and  sports  including  the 
selection  of  the  best  wrestler  in  the  Manipuri 
style  (called  Mukna)  of  the  village  for  the 
year.  The  wellknown  Khamba-Thoibi  dances 
presented  on  the  modern  stage  represent  an 
episode  of  the  immortal  love  story  of  the 
epic-Khamba-Thobi  as  recorded  in  about 
34,000  lines,  after  the  traditions  of  the  bards, 
by  Mahakavi  Anganghal  Singh  of  20th 
Century.  Lai  Haraoba  (meaning  the 
merry-making  of  the  deities)  is  pan-Tan  trie 
and  part-ancestor-worship. 

Manipuri  Sankirtana  (old  and  new) 
represents  the  neo-vaishnavite  phase  of 
culture  since  the  18th  century.  The 
wellknown  Raas  leela  dances  represent  a 
continuation  of  it.  The  present  stage  of 
research  has  not  been  able  to  locate  precisely 
the  exact  period  during  which  Kirtana  music 
from  Bengal  (and  possibly  from  Assam  also) 
came  to  Manipur.  This  took  place  possibly  in 
the  15th  Century  AD.  This  unique  type  of 
presentation,  though  patterned  on  the 
structure  of  classical  body  movements, 


Indian  ragas  and  raginis  and  complicated 
rhythmic  pattern  (called  Tala)  is  due  to  the 
regional  complexion  and  the  gravitional  pull 
of  this  distinctive  culture.  In  traditional 
Manipuri  singing,  songs  are  not  merely  sung 
but  also  danced.  Hence  the  Manipuri  singer 
presenting  Kirtana  music,  is  called  Nata,  a 
term  in  Sanskrit,  meaning  the  person  who 
knows  the  four  abhinayas  and  different  types 
of  Natya  (drama),  gets  himself  merged  in  the 
rasa  which  he  is  trying  to  portray  and  who 
appears  phisically  on  the  mandapa :  a  dancer 
with  songs  on  the  lips.  The  old  type  of  Kirtana 
is  called  Bangdesh  (or  Ariba  pala) 
introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  along  with  the  Ramanandi  cult. 

Other  types  of  Kirtana  singing  from  Bengal 
like  Manoher  Sahi  and  Dhop  style  of  singing 
also  came  in  the  19th  century  A.D.  during  the 
reign  of  Maharaja  Chandrakirti  (1834-1844 
A.D.).  These  still  survive  with  their  roots  in 
the  cultural  soil  of  Manipur  retaining  their 
identity. 

Manipuri  Nata  Sankirtana,  along  with  the 
Tandava  movements  of  the  singer’s  (called 
Dohar  Cholom)  and  the  drummers  (called 
pung  cholom)  lives,  moves  and  has  its  being 
in  Lord  Krishna.  It  is  called  great  sacrifice 
(Maha  Yajna)  and  represents  the  offering  of 
one’s  being  to  Lord  Govinda.  The  only  rasa 
recognised  by  the  gurus  called  Ojas  is  Bhakti  A  sequence  from 
Rasa,  admitting  of  64  types  divided  into  two  the  ballet 
major  sections  of  love-in-union  (Sambhoga)  Shakuntala. 
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and  love-in-separation  (Vipralambha),  after 
the  Vaishnavite  text,  Uj  j  vala  Nilamani  of  Rupa 
Goswami.  Bhakti  is  only  a  bhava  in  saivite 
aesthetics.  But  to  the  Vaishnavas,  it  is  a  bhava 
which,  passing  through  various  stages  like 
prem,  maan  etc.  gets  itself  metamorphosed 
into  Bhakti  Rasa,  culminating  in  the  ultimate 
union  (Ujjavala  Rasa). 

The  constant  aspiration  for  the 
communion  is,  of  course,  the  core  of  the 
Kirtana  music  and  dance.  This  physical 
symbol  created  By  the  Puranas  with 
Srimadbhagavatam  as  the  principal  text  and 
supported  subsequently  by  other  texts  and 
Padavalis  of  Vaishnava  poets  including 
Sanskrit  texts  like  Sangeet  Saara  of 
Harinarayana,  Raga  Ratnakara,  Narada 
Samhita  and  Sangeet  Damodarav  (15th 
CenturyA.D.).AsSriAurobindoputs‘it :  “The 
desire  of  the  soul  for  god  is  thrown  into 
symbolic  figures  in  the  lyrical  love  cycle  of 
Radha  and  Krishna,  the  Nature  mastered  by 
His  beauty,  attracted  by  His  magical  flute 
abandoning  human  cares  and  duties  for  this 
one  overpowering  passion,  the  bliss  of 
union,  the  lila  of  the  human  spirit,  for  God” 
(The  Foundations  of  Indian  culture  Sri 
Aurobindo).  This  is  a  supreme  mystery,  the 
conscious  play  of  the  soul  with  itself  and  all 
its  selves  and  the  supreme  and  the  diving 
shaktis  in  its  own  and  infinite  bliss-nature. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  Manipuri  Raas 
Leelas  with  distinct  variations  in  theme 
(Kunja,  Maha,  Vasanta,  Nritya,  Diva,  Gopa 
and  even  Gostha).  This  is  play  of  the  divine 
child  ;  a  rasa  lila  of  the  infinite  love  and  its 
mystic  soul  symbols  repeat  themselves  in 
characters  of  beauty  and  movements  forever. 
Every  performance  of  Rasleela  in  Manipur  is 
to  be  invariably  preceded  by  a  Nata 
Sankirtana.  Because  this  eternal  event  was 
visualised  by  Krishna  Chaitanya  of  Bengal,  to 
whom  the  entire  Nata  Sankirtana  is  offered. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed 
treatment  of  the  complicated  rituals  of  a  Nata 
Sankirtana  performance  in  the  mandapa 
wherein  8-pillar  space  has  been  consecrated 
and  transformed  into  Vrindavan  and  Time 
has  been  made  transcendental.  The  detailed 
preliminaries  being  over,  the  Sankirtana 
begins  with  Javadhvani  (shouts  of  victory)  at 
a  specific  bol  of  pung  which  starts  with  Ten, 
Ten,  Taa,  Taat,  Taang,  symbolising 
Goura-Nritvai.  This  is  known  as  Raga 
Achouba  (major  raga  of  the  pung) 


consecrated  to  the  making  of  the  image  of 
Gourachandra  from  bottom  to  top  at  3 
different  stages  of  the  bol  sequence.  Sets  of 
rhythmic  movements  (with  specific  names 
as  megha  chhanda,  Jhara  vristi  chhanda  etc.) 
have  been  introduced  for  the  completion  of 
the  image  of  Krishna  Chitanya  with  the 
heart’s  offering  to  him,  passing  progressively 
through  stages  of  pravartaka,  Sadhak  and 
siddha  dehas.  All  the  participants  are  now 
metamorphosed  into  Sakhis  of  Vrindavana 
(at  least  in  their  bhavas)  at  the  stage  of 
siddha.  This  represents  a  fragment  of  the 
Sahajiya  cult  of  Bengal  integrated  into  the 
Vaishnava  rituals  of  Manipur. 

Where  the  installation  of  spirit  into  the 
imagined  image  (prana-pratistha)  and  the 
subsequent  surrender  are  over  with  the  help 
of  4  pung  samcharas  and  the  final  Kartik 
Samchara,  invocation  to  Lord  Gouranga 
starts  (gourachandrika,  after  Narottama 
Dasa).  The  artistes  (Palas)  start  raga  of  the 
vocal  music  (Taa,  Ree,  Taa,  Naa)  in  the  cyclic 
order  of  the  Ghora,  Deergha  and  Panchama 
and  an  appropriate  raga  depicting  poses  of 
meditation  (Dhyan  Murti)  is  introduced. 

There  are  5  major  artistes  in  a  Nata 
Sankirtana  performance  viz  Ishei  hanba,  the 
lead  singer  (representing  Srivasa  of 
Nabadwip  circle)  assisted  by  a  Dohar  (Nitya 
nanda  and  a  helper,  Khonpangba 
(Gadadhar),  along  with  a  major  pung  player 
(Advaita)  assisted  by  another  pung  player 
(Govinda).  Eleven  other  bhaktas  of 
Nabadwip  are  also  there.  In  a  sense,  the 
bhaktas  have  become  the  sakhis  of  Vrindavan 
(as  distinguished  from  the  Gopis).  At  this 
stage  of  Gourachandrika,  the  tala  adopted  is 
Tintala.  Appropriate  Padavali  songs 
(increasingly  replaced  by  Manipuri  versions 
at  the  movement)  are  presented. 

This  is  followed  by  tala-Duital  called 
Rajmel.  The  artistes  move  first  clockwise 
(representing  pilgrimage  to  Nabadwip) 
where  meeting  of  the  instruments 
(Yantramilan)  symbolising  the  union  of  the 
Lord  with  His  sakhis  takes  place.  This  is 
followed  by  anti-clockwise  movement  (the 
normal  movements)  representing 
pilgrimage  to  Vrindavan.  Exquisite 
movements  of  the  body  with  considerable 
grace  and  dignity  (Chalanam  and 
Gunthanam)  and  the  increasingly  fast 
moving  bols  of  pung  indicate  the  3  stages  of 
union  (sambhoga)  viz  Samkshipta,  Samkirna 
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and  Sampurna  through  different  ghaats 
when  the  fast  movements  end  in  an  ecstatic 
finale.  A  great  Manipuri  scholar  (Panditraja 
Atomba  pu)  compares  it  to  the  flappping 
wings  of  the  Garuda  Bird  carrying  Lord 
Vishnu. 

Then  comes  the  movement  of  rest  called 
Tanchap  (a  form  of  Ektala),  followed  by 
graceful,  complicated  movements  of  the 
Dohara  in  the  tala-Mankup,  being  followed 
by  other  artistes  also.  This  represents 
increasing  union  (Samriddhiman 
Sambhoga).  The  two  pung  players  would 
execute  independently  and  at  appropriate 
stages  of  singing  graceful  movements  with 
complex  bol-patterns  and  devastating  leaps 
and  turns  which  would  overwhelm  the  entire 
gathering.  At  this  stage,  the  gopis  who  have 
been  searching  for  flowers  etc.  would  come 
back  and  join  Radha  and  Krishna.  This  shall 
be  indicated  by  the  renewed  offering  of 
incense  light,  sandal  paste  and  paan  arranged 
by  Arangpham  (representing  Bhagavati 
Pournamashi).  Various  padavali  songs 
would  be  sung.  By  this  time,  the  departed 
spirit  (preta)  who  is  watching  and 
participating  is  supposed  (in  the  case  of 
Shraddha  ceremony)  to  have  been  allowed 
to  join  the  Sakhis  in  their  collective  prayer  to 
the  Lord.  The  entire  happening  in  Vrindavan 
as  indicated  by  the  songs  and 
body-movements  (cholom)  was  conceived 
(Bhavi)  by  Lord.  Chaitanya.  The  leela  is,  of 
course,  eternal  and  is  believed  to  be  literally, 
not  symbolically,  taking  place,  to  the  devout 
Vaishnavas. 

Now  back  to  the  real  world  of  the  Bhaktas 
in  the  final  stage.  The  Vrindavan  leela  is  over. 
The  artistes  would  recite  the  names  of  six 
Goswamis  of  Vrindavan  and  prayer  to 
Nityananda  (Nityai  Pada)  and  the  pung 
players  would  strike  the  bols  representing 
Jayabhai  Chaitanya  Nitya  while  the  host  and 
other  members  of  the  family  would  lie 
prostrate  with  their  faces  touching  the  dust 
of  Vrindavan,  feeling  blessed  for  the  day. 

The  Manipuri  Vaishnavas  move  in  the 
world  of  bhava  and  Rasa,  after  the  strict 
Vaishnava  aesthetics.  It  is  indeed  a 
Rasamayee  sadhana  when  one  forgets 
entirely  this  sorrowful  earth  and  holds 
communion  with  the  spirit.  It  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  watching  and  participation.  It  is 
one’s  merging  in  the  entire  rasa,  being 
transported  into  the  real  world  of  Vrindavan 
which  is  outside  and  also  inside.  The  Sangeet 


associated  with  this  represents  the  vehicle, 
the  instrument.  It  is  a  Sadhana  of  Beauty  and 
Ananda. 

Now  the  question  comes  :  What  is  the 
vision  of  a  Manipuri  Dance  ?  Whenever  we 
talk  about  Manipuri  dance,  we  have  to  keep 
in  view  the  entire  spectrum  of  Lai  Haraoba, 

Nata  Sankirtana  and  Rasleela.  Wherein  lies 
its  distinctive  identity  and  beauty  ?  In  other 
words,  what  is  the  Manipuriness  of  Manipuri 
dance  ?  Here  we  enter  an  extremely 
complicated  area  where  one  has  to  put  this 
question  again  and  again.  “Do  not  be  too 
certain  that  you  have  understood  and  wholly 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  you  receive  as  a 
tradition  from  your  ancestors.  You  have  to 
discover  its  ways  again  and  again,  for  and  by 
yourself’  -  says  Deborah  Bertomoff  (Report 
on  my  visit  to  India  :  Tel  Aviv  19 66)  of  Israel. 

Tradition  is  never  static.  It  is  a  flow.  It  moves 

constantly.  But  it  is  also  preserved.  The 

stylised  Ras  leela  movements  (Tandava  and 

Lasya)  invariably  represent  a  continuity  with 

the  Lai  Haraoba  movements,  Tradition  is 

enriched  and  it  flowers  in  the  changed 

context.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  like 

authentic  in  the  permanent  sense.  Yet  we  talk 

about  purity  and  authenticity  all  the  time  of 

our  traditional  dances.  There  is  something 

elusive,  something  flowing  and  something 

mystical  about  this  thing  called  tradition.  Natasankirtana, 

To  understand  and  appreciate  the  prior  to  Rasalila 
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Rasalila  in  a  distinction  beauty  of  Manipuri  dance  one  has 

specially  erected  to  look  at  not  only  other  parts  of  India  where 
Mandapa  dialects  of  the  great  Indian  Shastric  tradition 

flourish  but  also  at  such  places  as  China, 
Korea  Japan,  Tibet  and  even  South  East  Asian 
countries  like  Thailand  and  Cambodia.  It 
would  add  an  ethnic  dimension  to  the  whole 
view.  We  hear  about  the  Korean  concept  of 
motion-in-stillness  wherein  in  the  absence 
of  the  movement  outside,  a  subtle  motion 
flows  within.  Even  the  movement  of  a  hand 
can  create  a  dance.  There  is  also  the  “bird  in 
flight  image”  of  the  dancer  forming  a  unity 
with  nature  and  becoming  one  (The  Spirit  of 
Korean  Dance  :  India  International  Dance 
Festival,  1000).  When  the  Japanese  Nob,  with 
its  principle  of  restraint,  avoids  literal 
statements  either  in  word  or  movement,  and 
sets  up  a  world  of  constantly  changing  vocal 
and  visual  poetic  images  and  presents  rather 
“a  series  of  stately  posturings  in  which  every 
gesture  is  exquitely  performed  and  in  which 
a  static  attitude  is  more  expressive  than 
movement”,  one  is  not  sure  if  the  delicate 
pose  of  a  Manipuri  Maibi  or  the  Stately 
gestures  of  Bhangi  Parent'Achouba  of 
Manipuri  Rasleela  would  approximate  to 
such  an  image.  What  matters  ultimately  is  the 
image  and  not  the  technique  based  on 
Shastric  texts  :  the  real  test  of  a  dance  guru. 
One  has  to  search  for  roots  of  the  peculiar 
Manipuri  Sangeet  which  flowers  in  Pena 


music  and  Nata  Sankirtana  and  of  the 
traditional  restrained,  subdued  movements 
and  eloquent  silence  associated  with 
Manipuri  Dance.  Even  in  the  execution  of  the 
Tandava  movements  -  vigorous  and  exciting 
and  often  thrilling,  born  out  of  the  martial 
arts  tradition  (Manipuri  Thang  and  Taa), 
Tempered  by  the  Shitras  this  element  of 
subdued  eloquence  is  still  there  even  though 
one  discovers  “the  intensity  of  the  leap,  the 
circular  movements  and  the  abandon  of  the 
dancer  in  ecstasy”  (quotation  from  Dr  Muluk 
Raj  Anand).  AJapanese  scholar  compares  this 
characteristic  feature  of  the  oriental  artist  to 
Mt  Fujiyama  of  Japan  :  “Fire  within  and  calm 
without”.  A  Manipuri  dancer  has  sometimes 
to  step  out  of  the  metrical  cycle  and  arrive  at. 
an  “alternate  rhythm.”  The  Koreans  also  talk 
about  “eating  the  rhythm”  with  an  empty 
time  and  space  and  entering  at  the  alternate 
rhythm  wherein  even  though  the  music 
starts,  the  dancer  sways  to  his  own  rhythm 
while  waiting  to  enter  the  music  at  the 
alternate  rhythm,  breaking  thereby  the 
monotonous  time  and  space  structure.  One 
wishes  to  know  if  the  Manipuri  dance 
movements  have  a  touch  of  this  oriental 
dimension. 

Though  Manipuri  boasts  of  a  staggering 
variety  of  dance  forms,  in  recent  times 
attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  form  for 
dance-dramas  and  what  is  termed  a  ballet  in 
the  sense  the  term  is  known  in  the  West. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  Manipur  Dance  Academy 
in  Imphal  with  1st  ballet  unit  has 
choreographed  in  its  repertoire  more  than 
twenty-five  ballets  based  on  folk  tales, 
mythological  stories  and  also  on 
contemporary  issues  like  preservation  of 
environment  and  wild-life.  Kaibul  Lamjao 
based  on  a  symbolic  tale  of  a  rare  species  of 
deer  choreographed  by  young 
choreographer  Chao  Tombi,  has  drawn 
attention  of  the  Connoisseurs.  Similarly  in  a 
ballet  based  on  Logtak  lake  in  Imphal  the 
disasters  which  would  follow  the  ecological 
disturbance  have  been  suggested  in  an 
artistic  manner.  Such  choreographic 
attempts  indicate  that  the  creative  artistes 
with  their  traditional  forms  are  aware  of 
contemporary  issues  and  anxious  to  explore 
the  Manipuri  dance  forms. 
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Dance  and  music  are  the  symbols  of 
Manipuris’  social  instinct  to  share 
pleasures  and  pains,  inspiring 
solidarity  between  man  and  man.  The  dance 
festivals  in  Manipur  are  associated  with 
religion,  thereby  enabling  man  to  commune 
with  his  creator  and  feel  harmonious  with 
Nature.  All  the  aspects  of  dance  festivals — 
sentiments,  movement,  costume,  music  They 
have  mythological  associations  and 
psychological  implications. 

Manipuri  dancing  owes  its  existence  and 
continuity  to  myths  and  legends.  From 
generation  to  generation,  they  have  passed 
on  their  noble  art  of  dancing.  Tradition  and 
belief  in  ancestry  of  Gandharvas,  who  were 


master  musicians  and  dancers,  have 
contributed  in  preserving  their  sublime  art 
in  its  pristine  purity.  Whether  these  myths 
and  legends  were  historically  true  or 
scientifically  tenable  is  irrelevant.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  process  of  preservation 
and  perpetuation  must  necessarily  involve 
codification  and  systematisation  of  the  art  of 
Manipuri  dancing  resulting  into  a  well 
defined  scientific  form. 

The  tradition  of  dance  and  music  in 
Manipur  goes  back  to  over  2000  years  when 
ancient  religion  prevailed  having  mixed 
belief  in  Tantric  Cult,  Shaivism  and  animism. 
The  Meitic  (Manipuri)  Puranas  like  Pudin 
and  Leisemlon  describe  the  dance  depicting 
primitive  concept  of  cosmology.  It 
incorporates  Leisem  Jagoi — dance  imitating 
the  movements  of  nine  Gods  and  seven 
Goddesses  creating  the  earth,  followed  by 
Laibou  Jagoi,  depicting  creation  of  human 
body  and  various  activities  of  man  like 
weaving  of  the  cloth,  building  of  house, 
agriculture,  fishing,  etc.,  danced  by  Maibis, 
the  priestesses  through  various  body 
movements  and  hand  gestures  while 
invoking  the  village  Gods  in  the  festival — of 
Laiharaoba  merry  making  of  Gods’  till  today 
in  Manipur. 

From  15th  Century  influx  of  the  Brahmins 
from  North  and  West  India  began  the 
worship  of  Hindu  Gods.  During  the  18th 
Century  Ramanandi  Sect  of  Vaishnavism  was 
adopted  by  the  King  Garibnawaj.  In  his  rule  a 
form  of  invocation  through  dance  and  music 
known  as  Bangadeshpala  came  into 
existence  which  utilised  old  form  of  drum 
and  cymbal  dance.  During  the  reign  of  King 
Bhagyachandra,  grandson  of  Garibnawaj  in 
1764,  GaUdiya  Vaishnavism  (devotional  cult 
of  Hinduism  as  advocated  by  Lord  Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu)  was  readily  adopted.  Maharaja 
Bhagyachandra  was  the  great  devotee  of 
Lord  Krishna  and  it  is  believed  that  Lord 
Krishna  appeared  in  his  dream  and  showed 
Rasleela  and  the  gorgeous  Ras  Costume. 
Maharaja  Bhagyachandra  was  a  great  patron 
of  arts.  He  collected  Gurus  and  asked  them 
to  recompose  and  rechoreograph  dances.  In 
his  reign  Rasleelas  like  Maharas,  Vasantras 
and  Kunjras,  the  dance  dramas  having  theme 
of  divine  love  of  Lord  Krishna  and  Radha 
were  created.  The  other  form  of  invocation 
Natpala  (New  form  of  Bangdeshpala)  having 
dance  forms  like  Pung  Cholom  (drum 
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dance)  and  Kartal  Cholom  (dance  with 
Cymbals)  came  into  existence.  Rasleelas  and 
Natpala  are  the  highest  forms  of  aesthetic 
expressions  of  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Manipur.  These  are  performed  in 
the  temple  courtyards  for  8  to  10  hours  from 
dusk  to  dawn.  All  the  technical  elements  of 
dance  such  as  divisions  of  Nritta  (Pure 
Dance),  Nritya  (Interpretative  dance),  Natya 
(Interpretation  of  theme  through  histrionic 
representation),  divisions  of  Tandava 
(masculine)  and  Lasya  (Feminine),  variety  of 
prabandhas  (musical  compositions),  variety 
of  Talas  (time  measures)  and  their  intricate 
rhythm  patterns,  histrionic  representations 
are  incorporated  in  these  dance  dramas, 
Gurus  took  inspiration  from  Vaishnavite 
texts  on  dance  and  music  such  as  Krishnarasa 
Sangeet  Sam gr aha,  Bhaktiratnakar, 
Govindaleelamritam,  etc.  for  developing 
these  forms.  Rasleelas  have  metaphysical 
meaning.  Lord  Krishna  is  a  supreme  soul 
and  Gopas  and  Gopies  individual  soul 
longing  to  become  one  with  the  universal 
soul.  There  is  a  growing  awareness  from  the 
senses  to  the  spirit. 

The  kings  who  reigned  after  King 
Bhagyachandra  also  encouraged  gurus  to 
create  other  Rasleelas  like  Nritya  Ras  & 
Divya  Ras  and  other  dance  dramas  like 
Rakhal  Ras,  Udhukhal  Ras  based  on  the 
childhood  pranks  of  young  Krishna. 
Throughout  the  year  each  and  every  social 
and  religious  occasion  started  being 
celebrated  with  an  appropriate  and 
characteristic  dance  forms  like  clap  dance, 
cymbal  dance,  sword  and  spear  dance, 
dances  with  different  kinds  of  drums  over 
and  above  dances  with  Pung  (drum)  and 
Kartal  (big  cymbals). 

The  nature  of  Manipuri  dancing  is 
classical,  traditional  and  scientific.  The 
analysis  and  classification  of  various  dance 
movements  and  forms  faithfully  adhere  to 
the  basic  laws  of  anatomy,  psychology  and 
aesthetics. 

The  distinguishing  trait  of  Manipuri 
dancing  is  an  expression  entirely  through 
body  movements.  A  delicate  balance  is 
achieved  between  movements  of  different 
parts  of  the  body,  rejecting  emphasis  on  any 
one  part.  It  is  a  style  of  dance  which 
embodies  delicate  and  graceful  movements. 
Its  rich  and  exotic  patterns  are  a  harmonious 
blend  of  the  liquid  graces  and  rhythmic 


continuity  and  create  an  effect  of  spirited 
elation  and  serenity.  Dramatic  potentialities 
of  this  dance  technique  are  skillfully 
exploited  in  Manipur’s  various  dance 
dramas.  Manipuri  technique  is  capable  of 
presenting  stories  based  on  idealised  themes 
which  are  abundant  in  the  Indian  mythology 
and  ancient  history.  Its  decorative  character 
does  not  preclude  it  from  having  immense 
interpretative  resources.  As  an  expression  of 
man’s  response  to  the  forces  of  life  and  the 
universe,  its  profundity  is  unchallengeable. 

The  purpose  of  idealised  and  aesthetic 
forms  of  histrionic  arts  is  beautifully  revealed 
in  these  dance  forms  which  incorporate  the 
range  of  emotional  experience  exhausted  in  Jhaveri  as  Radha 
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from  the  Gita 
Govinda :  Yahi 
Keshova — go 
away  krishna. 


terms  of  nine  categories  of  sentiments  (rasa) 
as  described  in  the  ancient  Shastra  . 

However  Vaishnavite  scholars  delved 
deep  into  ancient  texts  and  have  created 
their  own  Vaishnava  Shastras  on  dance  and 
music  to  suit  their  religious  purpose  of 
expressing  their  devotional  cult. 

Vaishnavites  have  advocated  Radha 
Krishna  Bhakti  marg  (devotional  cult) 
emphasising  the  philosophy  of  universal 
love  through  the  love  of  the  legendary  patron 
gods  Radha  and  Krishna.  According  to  this 
philosophy  all  the  human  emotions, 
ultimately  through  the  manifestation  of  all 
the  sentiments,  realise  the  ultimate  and  the 
highest  sentiment  of  love.  Naturally 
Shringar,  the  sentiment  of  love 
predominates. 

Music  in  Manipur  plays  a  significant 
essential  and  appropriately  complementary 
role  in  its  dancing.  Though  Manipur  has  all 
the  ‘Ragas’  and  ‘Raginis’  of  North  Indian 
music,  it  has  its  own  style  of  music,  as  the 
manipulation  of  microtones  of  musical  notes 
employed,  create  an  effect  of  its  music, 
having  a  different  scale.  Even  the  Kirtanas  of 
Bengal  are  sung  in  a  peculiarly  Manipuri 
style. 

Songs  are  sung  in  Sanskrit,  Bengali, 
Meithili,  Braja  and  Meitel — particularly  the 
songs  of  Bengali  devotional  poets  likejaydev, 
Vidyapati,  Chandidas  and  others.  Musical 
instruments  are  Mridang,  Cymbals,  Flute  and 
Conch,  while  Dholak,  Duff,  Gong  and  Pena 
known  as  Pena-ki-beena  (string  instrument) 
are  used  during  the  festival  dances. 

Costume,  ornaments  and  make-up  are 
evoled  to  enhance  the  particular  dance  form 
suitable  to  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  social 
or  secular  occasions. 

Dimensions  and  decor  etc.  of  the  Manipur 
theatre  are  designed  and  determined  by  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  its  art  form.  Dances 
are  held  in  Nat  Mandap  (Dancing  Hall),  built 
in  front  of  the  temple  in  the  same  premises. 
In  Manipur,  every.temple  has  a  Nat  Mandap 
and  every  village  has  atleast  two  or  three 
temples.  They  have  a  traditional  code 
specifying  definite  rules  and  regulations 


with  regard  to  the  dimension  of  the  stage, 
auditorium,  decor  and  the  arrangement  of 
seats  according  to  social  status. 

During  the  past  twenty  five  years,  like 
other  classical  dance  forms,  Manipuri  too 
has  shown  signs  of  changes  in  terms  of 
presentation  on  the  metropolitan  stages. 
Whereas  to  witness  a  rasalila  in  its  natural 
environment  in  the  villages  of  Manipur  in  a 
temple  courtyard,  or  a  mandapa  is  an 
altogether  another  experience,  the 
presentation  of  the  traditional  reportoire  on 
the  city  stages  have  necessitated  a  few 
changes.  There  is  a  marked  movement  in  its 
choreography  of  the  classical  numbers. 
Essentially  Manipuri  is  a  group  dancing  and 
consists  of  a  large  variety  of  dance  forms.  In 
classical  numbers  an  attempt  has  been  made 
with  remarkable  success  in  presenting  solo 
numbers  as  can  be  seen  say  in  a  Bharata 
Natyam  or  a  Kathak  recital.  Also  there  are 
duets  and  also  attempts  made  at 
choreographing  special  nritta,  pure  dance 
numbers  in  a  group  like  Talena,  Swaramala 
etc.  Guru  Bipin  Singh  has  taken  solo 
numbers  from  the  rasalilas  and  cast  them  in 
solo  numbers  as  independent  concert 
numbers  for  a  stage  presentation  like  Radha 
Nartana,  Krishnarupavarnana  and  so  on. 

Also  Telena,  Swaramala,  some  of  the 
prabandhas  are  specially  choreographed  by 
him.  Some  of  the  ashtapadis  from  the  Gita 
Govinda  are  cast  in  solo  numbers  for 
abhinaya.  The  rasalilas  have  been 
abbreviated  for  a  compact  presentation.  He 
has  also  culled  movements  from  choloms 
and  used  them  both  in  nritta  and  nritya 
sequences.  Drawing  upon  the  corpus  of  the 
rasalilas  he  has  invested  the  form  with 
brevity,  vitality  and  freshness.  The  classical 
character  of  Manipuri  dance  has  been 
crystalised  by  him  placing  it  on  par  with  the 
other  classical  dance  forms. 

Dancing  in  Manipuri  has  been  fulfilling  its 
function  to  the  fullest  throughout  the 
centuries,  in  relation  to  both  the  individual 
and  the  society.  To  the  individual,  it  has 
brought  spirituality  and  to  the  society, 
solidarity  through  purest  delight. 
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In  the  Natyashastra,  Bharata  had  divided 
abhinaya  into  four  parts  -  Angika, 
Vachika,  Satvika  and  Aharya.  In  Kathakali, 
each  of  these  aspects  achieves  fullest 
expression  and  with  the  addition  of  nritta  or 
pure  dance  brings  to  fruition  a  total  artistic 
experience. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  Kathakali 
does  not  have  Vachika  abhinaya  (verbal 
expression).  But  this  is  not  correct.  Gesture 
language  itself  in  Kathakali  possesses  a 
grammatical  and  syntactical  form  akin  to  any 
written  or  spoken  language.  Twenty-four 
akshara  mudras  (alphabetical)  are  at  the  root 
of  this  gesture  language.  These  may  be  used 
singly,  doubly  or  in  combinations,  and 
through  movement  and  facial  expression 
form  grammatical  sentences  with  verbs, 
prepositions,  conjunctions  and  even  proper 
punctuation.  Even  changes  in  mood, 
assertion,  negation,  exclamation, 
interrogation  etc,  can  be  expressed  through 
this  language.  Thus,  the  Kathakali  gesture 
language  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Vachika  abhinaya  and  can  be  considered  an 
effective  substitute  for  it. 

Vachika  abhinaya  to  be  fully  expressive  is 
always  presented  with  its  complement  of 
Satvika  abhinaya  in  Kathakali.  Though 
primary  expressions  begin  with  basic 
gestures  and  hand  movements,  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  above  the  waist  are  involved  to 
communicate.  Kathakali  therefore,  effectively 
communicates  even  without  dance  through 
its  gesture  language. 

Kathakali  conjures  up  in  the  mind’s  eye 
gigantic  forms,  fantastically  costumed  and 
moving  about  on  the  stage.  The  Kathakali 
dress  code  was  derived  from  forms  like 
Teyyam,  Thira,  Koddiyattam  and 
Krishnanattam.  The  form  itself  is  basically  an 
evolution  of  all  these  dance-drama  styles. 
When  ninety  percent  of  the  common  people 
in  Kerala  were  illiterate,  the  epics — the 
Ramayana,  the  Mahabharata  and  Bhagawata 
were  transmitted  orally  so  that  their 
philosophy  of  good  triumphing  over  evil 
could  be  spread.  Thus  the  solo-drama  forms 
of  Chakyar  Koothu,  Phatakam,  Harikatha 
Kalakshepam,  and  Ottan  Thullah  came  into 
being.  However,  due  to  limitations  in 
costume  or  the  aharya  aspect  of  abhinaya, 
their  appeal  was  limited.  At  the  same  time, 
dance-drama  forms  of  Koodiyattam  and 


Krishnanattam  also  could  not  achieve 
widespread  appeal  due  to  people’s  limited 
understanding  of  the  Sanskrit  language. 
Besides,  temples  were  the  only  places  where 
they  were  performed  thereby  limiting  their 
accessibility  to  only  the  upper  castes.  These 
might  have  been  the  reasons  behind  the 
evolution  of  Kathakali  dance-drama  in  the 
Malayalam  language. 

Previously,  Kathakali  was  performed  in 
the  courtyard  in  front  of  a  temple  during 
festive  occasions.  A  pavillion  was  constructed 
with  four  wooden  poles  and  a  roof  of 
bamboo  mats.  Light  was  provided  by  a  huge 
coconut  oil  filled  brass  lamp.  The  audience 
mostly  comprised  simple  village  folk  who 
came  from  even  ten  to  fifteen  kilometers 
away  carrying  torches,  and  who  would  jostle 
for  the  best  seats. 

At  the  same  time  at  a  distance  behind  the 
pavillion  in  a  small  hut  made  of  bamboo 
mats,  the  performers  would  be  getting  ready 
for  the  show.  The  avid  spectators  would  be 
invading  the  privacy  of  the  green-room  too, 
to  watch  the  transformation  from  actor  to 
character.  The  actors  had  to  ultimately  elbow 
their  way  through  the  throng  of  eager 
spectators  to  start  the  performance. 
Considerable  self-confidence  was  required 
to  perform  creditably  in  such  circumstances, 
in  the  face  of  the  comments  of  the  audience. 
The  dancers  possibly  derived  a  lot  of  this 
confidence  from  their  costume  which  not 
only  helped  them  to  identify  with  the 
character  but  also  generated  a  feeling  of 
unearthliness  among  the  audience.  The 
head-gear  and  costumes  were  basically 
developed  to  balance  and  set-off  the 
elaborate  make-up  which  in  turn  was  used  to 
convey  certain  definite  ideas. 

The  make-up  differs  according  to 
characterization  which  is  classified 
according  to  the  Satva-Rajasa-Tamasa  gunas. 
A  rice-powder  and  lime  mixture  called  chutti 
mavu  (paste)  outlined  the  face.  Nowadays 
instead  of  the  traditional  mixture,  thick  white 
paper  is  used.  This  served  to  project  the  face 
as  a  miniature  stage  for  expression.  All 
characters  in  Kathakali  wear  a  chutti  though 
in  different  shapes.  The  facial  make-up, 
costumes  and  headgears  in  Kathakali  can  be 
broadly  classified  into  seven  types. 

Paccha :  In  Malayalam,  paccha  means 
green  colour.  It  is  representative  of  the 
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Satvagunas  like  goodness  and  heroism.  The 
characters  of  type  have  their  faces  mainly 
painted  in  green.  The  eyes  are  outlined  with 
black,  the  lips  are  reddened  and  a  yellow 
tilak  is  painted  on  the  forehead.  The  head  is 
crowned  with  a  semi-circular  coronet  and  a 
red  jacket  is  worn.  For  Shringara  and  Shanta 
rasas  this  scheme  is  devised.  These  dominant 
heroes,  generally  of  royal  blood,  fall  into  this 
category  e.g.,  Rama  and  his  brothers,  Krishna, 
Balaram,  Kama,  the  Pandavas,  Nala  and 
others.  Of  course,  Rama  and  Krishna  wear 
blue  jackets,  and  their  head  gear  is  called 
murti,  differs  in  shape. 

Katti — In  Malayalam  it  means  a  knife.. On 
the  white  chutti  and  green  paint  of  the 
paccha  character  is  painted  in  red  and  white 
knife-like  patterns.  Hence  the  name  katti.  On 
the  nose  and  forehead  small  balls  of  white 
pith  are  stuck,  and  semi  circular  headgear 
and  red  jackets  are  worn.  The  dominant  rasas 
are  vira  and  Raudra.  The  head  strong  and 
arrogant  characters  like  Ravana,  Kamsa, 
Duryodhana  and  others  fall  into  this 
category.  The  paccha  characters  do  not  open 
their  mouths,  but  the  Katti  characters  are 
allowed  to  do  so  and  make  weird  noises 
appropriate  to  the  emotions  expressed.  They 
also  wear  the  Dhumstras  which  are  artificial, 
elongated,  canine  teeth,  occassionally  have 
to  enhance  Raudra  rasa. 

Chuvanna  thadi :  In  Malayalam  it  means 
red  beard.  The  white  chutti  outlines  the  eyes 
and  cheek  muscles.  The  parts  of  the  face 
expresses  Roudra  rase.  The  colours  used  are 
red  on  the  cheeks  and  black  around  the  eyes 
and  forehead,  black  being  the  colour 
representative  of  Tamoguna.  The  characters 
who  are  Tamoguna  Sampanna  like 
Dusshasana,  Bakasura,  Bali,  Sugreeva  and 
others  fall  into  this  category.  Large 
semi-circular  crowns  as  head  gear  and  white 
balls  of  pith  on  the  nose  and  forehead 
complete  the  costume.  A  red  jacket  is 
generally  worn  and  also  a  set  of  Dhumstra 
emphasise  the  quality  of  evil. 

Vellal  thadi :  In  Malayalam  it  means  a 
white  beard.  The  chin  and  lower  jaw  are 
outlined  by  chutti.  Vira  and  shanta  rasa 
dominate.  Characters  belonging  to  the 
Sattuasuna  category  like  Hanuman  (the 
monkey-god),  Nandi  (the  bull-god),  wear 
this  make-up  &  costume.  A  red  and  white 
tilak  is  painted  on  the  forehead,  the  jacket  is 


white  and  on  the  head  is  worn  a  sort  of  cap  or  The  opening 
hat  bearing  distinct  traces  of  the  16th  century  sequence  from 
Portuguese  culture  in  Kerala.  The  Dhumstras  a  kathakali 
are  also  worn.  dance-drama 

Karuttha  Thadi :  It  means  a  black  beard. 

Vire  and  Roudra  rasas  dominate.  The 
characters  like  hunters  and  the  like  wear  a 
chutti  outlining  the  upper  jaws  and  the  eyes, 
with  the  black  and  red  make-up.  On  the  top 
of  the  nose  is  also  placed  a  flower  made  of 
white  pith.  A  crescent  moon  shaped  tilak,  a 
long  basket  shaped  coronet,  and  a  black 
coloured  costume  are  used  for  these 
Tamogun  Sampanna  characters  like  the 
aboriginal  hunters. 

Kari :  Kari  again  means  the  black  colour. 

The  female  characters  wear  black,  red  (on 
the  cheeks  and  chin),  and  yellow  (on 
forehead)  paint  without  a  chutti  but  with  a 
white  and  red  pattern  on  the  cheeks.  A  black 
costume  with  a  basket  shaped  coronet 
completes  the  outfit.  Demonesses  like 
Tadaka,  Soorpanakha,  Simhika  and  the  like 
fall  into  this  category.  They  also  wear  the 
Dhumstras. 

Minukku  :  It  means  a  polished  or  merely 
natural  make-up.  Sages,  priests  and  women 
beings  possessing  the  Satvagunas  belong  to 
this  category. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  main 
categories  of  characterisation,  other  stage 
persons  like  the  Kaliyug,  Rajahamsa,  Shakuni, 

Roudra,  Bheema,  Narasimha  and  others  have 
distinct  individual  make-up  scheme. 

To  attain  the  different  colours  required  for 
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make-up,  various  natural  products  are  used 
for  yellow,  manayolla  (a  yellow 
phosphorus),  for  red,  chayiUyam  (a  ferrous 
based  pigment),  and  for  green,  manayolla 
mixed  with  indigo  are  used.  To  give  a  sparkle 
to  the  colours  chenchillyam  (the  gum  from  a 
tree)  is  mixed  in.  Eyeliner  or  kajal  is  made  by 
collecting  the  soot  of  an  oil  lamp  on  the 
underside  of  an  earthen  pot.  The  seeds  of  the 
Chunda  flowers  (from  the  eggplant)  are 
rubbed  between  the  palms  and  applied  to 
the  eyes  to  give  them  a  reddish  tinge. 

No  other  classical  dance  form  employs 
such  an  elaborate,  significant  and  symbolic 
colour  scheme  for  make-up  to  portray  the 
types  of  characters.  The  aesthetic  significance 
of  this  colour  scheme  adds  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  Kathakali  performance,  as  with  the 
knowledge  that  a  certain  type  of  a  character 
wearing  a  particular  make-up,  say  pachha  or 
katti  is  playing  the  role  of  Rama  and  Ravana, 
respectively,  the  audience  looks  forward  to 
seeing  how  and  not  what  these  actors  are 
going  to  present.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the 
initiated  audience  await  with  bated  breath 
the  exposition  of  the  character  by  an  actor  in. 
a  particular  make-up.  The  metamorphosis 
achieved  by  the  make-up  and  elaborate, 
gorgeous,  colourful  costumes  and  dazzling 
crowns  gives  the  actors  of  Kathakali 
dance-drama  a  larger  than  life  image.  The 
face,  which  becomes  a  playground  of  various 
emotions,  with  a  boundary  of  chutti  frames 
it  in  white  colour  and  other  colours  create  a 
symphony.  The  mask  like  appearance  is 
animated  with  the  micro  movements  of  the 
cheeks  and  eye-balls,  eye-brows,  nostrils, 
chin,  facial  muscles  et  al.  The  colour  then 
plays  an  important  role  as  it  helps  one  focuss 
attention  on  these  details.  With  the  light  of 


the  brass  lamp  the  face  is  bathed  in  a  glow 
and  the  impact  is  absolutely  amazing. 

Attempt  s  have  been  made  in  recent  times 
to  do  away  with  the  cumbersome  costumes, 
headgears  and  resort  to  more  convenient 
costumes  and  make-up.  The  orthodox  and 
die-hard  traditionalists  do  not  approve  of 
these  changes.  To  strike  a  personal  note,  I 
have  by  using  simple  costumes  and  without 
diluting  the  technique,  presented  some 
excerpts  from  Gurudev  Rabindranath 
Tagore’s  dance-dramas  and  even  solo 
presentation  of  male  characters  like  Arjuna 
from  Chitrangada  and  Vajrasen  from 
Shyama. 

They  have  met  with  success  as  the  audience 
are  able  to  i  dentify  the  characters  as  the 
princes  in  their  popular  attire  in  contrast  to 
traditional  costumes  and  pachha  (green) 
make-up.  Whereas  the  suggestive  elaborate 
colour  scheme  and  costumes  transform  the 
characters  into  a  type,  the  attempts  to  attire  a 
character  in  a  popular  familiar  dress  brings 
the  identity  of  the  character  easily  to  the 
contemporary  audience  not  familiar  with  the 
significance  of  the  traditional  make-up  etc. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  technique  of  dance 
as  such  is  best  seen  in  choliattam,  the 
rehearsals  and  practice  when  there  are  no 
elaborate  make-up  and  costumes.  However 
the  apreciation  of  Kathakali  with  significant 
aharya  can  be  best  had  in  a  traditional 
exposition  and  it  expects  the 
kathakalibhrantans,  the  aficianados  to  have 
the  understanding  of  the  artistic  process.  It  is 
a  precious  legacy  and  acqaintance  with  the 
convention  would  certainly  help  people  to 
appreciate  Kathakali  in  a  meaningful 
manner. 
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No  where  in  the  world,  religion  and  art 
are  so  inseperable  as  in  India.  Every 
form  of  art  has  been  perceived  by 
Indians  as  a  means  for  salvation  and  for  every 
branch  of  learning  the  origin  has  been 
attributed  to  Gods.  The  Bhakti  movement 
which  started  around  12th  century  A.D.  has 
further  strengthened  this  relationship 
between  religion  and  art. 

Bharata’s  Natya  Shastra  assigned  to 
around  2  century  B.C.  gives  us  a  clear  picture 
of  various  aspects  of  dance  and  dramaturgy. 
There  are  instances,  though  not  literally,  to 
suggest  the  impersonation  of  female  roles  by 
males,  in  the  Natya  Shastra  itself.  When 
Bharata  pleads  with  Brahma  to  give  him  the 
material  necessary  for  performances  of 
Kaishiki  vritti,  he  tells  him  thus  : 

‘Give  me  O  God,  the  material  befitting 
Kaisiki  vritti.  It  is  a  combination  of  (soft 
Angahara)  tender  gesticulations  of  the  limbs 
with  sentiment  (rasa),  feelings  (bhava)  and 
activity  (kriya).  I  witnessed  it  when  it  was 
performed  by  Lord  Shiva’.  Bharata  says  that 
he  needed  women  to  portray  kaisiki  vritti, 
because  it  was  difficult  for  men  to  depict  it. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Lord 
Shiva  was  impersonating  a  female  role. 
However  it  leads  us  to  infer  that  male  dancers 
also  performed  the  delicate  dance  normally 
portrayed  by  the  female  dancers. 

Another  mythological  episode  which 
throws  a  little  light  on  this  issue  of 
impersonation  of  a  female  role  is  the  role  of 
Mohini  played  by  Vishnu  at  the  time  of 
distribution  of  nectar  to  the  demons  and  the 
gods. 

Another  very  important  aspect  relates  to 
the  Madhura  bhakti  cult.  According  to  this 
school  of  bhakti  only  Narayana,  the  Lord,  is 
Parama  purusha,  the  supreme  man  and  the 
rest  of  the  universe  is  feminine.  Infact,  there 
is  not  much  of  difference  in  terms  of  an 
attitude  between  shringara  and  bhakti.  A 
kind  of  shringara  is  bhakti  and  a  kind  of 
bhakti  is  shringara.  Between  God  and  the 
devotee  there  is  no  physical  relationship  but 
there  are  the  pangs  of  separation.  Sage 
Narada  defines  bhakti  in  his  Bhakti  sutra-s, 
as  the  fear  of  loosing  the  God  again.  So 
intense  is  the  devotion  of  a  devotee.  If  we 
understand  this  bond  of  relationship 
between  a  devotee  and  the  God  then  it  is  easy 
to  appreciate  the  impersonation  of  the 


female  roles  by  the  male  dancers. 

Sociologically,  there  was  a  time  in  ancient 
India,  when  females  who  took  to  dance  were 
looked  down  upon.  This  attitude  existed  in 
our  society  till  recently.  Gradually  it  took  a 
diametrically  opposite  turn.  The  dancers 
became  a  respectable  lot  with  a  special 
honourable  status  in  the  society. 

Even  our  Sanskrit  classics  mention 
actor/doctor,  and  musician  as  a  class  of 
people  to  be  avoided  in  the  social  circles. 
This  was  because  of  the  suspicion  about  their 
character.  Female  dancers  were  particularly 
considered  to  possess  no  moral  values. 
Women  from  respectable  families,  even  if 
they  learnt  dance,  never  gave  public 
performances.  Therefore  it  was  difficult  to 
have  female  dancers  perform  female  roles. 
This  is  one  more  reason  why  the  male 
dancers  had  to  impersonate  the  female  roles. 

Tne  school  of  dance  known  as  Kuchipudi 
has  been  popularised  by  the  gurus  and 
performers  from  a  village  called  Kuchipudi 
near  Vijayawada  in  Andhra  Pradesh. 

In  the  Natya  Shastra,  we  find  Bharata 
mentions  the  term  Andhra  for  a  tribal 
language.  A  tribe  is  not  necessarily  a  group  of 
barbarians.  Bharata  again  mentions  Andhra 
when  he  talks  of  different  geographical 
regions,  where  dance  was  prevalent.  These 
two  references  are  very  important.  Firstly, 
Andhra  existed  as  a  group  of  people  with 
their  own  language  and  secondly  they  knew 
dance.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  language 
they  used  in  dance  was  Telugu.  Once  upon  a 
time,  in  this  country,  Sanskrit  was  used 
everywhere  for  every  purpose.  As  in  the  case 
of  most  regions,  Andhra  also  had  known  the 
art  of  dance  for  three  thousand  years.  But  the 
earliest  historical  record  which  mentions 
Kuchipudi  dance  is  Machupalli  Kaifiat,  a 
firman  dated  1502  AD.  Siddhendra  Yogi, 
refined  and  redefined  this  form  of  dance.  He 
belonged  to  16th  century  AD.  He  brought 
back  the  sacredness  and  sanctity  that  Bharata 
attributed  to  Natya.  Only  male  Brahmins 
were  allowed  to  learn  the  Kuchipudi  dance. 

In  historical  terms,  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
concrete  evidence,  the  female 
impersonation  in  Kuchipudi  dance  by  male 
dancers  took  place  around  16th  centrury  AD. 
Siddhendra  Yogi  wrote  Bhama  kalapam  a 
dance-drama  based  on  the  famous 
mythological  episode  of  Krishna  and  his 
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consort  Satyabhama.  The  most  dominant 
role  of  Satyabhama  in  this  dance-drama  is  of 
great  attraction  to  the  dancers  and  even  to 
this  day  it  is  performed  by  men.  The  story 
revolves  round  the  love  between  Krishna 
and  Satyabhama,  their  seperation  and  their 
reunion.  Originally  this  dance-drama  was 
meant  to  be  performed  for  three  nights.  The 
performance  on  the  first  day  revolved  round 
the  plait  of  the  heroine,  and  is  called  Veni 
vrittantam.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  plait.  It  was 
made  by  Vishwakarma,  the  celestial  architect 
with  twenty-seven  stars  and  the  sun  and  the 
moon  embedded  in  it.  It  is  said  that  this  was 
worn  by  Mohini  at  the  time  of  distributing  the 
nectar  to  the  Gods.  In  the  first  day’s 
performance  Satyabhama,  stood  behind  a 
curtain  held  by  two  maids  on  either  sides 
with  her  plait  thrown  over  the  screen. 

It  was  in  the  second  day’s  performance 
that  the  story  reached  its  spiritual  heights  and 
aesthetic  climax.  One  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  Kuchipudi  school  of  dance  is 
Praveshika  daruvu,  in  which  a  character 
introduces  himself  or  herself.  Some  scholars 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Dhruvas  of  the  Natya 
Shastra  are  the  daruvus  in  Kuchipudi. 
According  to  Natya  Shastra  there  are  five 
kinds  of  dhruvas  of  which  the  second  one 
Praveshika  dhruva  probably  corresponds  to 
the  Praveshika  daruvu  in  the  Kuchipudi 
dance.  In  the  second  day’s  performance 
Satyabhama  entered  the  stage  with  a  song 
‘Bhamane  Satyabhamane’.  I  am  a  lady  by 
name  Satyabhama,  tender  and  beautiful 
among  the  sixteen  thousand  women.’  This 
song  is  usually  sung  in  raga  Mukhari.  There 
are  only  three  characters  in  this 
dance-drama.  Apart  from  the  two  main 
characters  of  Krishna  and  Satyabhama, 
Madhavi  is  the  third  character.  She  is  the 
maid  who  mediates  between  the  two  and 
listens  to  all  the  pangs  of  seperation  of 
Satyabhama.  Of  the  eight  types  of  nayikas 
mentioned  in  the  treaties,  we  find 
Satyabhama  in  at  least  five  states  vasaksajja 
Khandita,  Kalahantarita  Virahotkhandita 
abhisarika.  The  main  sentiment  in  this 
dance-drama  is  vipralambha  shringara,, 
erotic  sentiment  depicting  pangs  of 
seperation.  The  most  important  episode  of 
this  dance-drama  is  the  letter  Satyabhama 
writes  to  Krishna.  It  is  considered  a 
masterpiece  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 


literature  and  music. 

The  third  and  last  day’s  performance 
depicted  the  reunion  of  the  hero  and  the 
heroine.  The  entire  episode  suggestively 
deals  with  the  relationship  between  a 
devotee  and  the  God,  otherwise  known  as 
the  yearning  of  the  jivatma  to  merge  with  the 
Paramatma. 

There  are  many  legendary  figures  in  the 

yester  years  who  portrayed  the  character  of 

Satyabhama  with  great  involvement  and 

devotion.  Of  them,  Vempati  Venkata 

Narayana  Sastry  and  Chinta  Krishna  Murthy, 

need  to  be  mentioned.  Now  there  is 

probably  only  one  representative,  whose 

depiction  of  Satyabhama  has  received  much 

acclaim  and  appreciation  all  the  world  over.  Kala  Krishna  as 

He  is  Vedantam  Satyanarayana  Sarma,  known  Satyabhama 
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as  Vedantam  Satyam. 

From  the  point  of  music,  Bhamakalapam 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  literature,  saturated 
with  melodious  music  set  to  the  ragas  like 
Nata,  Mohana,  Mukhari,  Arabhi, 
Anandabhairavi,  Hindolam,  Kambhoji, 
Pantuvarali  etc,. 

Another  Kalpana  which  was  written  on  the 
lines  of  Bhamakalapam  but  deals  with 
metaphysical  aspects,  is  Gollakalapam. 

Because  this  dance  has  been  depicting 
female  characters  by  male  dancers,  we  find  a 
kind  of  exaggeration  in  the  depiction  of 
some  of  the  emotions  and  the  abhinaya.  To 
please  their  audience  with  the 
impersonation  of  the  female  roles,  a  kind  of 
exaggeration  in  expressions,  movements 
and  gestures  became  inevitable.  It  indeed  is 
a  little  above  normal,  than  when  the  same  is 
portrayed  by  female  dancers.  But  that  is 
something  that  the  male  dancers  had  to  do, 
to  suit  the  aesthetic  sensibilities  of  the 
connoissuers.  Now  there  are  very  few  male 
dancers,  who  perform  female  roles. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  scene 
has  changed.  Today  the  things  seem  to  have 
come  a  full  circle.  What  was  the  preserve  of 
the  male  dancers,  has  now  become  the 


preserve  of  female  dancers.  As  a  solo  dance 
form  Kuchipudi  has  found  its  place  on  par 
with  the  other  classical  dance  forms  like 
Bharata  Natyam,  Kathak,  Kathakali,  Manipuri, 
Odissi  and  Mohini  Attam.  There  are  several 
gifted  female  solo  Kuchipudi  dancers.  As 
noted  earlier  from  a  dance-drama  form  the 
contemporary  Kuchipudi  dance  has 
emerged  as  a  solo  dance  form.  Evenwhen 
gurus  like  Vempatti  China  Satyam 
choreographs  the  dance-dramas,  often  the 
male  roles  are  impersonated  by  the  female 
dancers  !  These  are  the  signs  of  changing 
times  and  also  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  paucity  of  good  male 
dancers  to  play  male  roles.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tradition  of  male  dancers  impersonating 
female  roles  has  now  declined.  Kuchipudi 
still  in  its  presentation  relies  heavily  on  the 
mythological  themes.  So  far  no 
contemporary  dancer,  except  Avanthi 
Meduri,  has  attempted  innovations  in  terms 
of  thematic  content  in  Kuchipudi.  Avanthi’s 
forays  in  choreography  of  Matsya  is  yet  at  an 
experimental  level.  One  hopes  that  in  that 
direction,  contemporary  exponents  would 
work  and  extend  the  horizons  of  Kuchipudi 
dance. 
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Restored  behaviour  is  living  behaviour 
treated  as  a  film  director  treats  a  strip 
of  film.  These  strips  of  behaviour  can 
be  re-arranged  or  reconstructed;  they  are 
independent  of  the  causal  systems  (social, 
psychological,  technological)  that  brought 
them  into  existence.  They  have  a  life  of  their 
own.  The  original  ‘truth’  or  ‘source’  of  the 
behaviour  may  be  lost,  ignored,  or 
contradicted — even  while  this  truth  or 
source  is  apparently  being  honoured  and 
observed.  How  the  strip  of  behaviour  was 
made,  found,  or  developed  may  be  unknown 
or  concealed,  eleborated,  distorted  by  myth 
and  tradition.  Originating  as  a  process  used 
in  the  process  of  rehearsal  to  make  a  new 
process  a  performance,  the  strips  of 
behaviour  are  not  themselves  processes  but 
things,  items,  ‘material’.  Restored  behaviour 
can  be  of  long  duration  as  in  some  dramas 
and  rituals  or  of  short  duration  as  in  some 
gestures,  dances,  and  mantras. 

Restored  behaviour  is  used  in  all  kinds  of 
performances  from  shamanism  and 
exorcism  to  trance,  from  ritual  to  aesthetic 
dance  and  theatre,  from  initiation  rites  to 
social  dramas,  from  psychoanalysis  to 
psychodrama  and  transactional  analysis.  In 
fact,  restored  behaviour  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  performance.  The 
practitioners  of  all  these  arts,  rites,  and 
healings  assume  that  some  behaviours — 
organised  sequences  of  events,  scripted 
actions,  known  texts,  scored  movements — 
exist  separate  from  the  performers  who  ‘do’ 
these  behaviours.  Because  the  behaviour  is 
separate  from  those  who  are  behaving,  the 
behaviour  can  be  stored,  transmitted, 


manipulated,  transformed.  The  performers 
get  in  touch  with,  recover,  remember,  or 
even  invent  these  strips  of  behaviour  and 
then  re-behave  according  to  these  strips, 
either  by  being  absorbed  into  them  (playing 
the  role,  going  into  trance)  or  by  existing 
side  by  side  with  them  (Brecht’s 
Verfremdungseffekt).  The  work  of 
restoration  is  carried  on  in  rehearsals  and/or 
in  the  transmission  of  behaviour  from  master 
to  novice.  Understanding  what  happens 
during  training,  rehearsals,  and 
workshops — investigating  the  subjunctive 
mood  that  is  the  medium  of  these 
operations — is  the  surest  way  to  link 
aesthetic  and  ritual  performance. 

Restored  behaviour  is  ‘out  there’,  distant 
from  ‘me’.  It  is  separate  and  therefore  can  be 
‘worked  on’,  changed,  even  though  it  has 
‘already  happened’.  Restored  behaviour 
includes  a  vast  range  of  actions.  It  can  be  ‘me’ 
at  another  time/psychological  state  as  in  the 
psychoanalytic  abreaction;  or  it  can  exist  in  a 
non-ordinary  sphere  of  sociocultural  reality 
as  does  the  Passion  of  Christ  or  the 
re-enactment  in  Bali  of  the  struggle  between 
Rangda  and  Barong;  or  it  can  be  marked  off 
by  aesthetic  convention  as  in  drama  and 
dance;  or  it  can  be  the  special  kind  of 
behaviour  ‘expected’  of  someone 
participating  in  a  traditional  ritual — the 
bravery,  for  example  of  a  Gahuku  boy  in 
Papua  New  Guinea  during  his  initiation, 
shedding  no  tears  when  jagged  leaves  slice 
the  inside  of  his  nostrils;  or  the  shyness  of  an 
American  ‘blushing  bride’  at  her  wedding, 
even  though  she  and  her  groom  have  lived 
together  for  two  years. 

Restored  behaviour  is  symbolic  and 
reflexive  :  not  empty  but  loaded  behaviour 
multivocally  broadcasting  significances. 
These  difficult  terms  express  a  single 
principle  :  The  self  can  act  in/as  another;  the 
social  or  transindividual  self  is  a  role  or  set  of 
roles.  Symbolic  and  reflexive  behaviour  is 
the  hardening  into  theatre  of  social, 
religious,  aesthetic,  medical,  and  educational 
process.  Performance  means  :  never  for  the 
first  time.  It  means  :  for  the  second  to  the  nth 
time.  Performance  is  ‘twice-behaved 
behaviour’. 

Neither  painting,  sculpting,  nor  writing 
shows  actual  behaviour  as  it  is  being 
behaved.  But,  thousands  of  years  before 
movies,  rituals  were  made  from  strips  of 
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restored  behaviour  :  action  and  stasis 
co-existed  in  the  same  event.  What  comfort 
flowed  from  ritual  performances.  People 
ancestors,  and  gods  participated  in 
simultaneously  having  been,  being,  and 
becoming.  These  strips  of  behaviour  were 
replayed  many  times.  Mnemonic  devices 
insured  that  the  performances  were  ‘right’ — 
transmitted  across  any  generations  with  few 
accidental  variations.  Even  now,  the  terror  of 
the  first  night  is  not  the  presence  of  the 
public  but  knowing  that  mistakes  are  no 
longer  forgiven. 

This  constancy  of  transmission  is  all  the 
more  astonishing  because  restored 
behaviour  involves  choices.  Animals  repeat 
themselves,  and  so  do  the  cycles  of  the  moon. 

But  an  actor  can  say  no  to  any  action.  This 
question  of  choice  is  not  easy.  Some 
ethologists  and  brain  specialists  argue  that 
there  is  no  significant  difference — no 
difference  of  rny  kind — between  animal  and 
human  behaviour.  But  at  least  there  is  an 
‘illusion  of  choice’,  a  feeling  that  one  has  a 
choice.  And  this  is  enough.  Even  the  shaman 
who  is  called,  the  trancer  falling  into  trance 
and  the  wholly-trained  performer  whose 
performance  text  is  second  nature,  give  over 
or  resist,  and  there  is  suspicion  of  the  ones 
who  too  easily  say  yes  or  prematurely  say  no. 
There  is  a  continuum  from  the 
not-much-choice  of  ritual  to  the  lots-of 
choice  of  aesthetic  theatre.  It  is  the  function 
of  rehearsals  in  aesthetic  theatre  to  narrow 
the  choices  or  at  least  to  make  clear  the  rules 
of  improvisation.  Rehearsals  function  to 
build  score,  and  this  score  is  a  ‘ritual  by 
contract’ :  fixed  behaviour  that  everyone 
participating  agrees  to  do. 

Restored  behaviour  can  be  put  on  the  way 
a  mask  or  costume  is.  Its  shape  can  be  seen 
from  the  outside,  and  changed.  That’s  what 
theatre  directors,  councils  of  bishops,  master 
performers,  and  great  shamans  do  :  change 
performance  scores.  A  score  can  change 
because  it  is  not  a  ‘natural  event’  but  a  model 
of  individual  and  collective  human  choice.  A 
score  exists,  as  Victor  Turner  says,  in  the 
subjunctive  mood,  in  what  Stanislavski  called 
the  ‘as  if.  Existing  as  ‘second  nature’, 
restored  behaviour  is  always  subject  to 
revision.  This  ‘secondness’  combines 
negativity  and  subjunctivity. 

( . )  Restorations  need  not  be 

exploitations.  Sometimes  they  are  arranged 


with  such  care  that  after  a  while  the  restored 
behaviour  heals  into  its  presumptive  past  and 
its  present  cultural  context  like  well-grafted 
skin.  In  these  cases  ‘tradition’  is  rapidly 
established  and  judgements  about 
authenticity  are  hard  to  make.  Let  me  give 
examples  from  India  and  Bali. 

BHARATA  NATYAM 

Indian  scholars  trace  Bharata  Natyam,  the 
classical  Indian  dance,  back  not  only  to  the 
ancient  text  on  theatre.  Natya  Shastra  (ca. 
second  century  B.C.)  which  describes  dance 
poses,  but  also  to  centuries-old  temple 
sculptings  that  show  these  poses.  The  best 
known  of  these  sculptings  is  the  group  at  the 
fourteenth  century  temple  of  Nataraja  (Shiva, 
the  king  of  dancers)  at  Chidambaram,  south 
of  Madras.  Most  writings  assume  a 
continuous  tradition  connecting  Natya 
Shastra,  temple  sculptings,  and  today’s 
dancing.  According  to  Kapila  Vatsyayan, 
India’s  leading  dance  theorist  and  historian  : 

‘Bharata  Natyam  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
among  the  contemporary  classical  dance 

forms  of  India . Whether  the  dancer  was 

the  devadasi  of  the  temple  or  the 
court-dancer  of  the  Maratha  kings  of  Tanjore, 
her  technique  followed  strictly  the  patterns 
which  had  been  used  for  ages1’. 

Whenever  the  contemporary  forms  of 
Bharatanatyam  and  Manipuri  and  Odissi 
evolved,  two  things  are  clear  : 

‘first,  that  they  were  broadly  following  the 
tradition  of  the  Natya  Shastra  and  were 
practising  similar  principles  of  technique 
from  their  inception,  and,  second,  that  the 
stylisation  of  movement  began  as  far  back  as 
the  8th  and  9th  century ...  Some 
contemporary  styles  preserve  the 
characteristic  features  of  this  tradition  more 
rigorously  than  other  :  Bharata  Natyam  uses 
the  basic  ardhamandali  (postures)  most 
rigorously2.’ 

Vatsyayan’s  opinion  is  shared  by  virtually 
all  Indian  dance  scholars.  But  in  fact  it’s  not 
known  when  the  ‘classical’  Bharata  Natyam 
died  out,  or  even  if  it  ever  existed.  The  old 
texts  and  sculptings  surely  show  that  there 
was  some  kind  of  dance,  but  nothing  was 
remembered  of  this  dance,  not  even  its 
name,  when  moves  were  made  in  the  first 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
‘preserve’,  ‘purify’,  and  ‘revive’  it. 

There  was  a  temple  dance  called  sadir 


Abhimanyu  with  a 
bow  and  arrow, 
leaping  up  in  the 
air,  a  sequence 
from 

Abhimanyuvadha 
by  the  traditional 
Purulia  Chhau 
dancer. 
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nach  danced  by  women  of  families 
hereditarily  attached  to  certain  temples. 
According  to  Milton  Singer  : 

‘The  dancing  girls,  their  teachers,  and 
musicians  performed  not  only  on  the 
occasion  of  temple  festivals  and  ceremonies, 
but  also  for  private  parties,  particularly 
weddings,  and  at  palace  parties.  Special 
troupes  of  dancing  girls  and  musicians  were 
sometimes  permanently  attached  to  the 
courts3.’ 

Many  girls  attached  to  temples  were 
prostitutes.  As  dance  scholar  Mohan  Khokar 

says  (....) 

‘the  time-honoured  tradition  of  the 
devadasis,  or  temple  dancing  girls,  had 
fallen  into  such  ignominy  that  the  girls, 
considered  sacred,  continued  to  be 
considered  sacred  but  in  a  different 
way — as  prostitutes.  And  with  this  the 
dance  that  they  professed — the  avowedly 
divine  Bharata  Natyam — too  promptly  got 
lost  to  shame.4’ 

From  1912  on  a  strong  campaign  was 
waged  by  Indian  and  British  reformers  to  ban 
the  devadasi  system.  But  a 
countermovement,  led  by  E.  Krishna  Iyer, 
wanted  to  ‘eradicate  the  vice  but  have  the  art’. 
Opinions  raged  in  the  Madras  press, 
especially  during  1932  as  Dr.  Muthulakshmi 
Reddi,  the  first  woman  legislator  in  British 
India,  led  the  attack  on  the  devadasi  system 
while  Iyer  and  ‘lawyers,  writers,  artistes,  and 
even  the  devadasis  themselves  joined  the 
fray’. 

‘The  upshot  of  the  brouhaha  was  that 
Krishna  Iyer  and  his  confreres  emerged 
triumphant.  The  anti-nautch  (devadasi) 
movement,  which  is  how  Dr  Reddi ’s  crusade 
came  to  be  called,  was  left  in  the  lurch.  The 
dance  must  survive,  even  if  the  dasis  don’t, 
boomed  the  slogan  of  the  dayV 

That’s  exactly  what  happened — in  a  way. 
At  the  January  1933  Conference  of  the  Music 
Academy  of  Madras.  Iyer,  for  the  second  time 
(the  first  was  in  1931,  but  this  earlier  show 
stirred  scant  interest),  presented  devadasi 
dancing  not  as  a  temple  art  or  as  an 
advertisement  for  or  adjunt  to  prostitution 
but  as  secular  art. 

‘The  basis  ....  took  the  fullest  advantage  of 
the  sudden,  buoyant  interest  in  their  art :  a 
number  of  them — Balasaraswati, 
Swarnasaraswati,  Gauri,  Muthuratnambal, 
Bhanumathi,  Varalakshmi,  and  Pattu,  to  name 


a  few — readily  quit  the  house  of  God  for  the 
footlights  and  in  no  time  became  public 
idols.6’ 

Scholar  and  critic  Dr  V  Raghavan  coined 
the  word  ‘Bharata  Natyam’  to  replace  terms 
associated  with  temple  prostitution.  Bharata 
Natyam’  stands  for  the  basic  elements  of  this 
old/new  dance  Bha  =  Bhava  or  feelings;  ra  = 
rasa,  or  the  aesthetic  flavour;  ta  =  tala  or 
thythm;  Natyam  means  dance. 

Long  before  1947  when  Madras  state 
finally  outlawed  the  devadasi  system,  the 
dance  moved  out  of  the  temples.  People  who 
were  not  devadasi  families,  even  men, 
danced.  Rukmini  Devi,  ‘a  singularly 
high-placed  Brahmin  and  wife  of  the 
International  President  of  the  Theosophical 
Society ...  realised  how  great  and  lofty  an  art 
Bharata  Natyam  was  and  how  pressing  the 
need  was  to  rescue  it  from  corrupt  influences 
’.  Not  only  did  Rukmini  Devi  dance,  she  and 
her  associates  codifed  Bharata  Natyam. 

(...)  Rukmini  Devi  and  her  colleagues 
wanted  to  use  sadir  nach  but  be  rid  of  its  bad 
reputation.  They  cleaned  up  the  devadasi 
dance,  brought  in  gestures  based  on  the 
Natya  Shastra  and  temple  art,  developed 
standard  teaching  methods.  They  claimed 
that  Bharata  Natyam  was  very  old.  And,  of 
course,  a  conformity  to  ancient  texts  and  art 
could  be  demonstrated  :  every  move  in 
Bharata  Natyam  was  measured  against  the 
sources  of  which  it  presumed  to  be  a  living 
vestige.  The  differences  between  sadir  nach 
and  the  old  sources  were  attributed  to 
degeneracy.  The  new  dance,  now  legitimised 
by  its  heritage,  not  only  absorbed  sadir  nach 
but  attracted  the  daughters  of  the  most 
respectable  families  to  practise  it.  Today, 
many  study  Bharata  Natyam  as  a  kind  of 
finishing  school.  It  is  danced  all  over  India  by 
both  amateurs  and  professionals.  It  is  a  major 
export  item. 

The  ‘history’  and  ‘tradition’  of  Bharata 
Natyam — its  roots  in  the  ancient  texts  and 
art — are  actually  a  restoration  of  behaviour, 
a  construction  based  on  the  research  of 
Raghavan,  Rukmini  Devi  and  others.  They 
saw  in  sadir  nach  not  a  dance  in  its  own  right 
but  a  faded,  distorted  remnant  of  some 
ancient  classical  dance.  That  ‘ancient  classical 
dance’  is  a  projection  backward  in  time  :  we 
know  what  it  looks  like  because  we  have 
Bharata  Natyam.  Soon  people  believed  that 
the  ancient  dance  led  to  Bharata  Natyam 
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when,  in  fact,  the  Bharata  Natyam  led  to  the 
ancient  dance.  A  dance  is  created  in  the  past 
in  order  to  be  restored  for  the  present  and 
future. 

PURULIA  CHHAU 

Purulia  Chhau,  a  masked  dance  of  the  arid 
region  of  West  Bengal  adjoining  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  is  an  athletic  dance-drama  featuring 
many  leaps,  somersaults,  struts,  stamps,  and 
iconographic  poses.  Stories  usually  are 
drawn  from  the  Indian  epics  and  Puranas  and 
almost  always  depict  duels  and  battles. 
Drummers  of  the  Dom  caste  beat  huge 
kettle-drums  and  long  oblong  drums, 
taunting  the  dancers  into  frenzied  spinning 
jumps,  screams,  and  confrontations.  Rivalries 
among  villages  competing  at  the  annual 
festival  at  a  hill  station,  Matha,  are  fierce. 
According  to  late  Dr.  Asutosh  Bhattacharyya, 
professor  of  folklore  and  anthropology, 
Calcutta  University,  who  had  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  Chhau  since  1961,  the  Purulia 
region  is  inhabited  by  many  aboriginal  tribes 
whose : 

‘religious  customs,  social  festivals  show 
very  little  resemblance  to.  those  of 
Hinduism  ...  But,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
Mura  of  Purulia  are  very  ardent 
participants  in  Chhau  dance.  With 
practically  no  education  and  social 
advancement  the  members  of  this 
community  have  been  performing  this  art 
which  is  based  on  the  episodes  of  the 
Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata  and  the 
Indian  classical  literature  most  faithfully, 
in  some  cases,  for  generations. ... 
Sometimes  an  entire  village,  however 
poor,  inhabited  exclusively  by  the  Mura, 
sacrifices  its  hard-earned  resources  for  the 
cause  of  organizing  Chhau  dance  parties7.’ 
This  presents  a  problem  for 
Bhattacharyya. 

‘The  system  which  is  followed  in  Chhau 
dance  today  could  not  have  been 
developed  by  the  aboriginal  people  who 
practice  the  dance.  It  is  indeed  a 
contribution  of  a  higher  culture  keenly 
conscious  of  an  aesthetic  sense8.’ 

He  guesses  that  the  drummers,  the  Dom, 
an  outcaste  group,  originated  Chhau,  for  the 
Dom  were  at  one  time  a  ‘highly  sophisticated 
community, ...  brave  soldiers  in  the  infantry 
of  the  local  feudal  Chiefs’.  Thrown  out  of 
work  when  the  British  pacified  the  region  in 


the  eighteenth  century,  failing  to  farm 
because  of  what  Dr.  Bhattacharyya  calls  the 
‘vanity  of  their  past  tradition  of  warriors’,  they 
were  reduced  to  their  present  untouchable 
status  :  workers  of  hides,  drummers.  But 
their  war  dance  lives  on  as  Chhau.  Revealing 
biases,sparkle  from  Dr  Bhattacharyya’s 
account.  Aboriginal  peoples  have  no 
developed  aesthetic  sense;  high-caste 
dancers  are  transformed  into  low-caste 
drummers  after  passing  on  their  war  dance 
because  they  are  too  proud  to  farm.  (Why 
didn’t  they  use  their  swords  to  steal  land  and 
become  landlords?) 

The  annual  competition  at  Matha  is  not  an 


Alarmel  Valli 
executing  a  dance 
unit  in  Bharata 
Natyam. 
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ancient  tradition  but  a  festival  initiated  in 
1967  by  Dr  Bhattacharyya.  It  was 
discontinued  in  1980  or  1981.  Dr 
Bhattacharyya  recalls : 

‘In  April  1961 1  visited  an  interior  village 
in  the  Purulia  District  with  a  batch  of 
students  of  the  Calcutta  University  and  for 
the  first  time  observed  a  regular 
performance  of  the  Chhau  dance  ....  I 
found  that  there  was  a  system  of  this  dance 
and  a  definitely  established  method  which 
was  well-preserved.  But  it  was  on  the 
decline  due  to  lack  of  patronage  from  any 
source  whatsoever.  I  wanted  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  world  outside  to  this  novel 
form  of  dance10.’ 

And  that  he  did.  All-star  parties  of  Chhau 
dancers  toured  Europe  in  1972,  Australia  and- 


North  America  in  1975,  and  Iran.  They  have 
danced  in  New  Delhi,  and  as  Dr 
Bhattacharyya  delights  :  I  attracted  the  notice 
of  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  New  Delhi  (the 
government  agency  established  to 
encourage  and  preserve  traditional 
performing  arts)  to  this  form  of  dance.  It  took 
immediate  interest  and  invited  me  to  give 
performances  of  the  dance  in  New  Delhi.  In 
June  1969, 1  visited  New  Delhi  with  a  batch  of 
40  village  artistes  for  the  first  time  outside 
their  native  district.  Performances  were  held 
there  before  very  distinguished  Indian  and 
foreign  invitees ... 

Performances  were  also  shown  on  TV  in 
Delhi.  Only  three  years  later  it  was  also 
shown  on  BBC  television  in  London  and  five 
years  later  on  NBC  in  New  York,  USA’ 
(Program  used  in  1975  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  p.3). 

Now  how  Dr  Bhattacharyya  refers  to  the 
dances  as  his  :  ‘invited  me  to  give 
performances  of  the  dance’.  This  is  not 
bragging  but  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
circumstances  :  without  a  patron  the  villagers 
would  have  got  nowhere.  And  these  days 
a  patron  needs  more  than  money;  he  needs 
knowledge  and  a  wish  to  devote  himself  to 
the  form  he’s  restoring.  Government  comes 
up  with  the  cash. 

Chhau,  1961  and  after,  is  a  creation  of  the 
mixture  of  what  Dr  Bhattacharyya  found  and 
what  he  invented.  As  a  folklorist 
anthropologist  he  dug  into  the  past  and 
constructed  a  history  of  Chhau,  and  a 
technique,  that  he  then  proceeded  faithfully 
to  restore.  His  annual  festival  and  Matha 
coincided  with  the  Chaitra  Parva 
celebrations  common  to  the  area  and  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  Chhau  festivals  of 
Seraikella  and  Mayurbhanj  (related  forms  of 
the  dance).  These  festivals — once  paid  for  by 
maharajas — are  now  sponsored,  less  lavishly 
by  the  government.  In  1976 1  went  to  Matha. 
The  dance  went  on  there  all  night  for  two 
nights.  Villagers,  arriving  from  towns  as  far 
away  as  two  days’  journey,  set  up  camp.  They 
roped  together  charpais  (sleeping  cots  made 
of  wood  and  twine)  and  jerry-built  a  theatre. 
Women  and  children  watched,  and  slept, 
sitting  and  reclining  on  the  chrpais  elevated 
to  a  height  of  eight  feet  or  more.  Men  and 
boys  stood  on  the  ground.  A  narrow 
passageway  led  from  the  area  where 
performers  put  on  costumes  and  masks  to 
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the  roughly  circular  dancing  ground.  Parties 
enter  down  the  passageway  stop,  present 
themselves,  then  leap  into  their  dancing.  All 
dancing  is  done  with  bare  feet  on  bare  earth, 
swept  clean  of  large  rocks  but  still  raw, 
pebbled,  with  turned-up  clods  and  scrub 
grass.  To  me  it  felt  like  a  rodeo  in  a  backwater 
town.  Torches  and  Petromax  lanterns  throw 
shadowy  light,  the  drums  bark  and  roar,  the 
Shehanais  (clarionet-like)  shriek,  as  party  after 
party  competes.  Most  parties  consist  of  five 
to  nine  dancers.  Some  masks  adorned  with 
peacock  feathers  rise  three  feet  over  the 
dancers’  heads.  The  mask  of  ten-headed 
Ravana  is  more  than  four  feet  long.  Wearing 
these  masks,  dancers  make  full  somersaults 
and  twisting  leaps.  The  dances  are  vigorous 
and  it’s  very  hot  inside  the  papier-mache 
masks,  so  each  dance  lasts  less  than  ten 
minutes.  Every  village  danced  twice.  There 
were  no  prizes  but  there  was  competition, 
and  everyone  knew  who  danced  well,  who 
poorly. 

Just  in  case  there  were  doubts,  each 
afternoon  following  the  night’s  dancing,  Dr 
Bhattacharyya  critiqued  the  performances. 
During  the  dancing  he  sat  behind  a  desk, 
where  two  Petromax  lanterns  made  him  the 
best-lit  figure  of  the  event,  next  to  him  were 
his  university  assistants.  All  night  he  watched 
and  wrote.  One  by  one  the  villages  appeared 
before  him  on  the  morrow.  I  listened  to  what 
he  said.  He  warned  one  party  not  to  use  story 
elements  not  found  in  the  Hindu  classics.  He 
chided  another  for  not  wearing  the  standard 
basic  costume  of  short  skirt  over  leggings 
decorated  in  rings  of  white,  red,  and  black. 

Dr  Bhattacharyya  selected  this  basic  costume 
from  one  village  and  made  it  general.  When  I 
asked  him  about  it  he  said  that  the  costumes 
he  chose  were  the  most  authentic,  the  least 
Westernised.  In  a  word  Dr  Bhattacharyya 
oversaw  every  aspect  of  Purulia  Chhau 
training,  dance  themes,  music,  costuming, 
steps.  In  January  1983  I  attended  a 
non-Bhattacharyya  Chhau  performance  in  a 
town  near  Calcutta.  There  I  saw  energetic 
dancing  of  stories  from  the  Mahabharata. 

This  same  group  of  village  dancers  while 
performing  for  performers  and  scholars 
assembled  for  a  conference  in  Calcutta,  sang 
at  least  one  song  that  Dr  Bhattacharyya  would 
have  disapproved  of.  In  English  translation  : 

We  will  not  stay  in  India, 

We  will  go  to  England. 


We  will  not  eat  what  is  here 
But  we  will  eat  cookies  and  bread. 
We  will  not  sleep  on  torn  rags 
But  on  mattresses  and  pillows. 
And  when  we  go  to  England 
We  don’t  have  to  speak  Bengali 
But  we  will  all  speak  Hindi. 


Sanjukta  Panigrahi 
in  Odissi 
a  nayika  looking 
into  a  mirror. 
Sculpture 
becomes  frozen 
dance  and  dance 
mobile  sculpture 


The  villagers  assumed  that  in  England  the 
‘national  language’  was  the  same  as  it  was  in 
India  :  Hindi.  The  question  :  Is  this  village’s 
Chhau,  so  full  of  contemporary  longings,  to 
be  condemned  for  not  being  ‘classical’  ?  Or 
is  the  syncretic  mixing  of  Mahabharata  and 
England  to  be  accepted  as  the  ‘natural 
development’  of  the  dance  ? 

Dr  Bhattacharyya  selected  individuals 
from  different  villages  and  composed  them 
into  all-star  touring  ensembles.  He  oversaw 
rehearsals  and  went  with  these  ‘foreign 
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parties’  on  tour.  Dancers  and  musicians  who 
toured  returned  to  their  villages  with 
enhanced  reputations.  Touring,  in  fact,  has 
had  deep  effects  on  Chhau.  Three  foreign 
parties  have  come  into  existence  since  the 
first  tour  in  1972  :  nineteen  people  went  to 
Europe,  sixteen  to  Iran,  eleven  to  Australia 
and  North  America.  Because  foreigners 
won’t  sit  through  nine  hours  of  dancing,  Dr 
Bhattacharyya  made  a  programme  of  two 
hours’  duration.  And  because  he  didn’t  think 
that  bare  chests  looked  good  on  the  male 
dancers  he  designed  a  jacket  based  on  an  old 
pattern.  Both  these  changes  became  a 
standard  back  in  Purulia.  Many  of  the  people 
who  went  abroad  formed  their  own  groups 
at  home.  Each  of  these  groups  are  called 
‘foreign  parties’  -  and  bill  themselves  as 
such  ;  this  gives  them  status,  drawing  power, 
and  the  ability  to  charge  more.  There  is 
demand  now  for  performances  as 
performances  outside  of  the  ritual  calendar. 
A  performance  can  be  hired  for  about  a 
thousand  rupees,  a  lot  cheaper  than  Jatra,  the 
most  popular  entertainment  in  rural  Bengal. 
But  a  thousand  rupees  is  still  a  lot  of  money. 

These  changes  can  be  traced  back  to  Dr 


Bhattacharyya.  He  was  the  big  Chhau  man, 
and  his  authority  was  rarely  questioned.  He 
was  a  professor,  a  scholar  from  Calcutta, 
when  he  wrote  about  chhau  he  emphasised 
its  village  base  and  ancient  origins  ;  he  even 
suggested  a  possible  link  between  Chhau 
and  the  dances  of  Bali.  (Around  the  third 
century  B.C.  the  Kalinga  Empire  of  what  is 
now  Orissa  and  Bengal  possibly  traded 
across  southeast  Asia  as  far  as  Bali).  But  he 
hardly  mentioned  his  own  role  in  restoring 
the  dance.  Rather,  he  spoke  of  himself  as 
‘discovering’  it. 
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More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
I  got  interested  in  Mohini  Attam  and 
plunged  headlong  to 

study  it,  little  did  I  know  that  I  was  entering  a 
dead-end.  I  was  already  a  recognised 
exponent  of  Kathakali.  I  was  trained  by  the 
renowned  guru  -  “Panchali”  Karunakara 
Panikkar.  I  had  also  received  a  training  in 
Bharatanatyam,  though  I  did  not  aspire  to  be 
a  Bharatanatyam  exponent.  My  gurus  had 
introduced  me  to  the  shastras  binding  our 
classical  dances.  This  introduction  to  the 
theoretical  aspect  opened  up  a  world  of 
Indian  culture  and,  above  all,  reaffirmed  the 
sanctity  of  traditions.  In  my  search  for  deeper 
knowledge,  I  studied  various  aspects  of 
Indian  culture  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Moti  Chandra,  K.  Bharatha  Iyer  and  Shri  G. 
Venkatachalam. 

So  the  dead  -  end  that  I  entered  headlong 
and  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  fervour  of  a 
first-time  convert  gave  me  nothing  but 
dismay  and  deep  sadness.  When  I  began 
learning  Mohini  Attam  I  encountered  lack  of 
shastric  base.  It  was  further  confounded  by 
haphazard  teaching  methods  and  absence  of 
a  well-defined  repertoire.  The  Mohini  Attam 
repertoire  then  ran  almost  parallel  to  the 
standard  Bharatanatyam  one.  I  did  feel 
uneasy  in  having  to  perform  dance  numbers 
like  jatisvaram,  varnam  etc.  in  what  appears 
to  me  an  alien  mode.  Time  and  again  Mohini 
Attam  was  described  as  “Kerala  version  of 
Bharatanatyam”,  “Kerala  Dasiattam”  or  more 
charitably  “a  gentler  version  of  Kathakali”.  It 


was  clear  that  -  Mohini  Attam  had  no  identity 
of  its  own. 

Yet  deep  down  in  my  artistic 
consciousness  the  conviction  took  shape  that 
there  was  something  more  to  this  art  than 
those  sketchily  performed  and  borrowed 
items;  and  nothing  that  was  said  would  make 
this  conviction  go  away.  And  so  started  a 
quest  which,  in  retrospect,  seems  to  be  a 
journey  of  self  realisation  and  a  vindication 
of  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  Indian 
cultural  traditions. 

When  I  started  my  researches  into  Mohini 
Attam,  the  first  task  I  undertook  was  to  find 
out  as  much  as  I  could  about  every  aspect  of 
Mohini  Attam  from  people  who  had  seen  it 
being  performed  at  the  turn  of  the  present 
century.  A  greater  need  was  to  film  the 
dances  of  the  surviving  Mohini  Attam 
performers  of  the  -  193.0s.  At  last  with  grants 
from  the  centres  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  and 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  field  study,  I 
travelled  extensively  in  Kerala  and  met 
various  people.  Then  in  1970-71  the  three 
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Nritta,  pure  dance 
movements, 
typical  of  Mohini 
Attam 

by  Bharati  Shivaji 


female  expenents  of  Mohini  Attam  who  had 
learnt  and  practised  it.  I  filmed  the  works  of 
Smt.  Kalpuratte  Kunjukuttayamma,  Smt. 
Tottacheri  Chinnammuamma  and  Smt. 
Kalyanikuttyamma  Krishnan  Nair. 

The  history  of  development  of  Indian 
shastric  dance  makes  an  interesting  study. 
The  contemporary  end  products  -  popularly 
referred  to  as  classical  dance  forms  -  are  the 
result  of  systematisation  of  the  plethora  of 
dance  practices  of  the  innumerable  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  country  from  prehistoric 
times.  This  systematic  dance  code  lays  down 
very  definite  and  precise  set  of  rules. 
Unanimously  this  code  has  been  attributed 
by  the  scholars  of  every  era  to  the  sage 
Bharata.  The  code  is  the  Natyashastra,  the 
science  of  dramaturgy. 

The  aesthetic  appreciation  of  an  art  form 
implies  an  effective  presentation,  an 
integrated  end-product  of  the  two 
components  “content”  and  “form”  Content 
represents  the  meaning  of  the  artistic 
endeavour.  Form  is  the  vehicle  by  which  this 


meaning  is  brought  out. 

According  to  the  tradition  codified  in  the 
Natyashastra  natya  (theatre)  includes  dance. 
The  technique  of  that  art,  theatre  or  dance, 
consists  of  the  four  abhinayas,  two  dharmis, 
four  vrittis,  four  pravrittis,  siddhi,  svara,  gita 
and  finally  everything  connected  with  the 
stage  itself.  This  constitutes  the  “form”.  The 
strong  spiritual  or  religious  motivation  for 
art  forms  its  “content”  which  has  almost 
always  provided  continuity  to  it. 

Over  the  millenea  following  the 
Natyashastra  this  technique  underwent  a 
good  deal  of  metamorphosis  by 
incorporating  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
dynamic  Indian  society  and  culture.  But 
these  creative  artistic  endeavours  are  always 
marked  by  one  characteristic  viz.,  they  take 
the  existing  traditions  as  their  basis  and 
workout  their  innovations  as  embroidery  on 
the  old  basic  fabric,  giving  it  newer  lines, 
patterns,  appearances.  These  changing 
appearances  are  always  tempered  by  the 
ethnic  and  regional  needs  and  affiliations. 

It  is  in  this  light  that 
I  studied  and  analysed 
Mohini  Attam  that  I 
filmed,  observed  and 
learnt  to  perform. 

Mohini  Attam 
utilises  all  the  four 
abhinayas,  four  vrittis 
in  proportions  suited 
to  it  and  is  stylised 
or  natyadharmi. 

It  has  also 
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spiritual  content.  It  is  not  a  folk  dance.  While 
tracing  its  history  of  development,  the  fact 
came  to  light  that  Mohini  Attam  is  older  than 
the  present  day  Kathakali,  a  surmise 
corroborated  by  the  Kerala  scholars. 
Therefore  it  was  not  a  “gentler  version  of 
Kathakali”.  On  the  contrary  Kathakali 
fashioned  its  “streevesham”  movements  on 
Mohini  Attam. 

The  three  old  exponents  whom  I  filmed 
on  8  mm  colour  rolls  and  other  cognoscenti 
laid  stress  on  the  sheer  lyricism  of  the  body 
movements.  This  concept  of  lyrics  was  very 
difficult  to  comprehend  and  translate  into 
dance  movements.  Some  averred  that  this 
lyricism  lay  in  the  deep  heaving  of  the  torso 
centered  round  the  chest.  Some  called  it  the 
direct  result  of  the  flowing,  rotary  movement 
of  the  waist  which  gives  fullness  to  the  torso 
and  balances  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  body  in  perfect  harmony. 

One  did  not  find  these  qualities  well 
defined  in  the  rendering  of  the  three 
exponents,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
advanced  age.  But  what  came  through  very 
clearly  was  the  swaying  of  the  entire  body 
reminiscent  of  the  gently  undulating  palm 
fronds  filling  the  Kerala  skyline  and  the 
gliding  walk  reminding  one  of  a  boat 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  gently  soaring 
backwaters  of  Kerala.  Yet  the  dancing  was  not 

Bharati  Shivaji  like  supine  wriggling.  It  had  a  strong  inner 

presenting  force. 

Kumbha  nritya  Trying  to  recreate' these  characteristics  in 


my  younger  and  suppler  body,  in  those  years, 
I  found  (rather  painfully)  that  I  had  to  break 
my  back  to  create  an  appearance  of  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  my  body  being  connected 
only  by  the  one  rounded  bead.  The  practical 
knowledge  of  Kathakali  and  Bharatanatyam 
helped  me  to  understand  the  geometric 
shapes  that  Mohini  Attam  dance  movements 
traced  in  contrast,  in  the  space  round  the 
dancer’s  body.  I  call  this  kinesphere.  My 
study  resulted  into  what  I  have  termed  as 
theory  of  “Body  Kinetics  in  Dance”. 

Mohini  Attam  movements  can  be  best 
described  as  spiralling  and  andolika 
(oscillating). 

The  following  patterns  recur  most 
consistently. 

I  was  then  able  to  fit  all  the  dance  units  and 
movements  into  these  three  basic 
geometrical  patterns. 

Of  the  three  exponents  Kunjukuttayamma 
provided  the  maximum  information  and 
variety  in  dance  movements.  From  all 
available  information  and  her  own 
explanations,  her  Mohini  Attam  was  the  least 
influenced  by  other  colateral  arts.  The  dance 
scholars  and  historians  who  have  seen  these 
films  have  observed  that  her  style  has 
similarity  with  Nangyar  Kuttu  (women’s 
aspect  of  Koodiyattam  Sanskrit  plays).  I  have 
noticed  unmistakable  relationship  with  the 
ritualistic  performance  of  Patayani  so  far  as 
the  foot  movements  are  concerned.  Her 
footwork  differed  from  that  of  the  other  two 
exponents.  It  has  a  close  affinity  with  the 
footwork  of  Thullal  specially  what  are  called 
the  mukanni  movements  which  in  turn  show 
indebtedness  to  Patayani.  Another  similarity 
of  considerable  relevance  that  her  style  has 
is  with  a  little  known  operatic  form  called 
Kamsa  Natakam  (now  extinct)  of  which  my 
late  Kathakali  guru  was  a  great 
exponent.  I  had  learnt  it  from  him. 

Chinnammuamma  had  come  into  very 
close  contact  with  Kathakali  at  the  Kerala 
Kalamandalam,  yet  she  managed  to  retain  the 
individuality  of  her  style  which  was  different 
from  that  of  Kunjukuttiama 
Chinnammuamma’s  style  exhibited  the  great 
impress  of  Tiruvadirakali  of  Travancore  area 
also  called  Kaikottikali  in  the  Malabar  area. 
This  is  the  freewheeling  social  dance 
performed  by  women  on  festive  occasions. 

Kalyamikuttiamma’s  style  has  some 
elements  of  both.  However  it  also  has  totally 
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different  features. 

This  comparative  study  very  clearly  brings 
out  the  co-relationship  of  the  major 
performing  arts  of  Kerala  other  than 
Kathakali,  which  also  is  a  borrower  from 
Mohini  Attam.  The  link  between  folk, 
ritualistic,  semi-classical  and  classical  dance 
arts  is  very  firmly  established.  In  effect,  in 
traditional  Indian  art,  these  links  between  the 
classical,  folk  and  semi-folk  forms  are  an 
interesting  phenomenon 

The  entire  exercise  helped  me  trace  the 
definite  and  indisputable  place  that  Mohini 
Attam  has  in  the  scheme  of  Kerala’s 
performing  art  forms.  Its  technique  is  Kerala 
rooted.  Kinetically  it  is  linked  with  other 
Kerala  arts.  Psychologically  it  exhibits  the 
Kerala  ethos.  Excepting  in  one  major  field. 

It  has  adopted  the  elements  of  music,  tala 
and  repertoire  of  the  Bharatanatyam 
technique;  it  also  combined  in  its  basic 
movement-patterns  many  odd  elements 
unknown  to  it. 

After  a  continuous  intensive  work  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  recording, 
analysis,  probing  and  then  absorbing  in  my 
dancing  system  all  that  I  found  relevant,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
aesthetically,  kinetically  and  structurally  the 
dancing  and  music  of  Mohini  Attam  must 
explore  deeper  roots  in  the  soil  of  Kerala  and 
tap  the  common  stream  of  its  cultural  ethos 
for  sustenance  and  healthy  growth.  Mohini 
Attam  must  have  its  own  independent  dance 
numbers,  based  on  the  rich  and  indigenous 
Kerala  tala  system  and  its  distinct  musical 
genre  known  as  sopanam. 

In  this  process  I  have  received 
collaboration  from  the  noted  Kerala  scholar 
Kavalam  Narayana  Panikkar  whose  deep 
researches  in  the  Kerala  tala  and  sopana 
sangita  system  are  widely  recognised. 

Sopana  sangita  is  rather  a  style  of  singing 
than  a  totally  independent  system.  Many  of 
the  ragas  of  the  Karnataka  system  are  to  be 
found  in  Kerala  as  well.  Yet  there  are  ragas 
which  are  typical  only  to  sopana  like 
Puraniru,  Shreekanthi,  Samantamalahari  etc. 
There  are  certain  ragas  like  Padi  which  are 
used  very  extensively  in  sopana  whereas  it 
has  almost  disappeared  from  the  Karnataka 
system.  The  major  difference  is  in  the 
treatment  given  to  a  raga  and  more  specially 
the  vocalisation  which  leads  to  the  kinetics  of 
the  music  which  marks  Sopana  Sangita  apart 


from  both,  Karnataka  and  Hindustani  Young  Mohini 

systems.  Attam  exponents 

The  sopana  style  of  singing  is  believed  to  from  Nrityagram 
have  developed  from  the  style  of  chanting 
the  veda  mantras  typical  of  the  region  and 
articulation  followed  in  different  ritualistic 
forms.  The  special  style  of  singing  the  tyanis 
(invocatory  songs  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Edakkad  drum  at  the 
sanctum  of  the  temple)  exemplifies  the 
regular  music  of  Kerala,  grown  out  of  the 
coming  together  of  the  Vedic  and  ritualistic 
background  This  music  gets  more-refined  in 
the  singing  of  the  Kalamezhuttupattu  (also 
known  as  Bhagavatipayettu)  which 
accompanies  the  painting  of  the  goddess’s 
figure  on  the  floor  with  powders  made  of 
fine  natural  colours.  The  music  acquires 
finer  flourishes  in  Krishnattam.  Final 
sophistication  comes  in  the  form  of  lyricism 
in  the  singing  of  the  ashtapadis  in  the 
Guruvayoor  temple  -  from  which  a  dance  art 
Ashtapadiyattam  flourished  a  century  ago 
and  in  dramatic  emotiveness  in  Kathakali. 

The  rendering  of  karalapana  to  the 
accompaniment  of  rhythm  with  the  swinging 
(andolika)  gamaka  prayoga  is  its  speciality. 

Some  of  its  unique  musical  structures  are  the 
tyani,  dandakam  etc. 

If  one  has  to  describe  the  kinetics  of 
sopana  music  then  one  has  to  fall  back  upon 
the  way  veda  mantras  are  to  be  recited  in 
Kerala  tradition.  This  is  called  the  “lata  and 
jata”,  meaning  the  untying  and  tying  of  the 
hairknot  (lata  means  an  open  strand  of  hair 
and  jata  means  a  knot  or  a  hair  bun) 
with  this  the  tala  pattern  also  moves  in  a 
similar  fashion. 
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Kan ak  Rele 
demonstrating  a 
langourous  pose 
in  abhinaya  to  a 
padam  in  Mohini 
Attam 


For  structuring  of  the  new  numbers  in 
Mohini  Attam  I  have  taken  inspiration  from 
the  ancient  Sanskrit  traditions  of  the 
uparupakas  and  nritya  prabandhas.  Some 
like  the  Shrigadita,  Durmilika  or  prasthana, 
Kavya  and  Chitrakavya,  Bhana  or  Bhanika, 
Hallisaka,  Kanduka  Nritta,  Yati  Nritta  and 
Raganuga.  Yati  nritta  provided  excellent 
base.  The  South  Indian  traditions  as  laid 
down  in  the  Shilappadikaram,  the 
Tolkappiam  and  the  vast  storehouse  of  aham 
anthologies  have  also  yielded  invaluable 
elements  suitable  for  Mohini  Attam. 
ofcourse,  the  exquisite  padams  of  svati 
Tirunal  have  remained  an  inherent  part  of 
the  repertoire.  The  ritualistic  performances 
of  Kerala  have  also  provided  valuable  inputs. 

I  have  choreographed  with  the  help 
of  Kavalam  Narayana  Panikkar  more  than  25 
numbers  in  the  sopana  style  of  music  and 
based  on  the  Kerala  tala  cycles.  But  this  }ias 
to  be  an  organic  growth  where  the  spiral  and 
swaying  body-kinetics  have  to  completely 
harmonise  with-the  andolika  music-kinetics. 
Even  the  recited  rhythmic  syllables,  called 
vaitaris  in  the  Kerala  system  have  to  strictly 
adhere  to  this  concept  of  kinetics.  Also  the 
cadence  of  the  words  of  the  poems  that  are 
selected  for  choreography  have  to  posses  the 
lyrical  swaying  quality. 

Some  of  the  typical  sopana  elements  that 

we  have  incorporated  in  these  new  items 
are : 

Tyani :  A  laudatory  item  sung  in  the  Kerala 
temples  on  the  steps  to  the  sanctum 
sanctorum,  usually  accompanied  by  the 
Edakkai.  The  laudatory  verses  are  usually 
addressed  to  a  deity  and  alternate  with  the 
Edakkai  vaitaris.  This  item  corresponds  to 
the  “uparupaka”  called  the  Bhana.  A  number 
of  the  first  invocatory  item  Ganapati-Sarasvati 
have  been  choreographed  on  these  lines 
taking  the  traditional  tyani  for  the  sahitya  and 
musical  structure. 

Dandakam  :  This  is  a  typical  method  of 
intoning  a  line  of  the  sahitya  without  the  tala 
on  which  graphic  mukhaja  abhinaya  (facial 
expressions)  is  done.  Many  a  times  the 
intoning  suddenly  picks  up  speed  to  depict 
the  emotions  very  forcefully  and  once  again 
becomes  slow.  A  dandakam  also  is  very 
effective  when  soul  stirring  emotions  are  to 
be  portrayed  and  where  the  binding  of  a  tala 
cycle  would  cramp  an  artiste.  Dandakam  also 
is  an  ideal  vehicle  for  emoting  through  the 


eyes  -  nayanabhinava. 

Chants  and  spiritual  ideas  :  From  the 
ritualistic  arts  like  the  Bhagavatipayettu  in 
reflecting  the  abstract  Tantric  ideology 
prevalent  in  Kerala. 


lata  jata 

1234-(virma)  12  34- 

123-  1234 

12-  12- 

1-  1- 


The  entire  scheme  resembles  opening  of 
a  strand  of  hair  and  once  again  tying  it  in  a 
knot.  It  also  resembles  going  up  and  down 
sopana,  the  stairs. 

This  is  the  process  that  has  been  followed 
in  the  fashioning  of  the  repertoire  of  other 
classical  dance  forms.  All  these  dance  forms 
have  numbers  based  on  their  own  particular 
ethos  and  more  importantly,  rooted  in  their 
own  cultural  soil.  For  example,  the  standard 
Bharatanatyam  repertoire  was  fashioned  by 
the  famed  Zanjora  brothers  Chinnaiah, 
Ponnaiah,  Vadivelu  and  Shivanandam.  They 
had  a  common  artistic  background  to  draw 
their  inspiration  and  strength  from.  They 
were  creating  dance  numbers  suitable  to  the 
dance  that  was  being  practised  in  their  times. 
Thus  the  repertoire  had  to  bring  out  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  the  style  as  also  adhere 
to  its  total  aesthetics.  They  laid  down  the 
structuring  of  the  numbers  which  was 
followed  by  the  innovators  of  the  succeeding 
generations,  thereby  enriching  the  form 
immensely,  at  the  same  time  keeping  it  firmly 
rooted  in  its  own  cultural  soil. 

So  far  as  the  training  methodology  is 
concerned  it  was  a  relatively  easy  task  for  me. 
At  my  institution  Nalanda  I  have  developed  a 
complete  course  of  Mohini  Attam.  It  has  been 
introduced  at  the  University  of  Bombay. 
Today  a  band  of  dedicated  students  are 
working  with  me  who  follow  my 
methodology  and  who  are  competent 
perfomers. 

Thus  by  recreating  a  new  repertoire  for 
Mohini  Attam,  I  have  extended  horizons  of  a 
nearly  lost  dance  form. 

The  manner  of  revolution  creates  an 
atmosphere  which  is  lyrical.  There  is 
no  geometric  precision.  In  contrast, 
the  movements  are  well-rounded,  a  difficult 
task  since  great  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  movements  from  degenerating 
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into  ugly,  haphazard  wrigglings.  There  is 
plenty  of  force.  But  it  is  released  in  a  very 
controlled  and  graceful  manner,  in  order  to 
create  an  impression  of  vivacity  projected 
without  angularity.  Thus,  even  the  stepping 
is  not  so  very  forceful,  neither  is  there  any 
harsh  stamping,  except  may  be  at  the  end  of  a 
long  series  of  movements,  to  suggest  the  end 
of  the  previous  sequence,  and  indicate  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  Even  here  the 
stamping  is  not  quite  as  hard  as  in  the  case  of 
Revolution.  Mohini  Attam  follows  the  theory 
of  revolution.  The  form  abounds  lyrical 
movements,  exhibiting  remarkable  strength. 


Revolution  or  Spiral 

Upon  analysing  the  available  adavu-s,  the 
dance  units  of  Mohini  Attam,  it  is  found  that 
they  approximate  either  the  nritta  karana-s 
of  the  Natyashastra  performed  in  the  spiral 
mode  of  kinetics  or  are  a  combination  of  the 
movements  of  the  major  and  minor  limbs 
specified  in  the  Balaramabharatam  and 
performed  in  the  spiral  kinetics. 

The  spatial  planes  have  been  extended 
horizontally  rather  than  vertically.  I  have 
adapted  the  planes  to  suit  the  Indian  body  in 
dance  movements.  These  planes  are  six  in 
number  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F)  at  the  five 
horizontal  levels  of  movements.  Sketch  1 
illustrates  these  planes  whereas  Sketch  2 
illustrates  the  trace-path  followed  in  the 
‘revolution’  kinetics  of  Mohini  Attam.  This 
division  gives  a  six-fold  grouping  of  adavu-s 
as  follows.  (In  each  group  only  one  or  two 
have  been  illustrated). 

katTsama 


Marvidam-Varibhagam  (Malayalam) 

Chest  and  sides. 

Katisama  karana  :  “After  the  svastika 
(crossed  at  the  ankles)  position,  the  feet  are 
to  be  separated.  Of  the  two  hands,  one  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  naval  and  the  other  in  the 
region  of  the  hip,  sides  in  udvahita  (raised) 
(Natyashastra,  Ch.  4,  Shloka.  80). 

It  also  uses  the  following  movements 
mentioned  in  Balaramabharatam.  Udvahita 
Vaksha  :  When  the  back  is  bent  slightly  and 
the  vaksha  is  raised  (Shloka  14). 

Anata  Parshva  :  When  the  left  or  the  right 
side  is  bent  on  one  side  (Shloka  11). 
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Left  of  lh#  dancer  ■■  »- 

Suchi :  ‘A  kunchita  foot  is  to  be  raised  and 
put  forward  on  the  ground,  the  two  hands  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  performance’. 
(Natyashastra,  Ch.  4,  Shi.  137). 
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URDHVAJANU 


Uru-Janu  (Sanskrit) 

Tuda-Kalmuttu  (Malayalam) 

Thigh  and  knee. 

Gridhravalinaka  karana :  One  foot  should 
be  stretched  backwards  with  one  knee 
slightly.  The  two  arms  should  be  stretched’. 
(Natyashastra,  Ch.  4,  Shi.  135). 

It  has  also  the  following  movements 
mentioned  in  Balaramabharatam : 
Ekajanunata :  ‘When  one  knee  is  bent  by  four 
fingers  and  the  other  is  straight’  (Shi.  29). 

Akrishtasuchika  janu:  ‘When  the  feet  are 
pushed  forward  and  backward  separately’ 
(Shi.  52). 


-4 -  Right  of  thadancar 

Kati  (Sanskrit) 

Arkettu  (Malayalam) 

Waist  and  hip. 

The  movement  is  called  the  chorippu  turn 
of  the  kati). 

Rechita  Nikuttita  karana :  The  left  hand 
should  assume  lata  (like  a  creeper)  gesture, 
the  right  hand  to  be  rechita  and  the  left  foot, 
nikuttita  (raising  the  heel  of  the  toes  and 
then  bringing  it  down)’  (Natyashastra,  Ch.  4, 
Shi.  90). 

It  also  has  the  following  movements 
mentioned  in  Balaramabharatam  : 

Rechita  kati :  ‘When  the  kati  is  moved 
about  many  times.’  (Shi.  13). 

Vivartita  kati :  ‘When  the  kati  is  moved  to 
left  or  right  side’  (Shi.  21). 

GRDHRAVAUNAKA 


Pada  (Sanskrit) 

Pada  (Malayalam) 

Foot. 

Urdhavajanu  karana :  ‘A  kunchita  foot  is  to 
be  thrown  up  and  the  knee  should  be  held 
up  to  the  chest.  The  hands  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  dance’  (Natyashastra,  Ch. 
4,  Shi.  86). 

It  has  also  the  following  movements 
mentioned  in  Balaramabharatam  :  Udvartita 
asthira  pada :  ‘When  the  left  of  the  right  foot 
is  raised  upto  the  waist  and  comes  down  on 
the  ground’  (Shi.  65  and  66) 

ADHASTALA  LOLA 


Manibandha  (Sanskrit) 

Manikattu  (Malayalam) 

Wrist. 

It  has  also  the  following  movements 
mentioned  in  Balaramabharatam  :  Adhastala 
lola :  ‘When  the  wrists  are  waved  from  side  to 
side  with  the  palms  facing  downwards’ 
(Shloka.  42). 

ARSVA  LOLA 


around  with  the  palms  facing  the  sides’  (Shi. 
52). 

Vivritta  Uru  :  ‘When  one  thigh  crosses  the 
other  and  the  other  leg  is  separated’  (Shi.  14). 

NOTES  AND  REFERENCE 

Rele  Kanak  :  Mohini  Attam  -  The  Lyrical  Dance 

Nalanda  Dance  Research  Centre,  Bombay,  1992. 
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dance.  The  mask 
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The  moment  a  traditional  dance  form  is 
transplanted,  however  temporarily, 
from  its  indigenous  set-up,  the 
transformation  is  bound  to  take  place.  In 
India,  like  other  Asian  countries,  the  process 
of  transformation  of  the  traditional  dance 
and  theatre  forms  received  a  fresh 
momentum  when  under  the  colonial  rule 
the  western  culture  was  viewed  as 
‘advanced’.  Although  when  most  people 
came  under  the  aura  of  the  ruler’s 
superiority  in  military,  economics,  industrial 
and  educational  fields,  some  Indians  took 
initiative  to  rejuvenate  people’s  interest  and 
respect  for  the  otherwise  devalued 
indigenous  artistic  traditions. 

With  the  renewed  interest  in  culture,  the 
scholars  and  art  observers  all  over  the  world 
realised  that  India  is  a  rich  storehouse  of 
dance  traditions.  Some  forms  are  found 
dying,  others  renewing  and  new  ones 
evolving  as  societies  themselves  are 
undergoing  quick  transformation  at  all 
levels.  The  artistes  and  dancers  being  part  of 
the  same  changing  society  bring  in 
transformation  to  suit  the  demands  of  the 
society  and  its  changing  tastes. 

The  two  Chhau  forms,  viz.,  the  mask 
dances  performed  mainly  in  the  tribal 
regions  of  West  Bengal,  known  as  Purulia 
Chhau  dances,  and  of  Bihar,  known  as 
Seraikella  Chhau  dances  and  the 
transformations  and  the  problems  faced  by 
them  are  considered  here,  based  on  my  field 
work. 

During  one  of  my  field  trips  I  had 
interviewed  an  old  lean  man.  His  tall  and 
broad  frame  spoke  of  his  youthful  days  when 
he  was  a  leading  martial  artist  and  was  one  of 
the  head  officials  in  the  erstwhile  princely 
state  of  Seraikella.  Moreover,  he  was  a  fine 
Chhau  dancer.  In  1938  when  a  Chhau  dance 
troupe  went  on  a  tour  to  the  European 
countries  he  was  selected  as  the  ‘only 
competent  partner’  to  dance  the  sword  duet 
dances  with  a  dancer,  a  prince,  who  had  a 
very  impressive  personality. 

While  performing  the  sword  play  the 
blade  of  his  sword  flung  out  from  the  hilt.  To 
avoid  any  accident  he  leapt  to  catch  the  blade, 
and  received  a  deep  cut  in  his  hand  and  fell 
on  his  back.  In  frenzy  he  continued  the 
combat  but  the  severe  pain  in  the  back  and 
deep  cut  in  his  hand  disabled  him  to  dance 
anymore  with  the  touring  company.  With 


him  all  those  vigorous  numbers  of 
sword-play  were  eliminated  from  the 
repertoire.  Back  home  also  such  numbers 
slowly  lost  importance  and  gradually  the 
subtle  and  stylised  dance  numbers 
choreographed  by  the  royal  performers 
were  preferred  by  the  younger  generation. 
Thus  the  element  of  stylisation  was 
introduced  by  the  royal  members  specially 
for  the  tour  and  after  their  successful  return 
back  home.  The  30s  and  40s  were  the 
‘renaissance  period’  for  the  Seraikella  Chhau 
dances.  Today  this  stylisation  and  subtlety 
have  gained  prominance  and  acceptance 
from  both  the  local  and  foreign  audience 
and  have  almost  marginalised  the  earlier 
characteristics  and  vigorous  martial 
elements. 

The  Purulia  Chhau  dances  are  performed 
just  120  kilometers  away  from  Seraikella. 
However  the  dance  form  had  to  wait  to  see 
the  light  of  the  day  till  1961  when  Dr. 
Ashutosh  Bhattacharya  an  anthropologist,  in 
a  chance  visit  to  these  villages  for  an 
anthropological  survey  saw  the  dances  with 
masks.  Subsequently  when  the  government 
bureaucrats,  officers  of  the  cultural  bodies 
and  foreign  scholars  showed  interest  in  its 
study  they  received  wide  publicity  and 
recognition.  This  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Purulia  Chhau  dance.  Today 
this  form  has  found  place  in  international 
cultural  exchange  programmes. 

Unlike  the  Seraikella  Chhau,  the  Purulia 
Chhau,  due  to  lack  of  patronage  and 
guidance  under  an  able  master,  has 
transformed  considerably.  Performed 
mainly  by  the  local  tribal  or 
socio-economically  deprived  section  of  the 
society,  in  a  short  span  of  a  few  decades,  this 
form  of  Chhau  has  adopted  many  ideas  from 
the  other  performing  arts  of  the  region  like 
the  Jatra  theatre  and  Nachani  song  and 
dance.  The  popular  media  like  radio,  cinema, 
and  television  have  further  accelerated  the 
process  of  blending,  the  cheap  elements  of 
entertainment.  The  glitter  and  glamour  of  the 
city  and  cinema  are  reflected  in  their 
selection  of  gaudy,  synthetic  costumes, 
glittering  tinsels  and  other  decorations  for 
their  ever  growing  heavy  headgears.  One 
wonders  at  the  performers  endurance  and 
ability.  But  also  wonders  at  their  inability  to 
resist  any  and  all  kinds  of  temptations  to 
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make  their  aharya  (costume)  gaudy. 

In  order  to  entertain  the  audiences  the 
element  of  vigour  is  highlighted  with  added 
somersaults  and  pirouettes.  As  such  to 
dance  with  masks  is  suffocating  and  ardous. 
One  marvels  then  at  these  dancers’ 
endurance,  as  they  dance  with  huge  and 
heavy  headgears  and  take  several 
somersaults. 

With  more  and  more  exposure  to  the 
urban  stage  they  take  up  the  challenge  to 
dance  on  the  slippery  wooden  stage.  Infact 
to  win'the  applause  of  the  elite  audience  they 
show  off  acrobatic  feats  and  ‘fight’  more 
vigorously  than  they  do  in  a  rural  setting.  I 
have  witnessed  many  a  dancer  falling  on  the 
back.  While  the  artiste  writhes  with  pain 
under  the  chubby  smiling  mask  of  a  god  or  a 
frowning  demon,  the  audience  giggles  and 
claps  at  his  acrobatic  feats. 

When  these  dancers  return  home,  they 
carry  with  them  the  ideas  which  transform 
their  performances  and  presentations. 
Besides  costumes,  headgears  and  masks 
which  have  become  heavier  and  more  gaudy, 
during  my  field  work,  I  came  across  a  group, 
which  had  employed  a  nautch  to  dance  at 
special  junctures  to  cheap  Hindi  film  songs. 
The  regular  drummers  stopped  playing 
while  the  eunuch  danced  to  a  popular  film 
song.  He  repeated  the  banal  gestures  as  the 
crowd  cheered  and  whistled.  On  inquiring 
about  this  sad  trend,  the  leader  of  the  troupe 
replied  that  in  order  to  have  more  shows  he 
had  to  introduce  such  devices. 

During  another  tour  yet  another  surprise 
was  in  store  for  me.  In  one  village  a  troup  had 
raised  a  mud  ‘stage’  specially  for  the  festival. 
Traditionally  the  annual  performance  takes 
place  near  a  Shiva  temple  or  in  an  open 
space.  The  narrow  path  for  the  entry  of  the 
characters  is  like  a  neck  of  a  round  bottom 
flask.  It  introduces  each  character  and  also 
serves  as  a  special  zone  from  where  a 
character  challenges  the  opponent  or  walks 
away  in  reluctance  or  rests  after  strenuous 
somersaults  or  a  combat. 

Compared  to  the  traditional  arena  this 
new  raised  mud  stage  restricted  their 
movements  and  improvisation.  The  dancers 
were  uncomfortable  and  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  their  balance.  The  audience  seated 
on  the  floor  had  to  stretch  the  necks 
throughout  the  night  to  view  the 


performance. 

In  Seraikella  there  are  two  types  of  spaces 
for  dances.  One,  the  traditionally  prepared 
cow-dung  arena  in  the  palace  with  space  for 
orchestra  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  and  the 
other  a  raised  platform  with  two  openings 
for  entry  at  the  rear.  A  sitting  arrangement  for 
the  orchestra  is  betweeh  the  two  wings.  In 
the  former  arena  in  the  palace  the  audience 
sits  all  around  the  arena  and  even  on  parapet, 
rooftops  and  trees.  The  dancer  moves  freely 
in  all  directions  and  is  viewed  by  all.  But  due 
to  raised  platform  like  a  proscenium  stage 
the  whole  performance  appears  somewhat 
altered.  Like  urban  auditoria,  the  distance 
between  the  performer  and  the  spectator 
reduces  the  intimacy  between  the  artiste  and 
the  viewer.  The  dancers  too  complain  about 


Ratri,  performed 
as  a  duet  by  late 
Kamadeva  and 
late  Pradeep  Kar 
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Notice  the  crown 
suggestive  of  two 
peacock  birds 


the  detachment  and  less  encouragement 
they  receive  from  the  spactators  compared 
to  the  palace  audience.  They  are  cheered  in 
the  palace  arena  by  an  encouraging 
audience.  Gestures  well  performed  receive 
good  comment  on  the  spot.  Today  the  young 
dancers  under  the  government’s  patronage 
may  dance  on  the  stage,  but  they  love  to 
dance  in  the  palace  arena. 

These  dances  when  viewed  on  a 
proscenium  stage  naturally  appear  different. 
Due  to  restricted  frontal  viewing  the  dancers 
often  alter  their  otherwise  free  movements. 
This  new  demand  of  the  stage  has  compelled 
the  young  dancers  to  ‘choreograph’  their 
numbers. 

With  the  renewed  interest  in  the  martial 
arts  of  Asia  the  world  over  and  particularly  in 
the  West,  the  Chhau  dance  technique  based 
on  the  Parikhanda,  the  martial  art  of  sword 
and  shield  has  received  more  popularity.  The 
belief  in  martial  base,  the  use  of  masks  and 
the  recognition  received  at  the  international 
level  have  encouraged  the  theatres  and 
television  to  promote  Chhau  with  emphasis 
on  its  broad  and  aggressive  movements. 

This  partial  projection  of  the  style  through 
mass  media  has  only  affirmed  the  martial 
base  in  this  form.  The  subtle  grace  of 
Seraikella  Chhau  may  get  marginalised  in 
few  years. 

The  transformation  and  changes  are  also 
seen  in  the  crafts  and  artifacts  used  by  the 
dancers.  The  growing  interest  in  both  the 
Chhau  forms  has  steeply  increased  the 
demand  of  the  masks. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of 
the  masks  some  craftsmen  have  entered  the 
market.  The  old  mask  makers  have  begun  to 
use  new  devices  like  metal  dice  for  shaping 
the  eyes  and  lips.  Eyes,  eyebrows  and  lips 
when  meticulously  etched  with  fingertips, 
may  take  hours,  but  now  with  one  press  of 
the  dice  on  the  mud  mould  the  same  work 
has  changed  its  character.  The  craftsmen  also 
prefer  to  use  the  chemical  colours  bought 
from  the  city  than  the  locally  available  clay 
colours  which  require  special  mixing 
process. 


These  innovations  have  vastly  affected  the 
expressions  on  mask  and  the  overall  quality 
of  the  performance.  Masks  are  an  integral 
and  identifying  element  of  Chhau  dances.  A 
beautifully  made  mask  comes  to  life  when 
worn  by  a  dancer.  It  no  longer  remains  a  clay 
object  but  becomes  the  face  of  the  character 
where  you  see  the  emotions  surging  on  the 
face  !  With  the  deteriorating  quality  of  masks 
today  most  of  the  dances  appear  detached 
and  lifeless. 

The  most  crucial  element,  the  rituals 
preceeding  the  dance  also  need  some 
consideration.  Its  absence  caused  contextual 
transformation.  Influenced  by  the  western 
approach  to  the  traditional  art  and  theatre, 
the  viewer’s  attention  and  interest  in  the 
ritual  or  communal  dance  has  separated 
performance  from  the  socio-religious 
context  and  ethos.  Unfortunately  the  ritual 
which  proceeds  the  dance  is  the  content  and 
not  an  element  of  the  performance.  When  it 
is  viewed  as  an  isolated  artifact  the 
performance  can  not  be  appreciated  fully.  It 
can  be  experienced  and  understood  only 
when  one  witnesses  the  local  audience.  The 
framework  of  religious  and  ethical  belief  is 
built  by  the  preceeding  rituals.  They  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  spectator’s  illusion  and 
his  experience.  But  for  the  urban  audience 
this  gap  is  widened  due  to  construction  of  the 
stage  away  from  the  spectators.  The  absolute 
informal  and  close  sitting  arrangement 
surrounding  the  dancing  arena  in  the  village 
dissolves  any  sense  of  illusion  or  the  vision 
separate  from  life.  The  nature,  religion,  art 
and  people  all  seem  to  melt  into  one  another 
in  a  rural  context.  This  continuity  and 
completeness  is  an  experience  in  itself. 
When  a  master  choreographer  of  the 
Seraikella  Chhau  adds  metaphorical 
symbolism  of  the  universal  continuity  to  the 
dance  the  multi-layered  interpretation  is  left 
to  the  spectator’s  aesthetic  sensibility.  The 
suggestive  meanings  thus  conveyed  through 
subtle  gestures  offer  aesthetic  relish.  Such  a 
dance  tradition  uprooted  from  its 
socio-religious  context  naturally  loses  a  lot 
when  transported  to  a  metropolitan  stage. 
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Ileana  Citaristi  in 
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During  the  early  70’s  in  Europe  I  was 
among  the  many  young  theatre 
workers  who  were  trying  to  develop 
a  form  of  expression  which  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  articulation  of  words  and 
sounds  only  but  would  also  involve  the 
plasticity  of  body  movements  and  gestures. 

Without  a  codified  grammar  at  our  back, 
we  were  proceeding  by  way  of  improvisation 
utilising  as  many  variations  and 
combinations  of  movements  as  possible, 
prompted  by  all  sorts  of  stimuli  and 
incentives. 

From  this  kind  of  background  I  landed  in 
India  in  search  of  a  technical  vocabulary  and 
after  years  of  rigorous  training  and  discipline 
of  the  body  within  a  particular  dance  form, 
the  challenge  posed  was  how  to  be  free  and 
creative  despite  the  conditioning  to  which 
the  body  had  been  subjected. 

It  was  in  1985  when  I  was  commissioned 
to  create  a  new  choreography  for  the 
East-West  Dance  Encounter  held  in  Bombay 
that  I  faced  the  challenge.  The  choice  fell  on 
a  Greek  myth  which  I  had  in  mind  for  many 
years.  The  story  of  the  tragic  love  of  Echo  for 
the  beautiful  and  vain  Narcissus  who  could 
not  love  anyone  except  himself. 

The  classical  idiom  of  the  Odissi  style  had 
given  me  access  to  the  highly  symbolic 
language  of  the  face  and  the  hands.  It  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  narrate  the  story  of 
the  two  lovers  through  appropriate  hastas, 
and  the  facial  expressions  in  a  word  by  word 
translation  of  the  text  into  the  visual  form. 

But  my  past  experience  and  urge  to  find  a 
full  body  language  would  not  have  been 
satisfied  by  this  kind  of  solution.  I  wanted  to 
speak  not  with  my  hands  and  feet  but  also 
with  my  torso,  legs,  thighs,  elbows.  In  one 
word  with  the  potential  expressiveness  of  the 
entire  body. 

The  Mayurbhanji  Chhau  style  of  dance 
attracted  me  from  the  very  beginning  for  the 
modernity  and  freedom  of  its  technique  and 
conception  of  body  movements. 

In  this  dance  form  ample  scope  is  given  to 
the  dynamic  opposition  and  synchronization 
between  the  upper  torso  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  body;  contractions  and  expansions, 
sideways  motions  of  the  torso,  and  a  variety 
of  leg  movements. 

What  gives  the  style  its  vast  expressiveness 
essentially  is  this  ample  use  of  leg  expansions 


and  elevations.  Keeping  the  knee  as  a  pivot 
and  the  bending  of  the  hip  as  a  balancing 
point,  the  calfs  can  rotate,  stretch,  bend,  kick, 
contract  and  jump  in  each  and  every 
direction,  high  or  low,  front  or  back, 
sideways  or  oblique. 

This  is  the  real  strength  of  the  Chhau 
dance.  It  gives  to  the  form  an  extra 
dimension  over  the  others,  viz,  the  highly 
evolved  language  of  the  lower  limbs. 

The  relation  between  the  movements  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  those  of  the 
hips  and  legs  appears  so  original  and  seems 
to  explore  in  several  possibilities. 

To  each  of  these  units  has  been  given  a 
name  which  associates  that  particular 
movement  with  an  action  belonging  to  the 
daily  chores  of  men,  women  and  animals,  the 
names  have  been  given  following  the 
principle  of  simile  and  are  a  mnemonical 
device.  It  does  not  mean  that  when  I  execute 
that  particular  movement  I  mean  that 
particular  action.  But  the  movements  in 
themselves  are  so  expressive  that  I  have  been 
tempted  to  find  other  analogies  beyond 
those  already  fixed  by  the  classical 
nomenclature. 

I  thought  that,  as  in  other  styles  of  dancing 
we  have  for  example  a  certain  mudra  of  the 
hand,  its  name,  and  a  list  of  viniyoga,  the 
usage,  or  all  the  possible  meanings  conveyed 
by  the  utilisation  of  that  hasta,  the  same  could 
be  done  with  the  different  basic  steps  of  the 
Chhau. 

The  same  step,  performed  with  slight 
variation  could  suggest,  besides  the  action 
for  which  it  was  devised,  other  actions  as 
well. 

When  I  was  working  on  the  choreography 
of  the  Greek  myth,  I  had  certain  moods  and 
situations  to  convey.  I  did  not  want  only  to 
use  the  face  and  the  hand  gestures,  because  I 
believe  the  power  of  Chhau  lies  in  its 
tremendous  potentiality  as  a  full  body 
language.  I  wanted  to  convey  the  different 
moods  of  pride,  surprise,  fear,  exaltation, 
hesitation,  obsession  and  so  on  according  to 
the  story  through  movements  of  the  full 
body. 

Naturally,  the  face  would  also  reflect  the 
same  intention  but  as  an  extension  of  what 
was  conveyed  through  the  entire  body. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  When  we  perform 
a  circle  in  the  air  with  a  shank  while  keeping 
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the  other  leg  on  the  ground  we  make  a 
movement  which  resembles  the  action  of  the 
arm  while  mixing  cow-dung  and  water  in  a 
bucket.  In  Oriya  it  is  known  as  gobar-gola. 

But  the  same  movement  could  also 
suggest  the  action  of  delimiting  a  well  or  a 
pool  of  water  on  the  ground,  or,  if  performed 
while  turning  round  accompanied  by  a 
circular  movements  of  the  arms,  it  could 
suggest  swimming  in  the  water  or  flying  in 
the  air. 

In  this  work  of  dramatisation  the  arms  play 
an  important  role.  Usually  they  are  kept  in 
the  position  of  attack  and  defence,  one 
simulating  the  holding  of  the  shield  and  the 
other  that  of  the  sword.  If  we  break  this 
opposition  of  movements  we  will  be  able  to 
create  imagery  according  to  what  we  want  to 
express. 

For  example,  if  while  performing  the 
dheu  topka  or  a  wave  like  motion  of  the  torso 
and  the  legs,  we  keep  the  two  hands  close  to 
the  ears  and  keep  on  moving  the  elbows  out 
and  synchronizing  with  the  movement  of  the 
legs,  we  can  give  the  idea  of  a  desperate  effort 
to  escape  from  something  which  is  trying  to 
hold  us  back. 

Or  again  in  the  same  motion,  the  hands 
alternatively  grasping  the  air  in  front 
accompanied  by  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  torso  will  simulate  as  if  one 
is  climbing  a  slope  with  the  help  of  a  rope. 

By  enlarging  in  this  way  the  technique 
available  we  can  go  beyond  the  usual 
mythological  subjects  and  include  in  the 
repertoire  contemporary  themes  and 
situations  as  well,  with  an  extended  body 
language. 

In  my  second  experimental  piece  called 
The  Wreck  I  chose  a  metaphorical  theme  to 
convey  the  struggle  of  a  man  through  the 
upheavals  of  existence,  symbolised  by  the 
agitated  and  stormy  waves  of  the  sea. 

Here  the  movements  of  the  dance  had  to 
convey  both,  the  jolting  body  tossed  by  the 
waves  as  well  as  the  impetuosity  of  the 
unfriendly  sea. 

Once  again  with  the  imaginative  use  of  the 
legs  and  the  torso  movements  together  with 
an  expanded  vocabulary  of  the  arms  and 
gestures  I  conveyed  the  theme.  Arms  floating 
in  the  air,  being  thrown  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  body,  calling  for  help 
swimming  against  the  current,  caught  in  a 


whirlpool,  and  so  on,  the  imagery  was  Sharon  Lowen  in 

conveyed  with  free  and  bold  innovative  Dance  of  Shiva 

movements. 

Another  basic  element  which  is  inherent 
to  the  style  is  the  possibility  of  balancing  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body  either  on  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  legs,  leaving  the  second 
one  free  to  suggest  different  dimensions. 

Besides  giving  the  movements  a  quality  of 
lightness  imbued  with  grace  especially  when 
an  abstract  meaning  has  to  be  conveyed,  this 
technique  of  Chhau  comes  handy. 

Apart  from  the  intrinsic  body  dynamic  of 
each  single  movement,  the  entire  structure 
on  which  the  style  is  built  is  also  very 
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interesting.  Here  we  have  an  alphabet 
composed  of  a  single  and  combined 
elements  ready  to  be  utilised  for  many 
combinations  for  a  creative  choreographer. 

Forward  locomotions  with  their 
symmetrical  counterpart  in  the  backward 
direction  together  with  diagonal  and  circular 
patterns  offer  the  possibility  to  cover  the 
space  in  all  possible  ways. 

This  character  of  the  Chhau  dance  has  its 
origin  in  the  martial  disciplines.  In  the 
training  the  Paik  group  formations  of  various 
kind  were  employed  during  the  fights  with 
sticks  and  swords  to  enhance  the  quick 
reflexes  in  defending  themselves  from 
whatever  side  the  attack  was  made. 

When  I  was  learning  alone  in  the  class,  I 
did  not  fully  realise  the  vast  potentiality  of  the 
style.  But  when  I  started  to  conduct 
workshops  and  I  had  in  front  of  my  eyes  a 
number  of  dancers  who  I  could  arrange  into 
different  formations,  I  realised  how  many 
choreographic  patterns  can  be  created  even 
when  utilising  the  basic  steps  and  a  simple 
rhythmic  sequence. 

The  high  degree  of  concentration 
required  in  this  kind  of  group  choreography, 
together  with  a  sense  of  direction  and 
capacity  to  relate  with  others,  is  very  useful 
not  only  to  dancers  but  also  to  people 
involved  in  theatre  or  other  physical 
disciplines. 

Especially  the  theatre  workers  found  the 
experience  very  stimulating  for  their  own 
research  on  body  awareness  and  expression. 

Lightness,  flexibility,  sense  of  balance  and 
co-ordination  are  developed  and  put  into  use 
by  practising  the  Chhau  technique  which  is 
in  itself  an  organic  and  fullfledged  discipline 
for  the  body. 

The  flexibility  of  the  style  can  further  be 
experienced  while  choreographing  to 
pre-composed  musical  scores  other  than  the 
one  belonging  to  the  traditional  Chhau 
music. 

In  my  recent  composition  Icarus,  the  style 
moulded  itself  very  easily  to  the  notes  of  the 


sitar  and  the  western  violin  to  express  the 
yearning  of  a  man  for  the  infinity. 

In  this  number  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  combine  the  jumps  and  expansions  of 
Chhau  with  the  whirling  movements  of  the 
Kathak  form.  The  Kathak  dancers  with  whom 
I  worked  get  themselves  enriched  by  coming 
in  contact  with  such  a  rich  leg  vocabulary 
which  could  be  combined  with  the  extensive 
use  of  the  arms  utilised  in  their  own  style. 

While  giving  more  importance  to  the 
movements  in  themselves  as  a  medium  for 
conveying  different  situations,  the  body 
should  be  divested  of  many  extra  elements 
that  are  now  part  of  the  costume  on  the  stage, 
in  order  to  utilise  freely  the  potential  of  the 
body  language. 

Among  the  three  styles  of  Chhau,  it  is 
Mayurbhanj  Chhau  which  has  discarded  the 
masks.  It  can  also  be  the  first  one  to  simplify 
the  costumes  and  go  beyond  certain 
conventions. 

By  doing  so  we  will  provide  the  terms  of 
reference  and  acknowledge  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  enlightened  Maharajas  of 
Mayurbhanj  who  preserved  the  technique. 
Echo  and  Narcissus 

Echo  is  a  beautiful  damsel.  She  has  been 
cursed  by  a  jealous  goddess.  Echo  can  speak 
only  if  others  speak  otherwise  has  to  remain 
silent.  She  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful  and 
vain  Narcissus  who  is  known  for  having 
spurned  the  love  of  all  the  goddesses.  For 
this  he  has  been  cursed  to  fall  in  love  with 
someone  whom  he  will  never  be  able  to  get. 

One  day  he  sees  his  own  reflection  in  the 
water  and  falls  in  love  with  it.  The  insane 
attraction  for  himself  ultimately  leads  him  to 
his  own  destruction. 

In  the  choreographic  work  Echo  has  been 
introduced  as  vibrations  created  by  the 
movements  of  Narcissus.  The  more  he  tries 
to  avoid  Echo,  the  more  he  gets  entangled. 
The  curse  is  depicted  as  a  path  of  light  which 
leads  him  to  his  own  reflection.  The 
destructive  forces  are  at  work  and  he  is 
unaware  of  them  and  meets  his  tragic  end. 
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The  cosmic  view  of  life  stemmed  from 
mythology,  when  in  ancient  festivals 
the  performer  identified  with  the  deity 
inspired  the  audience  with  their  sacred 
utterances.  Worship  became  dance  and  song 
and  play.  Through  these  performing  arts, 
truths  were  elucidated  as  understood  by 
sages  dwelling  in  forest  hermitages  and 
‘seeing’  with  the  inner  eye  of  perception.  The 
Vedas,  the  Upanishads,  the  Puranas 
continued  to  inspire  every  artiste.  Total 
theatre  which  was  the  basic  form  related 
stories  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  the  victory 
of  good  over  evil  celebrated  in  dance,  music, 
speech  and  song.  Dharma,  the  ruling  force 
was  righteous  conduct  and  each  individual’s 
place  and  status  in  society  was  identified. 
Bharata,  the  author  of  the  Natya  Shastra,  the 
treatise  on  the  performing  arts  codified  the 
existing  forms  and  set  down  basic  rules  that 
are  still  relevant  in  the  structure  of  India’s 
varied  dance  techniques. 

From  the  south  the  Bharata  Natyam  and 
the  Bhagavata  Mela  Nataka  of  Tamilnadu,  the 
Koodiyattam  the  Kathakali  and  the  Mohini 
Attam  of  Kerala,  the  Kuchipudi 
dance-dramas  of  Andhra,  and  the  Yakshagana 
of  Karnataka,  each  developed  an  intrinsic 
style,  highly  technical  in  every  aspect. 
Similarly  Manipuri  in  the  East,  Kathak  in  the 
North,  and  Odissi  in  Orissa,  grew  as  classical 
dance  forms  imbibing  qualities  from  many 
roots. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  seen  a  great 
resurgence  of  the  arts.  From  the  precincts  of 
the  temple  and  village  square  the  dance  and 
drama  have  now  been  presented  as  stage 
performances  in  theatres  all  over  the  world. 
Several  factors  led  to  the  renaissance.  The 
scholars  and  the  dancers  from  educated 
families  who  valued  the  dance  form  for  its 
own  expressiveness,  rather  than  as  rituals  in 
temples,  gave  the  art  a  new  dimension.  While 
themes  for  some  years  remained  the  same, 
viz.,  stories  of  the  celestial  beings  and  their 
conflicts,  the  dancers  became  aware  of  the 
form,  the  technique  and  the  presentation. 
Old  gurus  were  sought,  manuscripts  were 
brought  out  of  dusty  shelves,  and  forgotten 
rhythmic  patterns  were  reshaped. 

Today’s  dancers  are  conversant  with  the 
techniques  and  also  with  many  of  the  ancient 
texts.  A  few  have  tackled  contemporary 
issues  in  Classical  dance  forms.  I  was  perhaps 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  beginning  in 


the  classical  dances  of  South  India,  viz., 
Bharata  Natyam,  and  Kathakali.  Creativity  is 
an  inward  energy  that  propels  the  artiste, 
whether  in  words,  dance,  music  or  painting 
to  transform  and  experience  into  a  reality 
that  can  be  observed.  The  artiste  chooses 
some  aspect  of  the  reality  around  that  which 
has  had  an  impact  on  her  soul  (I  use  this 
word  purposefully)  and  gives  it  life, 
enlarging  the  theme  in  artistic  language,  as 
though  placing  a  magnifying  glass  upon  the 
scenario  of  existence. 

The  first  experimental  dance-drama  in 
Bharata  Natyam  which  I  created  was 
Memory  is  a  ragged  fragment  of  Eternity 
which  spoke  of  the  evils  of  dowry  and  a 
woman’s  suicide.  The  technique  used  was 
that  of  Bharata  Natyam,  but  the  dance 
language  was  changed  to  suit  the  subject. 
This  opened  up  a  wonderful  dynamic  quality 
of  the  shringara  -  based  upon  tradition, 
charging  its  dynamics  with  a  revelation  of  its 
vast  potential.  Here  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
spectacular  visible  strength  of  the 
Pandanallur  style,  which  was  capable  of 
elements  unexplored  till  then.  For  any  new 
perception,  it  must  be  emphasised  that  a 
deep  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
technique  is  essential.  There  has  to  be  a 
confirmation  of  the  basic  methodology,  the 
theory  and  practice.  Only  then  is  the 
authenticity  of  movement  justified. 

When  shaping  images  into  meaningful 
action,  the  backdrop  is  the  vast  blankness  of 
space.  Against  this  space  the  mind  transforms 
a  perception  into  bodily  movement  for 
expression.  This  has  been  wrought  with 
great  skill  in  traditional  sculpture.  For 
example,  in  a  bronze  sculpture  of  Nataraja, 
the  cosmic  dancer,  the  image  of  God,  earth 
and  space,  yearning  and  fulfilment,  evil  and 
truth  are  embodied  in  a  spectacular  unison. 
It  is  He  along  with  Parvati,  the  mother  of  the 
three  worlds,  who  shaped  the  patterns  of 
India’s  dance  heritage.  The  flow  of  the 
Karana-s  have  been  depicted  on  temple  walls 
throughout  our  country,  and  even  on  distant 
shores.  Analysed,  imitated,  extolled,  Nataraja 
symbolises  the  earth,  the  space,  the  naval 
centre  of  the  world,  tranquility  and  activity, 
truth  and  ignorance,  the  contemplative 
energy  of  the  universe. 

In  this  century  physicists  tell  us  that 
‘according  to  quantum  field  theory,  all 
interactions  between  the  constituents  of 
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matter  take  place  through  the  emission  and 
absorption  of  virtual  particles.  Modern 
physics  has  thus  revealed  that  every 
subatomic  particle  not  only  performs  an 
energy  dance,  but  also  is  an  energy  :  a 
pulsating  process  of  creation  and 
destruction.  Shiva’s  dance  is  the  dance  of 
subatomic  matter.  As  in  Hindu  mythology,  it 
is  a  continual  dance  of  creation  and 
destruction  involving  the  whole  cosmos  ;  the 
basis  of  all  existence  and  of  all  natural 
phenomena.’  (Fritjof  Capra  :  The  Tao  of 
Physics). 

Contemporary  issues  can  also  be  realised 
in  dance  by  linking  the  subject  with  familiar 
myths.  I  am  involved  with  the  saving  of  the 
environment.  The  state  of  the  river  Ganga 
with  its  pollution  and  its  misuse  has  engaged 
my  attention  for  quite  sometime.  Slowly  the 
form  took  shape.  The  dance-drama  began 
with  Shiva  and  Ganga,  a  story  familiar  to  us. 
Each  country  has  its  individual  mythology,  a 


kaleidoscope  of  colourful  stories,  in  the  lila 
of  existence.  One  can  draw  from  this  vast 
source,  creating  a  strong  foundation,  and 
often  a  vital  link  between  the  dance  and  the 
spectator  is  established.  I  brought  to  the 
myth  of  Ganga  the  ugliness  of  the  present  day 
river  that  we  hold  sacred  but  abuse 
constantly. 

While  Shiva  and  Parvati  performed 
classical  dance  technique,  the  other  dancers, 
who  represented,  the  people  of  the  world, 
danced  in  new  harsh  patterns  that  spoke  of 
the  desecration  of  mother  earth  and  the 
sacred  river.  Visual  images  of  harshness,  of 
neglect  have  often  released  an  amazing 
reaction  amongst  varied  audiences.  The 
response  it  generated  amongst  the  sadhus 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganga  was  typical.  They 
‘blessed’  the  dancers  for  their  ‘message’. 
Whereas  the  sophisticated  foreign 
audiences,  discussed  the  issue  of  pollution 
ranging  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Black  Sea. 
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Ideas  flow  from  many  sources.  An 
incident,  a  memory,  a  scene,  a  story  all  give 
rise  to  thought  that  stirs  the  imagination. 
Kalidasa’s  Shakuntala  was  a  drama  that  had 
been  familiar  from  childhood  to  me.  The 
rishi  whom  Shakuntala  did  not  welcome 
immersed  as  she  was  in  the  thoughts  of  her 
beloved,  became  in  this  interpretation  the 
Destiny  that  predicts  our  lives  -  the  small 
turning  points  that  change  the  course  of 
human  plans.  Is  it  coincidence  or  some  force 
that  acts  and  creates  a  wholly  unexpected 
situation?  Philosophy  tells  us  that  we  are  all 
players  on  the  stage  of  life.  In  Durvasa’s  curse 
production,  each  player  was  present 
throughout,  on  the  stage.  Within  each 
incident  Durvasa’s  curse  shadowed  the 
drama,  the  disquieting  factor  that  ran 
through  the  entire  play.  Episodes  came  to  life 
as  they  took  place  moving  from  one  scene  to 
the  other  till  the  confrontation  of  Shakuntala 
with  Dushyanta  who  does  not  recognize  her. 
She  searches  for  her  ring,  the  gift  of  the  king 
and  then  in  anger  asks,  ‘If  your  signet  ring  is 
not  with  me,  where  is  it?’  An  interpretation 
that  was  relevant  at  that  moment  in  time.  It 
led  to  discussions  of  many  problems  of 
values  and  attitudes,  amongst  students 
studying  Kalidasa’s  dramas,  kathakali  is  a 


powerful  technique  that  lends  itself  to 
contemporary  issues.  It  is  not  through  the 
use  of  the  hastas  (and  gestures)  the  mudras 
which  is  a  language  that  is  not  understood  by 
many  people,  but  through  body  movement 
which  is  exaggerated  encompassing  a  wide 
space,  the  heavy  footsteps,  the  crouch  before 
the  leaps,  the  emotional  content  of  the  tense 
body  all  this  formed  a  stimulating  basis  for 
new  discoveries  of  a  wide  range  of 
expressive  design.  For,  finally  the  overall 
design  is  important  for  the  impact  on  the 
audience.  The  emotional  complexity  of  a 
situation  has  to  be  portrayed  dramatically 
without  words.  This  is  the  dancer's  world.  It 
needs  technique,  knowledge  and  insight  but 
finally  it  is  something  more.  Let  us  call  it 
inspiration  for  want  of  a  better  word. 
Preparation  for  a  composition  consists  of 
many  factors  that  consciously  build  up  an 
idea,  literature  is  one,  the  vast  world  of 
reading,  observation  of  nature  another,  the 
way  animals  move,  trees  sway,  flowers 
blossom,  the  stillness  of  a  rock,  the  flight  of  a 
bird.  And  so  on. 

Many  dancers  have  in  recent  times 
interpreted  wellknown  poems  and  have 
used  in  dance.  Music  too  has  been  explored 
for  experimental  work.  Carl  Jung  has  said  so 
truly :  ‘Human  passion  falls  within  the  sphere 
of  conscious  experience  while  the  subject  of 
vision  lies  beyond  it.’  Above  all  it  is  the 
passionate  involvement  that  creates  daring 
innovation.  Around  us  in  the  universe  today, 
Yama  dances.  It  is  no  longer  the  serenity  of 
Nataraja  that  with  awe.  It  is  Kali,  it  is  Rudra 
the  face  of  violence  and  disaster.  Yet  through 
all  this,  there  has  to  be  a  courageous  act  of 
light  to  quell  the  gloom.  The  dancer  is  deeply 
introspective,  for  she  is  moving  into  her  own 
experience,  her  horror,  whether  it  be  riots 
or  war  or  human  agony.  Reflected  in  her 
body  she  tries  to  convey  this  to  the  audience, 
not  through  a  realism  but  with  eyes  that  are 
filled  with  beauty,  a  body  trained  in  artistic 
techniques  of  flowing  rhythms.  The  audience 
views  the  unfolding  of  the  emotional  content 
and  immerses  in  the  spiritual  impact  of  the 
production. 

Seeing  a  piece  recently  choreographed  by 
Mallika  Sarabhai  called,  Mean  Streets  of 
Earth,  an  American  in  the  audience  wrote; 
‘So  much  life,  so  much  beauty,  we  take  leave 
of,  to  tear  at  my  heart,  my  own  violence 
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inturned  twisting....  appalled  agonised  faces, 
shattered  mothers,  yet  nestling  trustful 
babies . ’ 

The  universality  of  dance,  can  soar  above 
barriers  of  nations  and  realise  its  meaning  to 
everyone  though  it  is  danced  in,  say,  a 
particular  technique  viz,  Bharata  Natyam. 
The  music  by  the  Karnataka  College  of 
Percussion  in  Perth,  Australia,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  symbolic  representation  that 
spoke  of  peoples  indifference  to  the 
suffering  of  others.  In  a  piece  Mean  Streets 
of  Earth  one  image  led  to  the  other  in  the 
mind  of  the  onlooker.  That  is  how  a  dance 
can  stir  the  hearts  of  the  people  into  thinking 
for  themselves,  awakening  in  them  a  force 
that  perhaps  makes  them  more  alive  to  the 
world  around,  each  time  the  artist  selects  an 
aspect  of  the  reality  that  she  perceives  or  is 
obsessed  by. 

Contemporary  issues  become  relevant  in 
dance  when  the  universality  of  the  problem 
is  presented,  though  it  may  be  triggered  off 
by  an  immediate  situation.  As  the  architect  Le 
Corbusier  observes  :  ‘Architecture  should 
use  those  elements  which  are  capable  of 
affecting  our  senses,  and  of  rewarding  the 
desire  of  our  eyes  and  should  dispose  them 
in  such  a  way  that  the  sight  of  them  affects  us 
immediately  by  their  delicacy  or  their 
brutality....  forms  which  our  eyes  can  see  and 
our  minds  can  measure.’  This  passage 
explains  the  explorations  in  innovative 
dance  production. 

While  creative  expression  through  dance 
should  seem  spontaneous,  it  still  follows  a 
basic  set  of  strict  rules  that  years  of  training 
have  imparted.  From  that  point,  the 
springboard  of  technique,  some  dancers  are 
able  to  soar  into  the  realms  of  imagination 
and  visual  emotive  self-expression.  Then  the 
dance  becomes  a  kinesthetic  participation. 

A  piece  of  music  can  conjure  up  visual 
images.  It  happened  once  to  me  when  I  was 
sent  a  moving  music  composition  from 
Pondicherry.  There  was  a  sudden  revelation 
as  I  listened,  bursting  of  shapes  merging  one 
into  another.  No  meaning,  only  a  poetic 
wholeness,  a  drawing  on  space,  as  though  an 
unseen  hand  had  outlined  a  wondrous 
painting.  Every  moment  of  life  is  rhythm.  Our 
breathing,  our  walking,  our 
speech-everything.  Humanity  in  ancient 
times  must  have  stretched  its  hands  out  to  the 
heavens  seeking  solace  when  the  gestures  of 


prayer  were  born.  Later  dancing  in  circles, 
retelling  actual  events,  that  filled  their  lives, 
became  the  folk  rhythms  and  dances  of 
people  all  over  the  world. 

With  the  introduction  of  basic  techniquies, 
a  great  transformation  took  place  and  the 
dance  became  a  language  of  power  and 
beauty  to  be  studied  for  many  years,  the  body 
the  tool,  the  mind  the  inspiration,  the  soul 
the  awareness. 

So  the  art  continues  forever  changing,  its 
roots  deep  in  the  soil,  its  many  branches 
stretching  towards  space,  searching  new 
horizons  of  truth  and  beauty,  as  new  visions 
unfold  in  patterns  of  meaningfulness. 

The  Ramayana,  the  Mahabharata  are 
replete  with  stories  that  are  relevant  today.  A 
verse  that  once  stirred  me  was  Mandodari’s 
plea  to  Ravana : 

“Banish  your  sorrow  King  of  Lanka 
Take  one  long  and  last  embrace 
We  meet  no  more 
Or  give  command 
And  by  your  side  I  march 
Fearless  to  fight ! 

I  too  am  a  Kshatriya!” 

What  a  world  of  sadness  in  parting  it 
conjures  up.  I  danced  an  entire  sequence 
which  spoke  of  love  and  parting,  a  subject 
that  is  eternal,  part  of  our  lives  everyday. 
While  it  was  purely  lyrical,  danced  only  to  the 
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music  of  a  gottuvadyam,  the  ‘aloneness’  the 
‘despair’  the  joy  of  remembered  ecstasy 
came  through. 

Some  ancient  truths,  even  though 
repeated  become  contemporary.  The  story 
of  Ashwatthama  and  the  dreaded  weapon 
with  which  he  wanted  to  annihilate  the  world 
is  a  story  that  can  be  of  the  atomic  bomb 
which  hangs  over  civilization  as  a  constant 
threat. 

Krishna’s  words  to  Arjuna  in  the  Bhagvad 
Gita  are  as  relevant  today  as  they  were  when 
first  spoken.  The  disrobing  of  Draupadi  is  the 
shame  of  all  women  who  in  this  century  are 
still  violated. 

The  Kena  Upanishad  tells  us  a  beautiful 
story  of  power : 

Once  the  gods  won  a  victory  over  the 
demons,  and  though  they  had  done  so  only 
through  the  power  of  Brahman,  they  were 
exceedingly  vain.  They  thought  to 
themselves;  ‘It  was  we  who  beat  our  enemies, 
and  the  glory  is  ours’. 

Brahman  saw  their  vanity  and  appeared 
before  them.  But  they  did  not  recognize  him. 

Then  the  other  gods  said  to  the  god  of  fire 
:  ‘Fire,  find  out  for  us  who  this  mysterious 
spirit  is.’ 

‘Yes’,  said  the  god  of  fire,  and  approached 
the  spirit.  The  spirit  said  to  him  : 

‘Who  are  you  ?’ 

1  am  the  god  of  fire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
am  very  widely  known.’ 

‘And  what  power  do  you  wield?’ 

‘I  can  burn  anything  on  earth.’ 

‘Burn  this,’  said  the  spirit,  placing  a  straw 
before  him. 

The  god  of  fire  fell  upon  it  with  all  his 
might,  but  could  not  consume  it.  So  he  ran 
back  to  the  other  gods  and  said  : 


‘I  cannot  discover  who  this  mysterious 
spirit  is.’ 

Then  said  the  other  gods  to  the  god  of 
wind  :  ‘Wind,  find  out  for  us  who  he  is.’ 

‘Yes’,  said  the  god  of  wind,  and 
approached  the  spirit.  The  spirit  said  to  him : 

‘Who  are  you?’ 

1  am  the  god  of  wind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
am  very  widely  known.  I  fly  swiftly  through 
the  heavens’. 

‘And  what  power  do  you  wield?’ 

I  can  blow  away  anything  on  earth.’ 

‘Blow  this  away’,  said  the  spirit,  placing  a 
straw  before  him. 

The  god  of  wind  fell  upon  it  with  all  his 
might,  but  was  unable  to  move  it.  So  he  ran 
back  to  the  other  gods,  and  said  : 

‘I  cannot  discover  who  this  mysterious 
spirit  is’. 

Then  said  the  other  gods  to  Indra,  greatest 
of  them  all :  ‘O  respected  one,  find  out  for  us, 
we  pray  you,  who  he  is’. 

‘Yes’,  said  Indra,  and  drew  nigh  to  the 
spirit.  But  the  spirit  vanished,  and  in  his  place 
stood  Uma,  the  Mother  Goddess,  well 
adorned  and  of  exceeding  beauty.  Beholding 
her,  Indra  asked : 

‘Who  was  the  spirit  that  appeared  to  us?’ 

‘That’,  answered  Uma,  ‘was,  Brahman. 
Through  him  it  was,  not  of  yourselves,  that 
you  attained  your  victory  and  your  glory.’ 

Those  who  seek  power  over  their  fellow 
beings  may  learn  wisdom  from  this  ancient 
story. 

The  universality  of  the  myth  is  a 
marvellous  starting  point  of  telling  a  story 
with  significance.  Yet  in  that  very  universality 
the  individual’s  own  concept  conjures  up 
another  image  not  familiar  which  brings  a 
new  magic  to  a  known  story. 
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After  ritually  performing  alarippu  to 
tillana  on  stage  for  some  years,  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  look  at 
myself  objectively  and  ask  a  lot  of 
questions — -where  am  I  going,  what  am  I 
doing  and  why  am  I  doing  what  I  am  doing. 

There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  heady 
feeling  which  came  from  dance  and 
limelight,  and  on  the  other,  there  was  the 
isolation  and  insularity  of  the  dance  world.  I 
realised  the  danger  of  remaining  a  mere 
performer — mechanical  and  repetitive.  I 
strongly  felt  the  need  to  work  with  other 
dancers,  with  other  disciplines.  There  was 
also  a  need  to  look  at  the  dance  itself  closely 
and  objectively  to  understand  its  function,  its 
structures,  its  principles,  its  concepts. 

A  quest  for  directions  became  for  me  a 
vital  task.  I  felt  I  did  not  want  to  get  swamped 
by  the  sentimentalised  and  distanced 
content.  While  having  deep  roots  in  the 


traditional  and  classical  form,  my  subjectivity 
was  quite  modern.  I  was  consciously  and 
unconsciously  shaped  by  contemporary 
developments  in  performing  and  visual  arts 
around  the  world.  I  had  to  integrate  all  these 
with  the  form  that  I  had  made  my  own. 

Even  a  brief  inward  look  at  Bharatanatyam 
revealed  its  tremendous  formal  richness  and 
its  structural  strength  and  I  was  repeatedly 
surprised  at  the  “modernity”  of  the  form  in 
terms  of  graphic  and  visual  values.  The 
question  then  arose — how  to  free  these 
structures  to  speak  a  vibrant  body  language. 
The  question  arose  of  de-structuring  ;  of 
re-structuring  ;  of  synthesis.  The  question 
arose  of  choreography. 

Choreographing  Bharatanatyam  cannot 
be  an  arbitrary  or  subjective  pursuit.  It  is  a 
complex  task  to  present  this  dance  on  a  stage 
space  quite  different  from  the  stage  space  on 
which  it  originated  and  was  conceived 
centuries  ago.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any 
equivalent  or  approximate  word  for 
choreography  in  our  texts.  It  is  clearly  a 
western  concept  and  reflects  western 
understanding  of  body — movement  and 
space.  Yet,  today,  almost  every  Indian  dancer 
uses  this  word.  It  is  a  task  therefore  to  define 
what  we  mean  by  this  term  and  how  exactly 
we  understand  it. 

To  me  choreography  is  the  science  of 
organising  movement  in  space.  It  is  based  on 
specific  principles  of  the  unity  of  space  and 
time.  In  fact,  not  merely  the  principles,  but 
the  dynamics  of  space/time  in  the  context  of 
the  human  body  in  motion  are  involved.  It  is 
almost  like  sculpting  space  with  movement. 

By  sculpting  space,  I  mean  that  one  sees 
the  human  body  not  in  itself  or  by  itself, 
unrelated  in  space  like  some  flat  figure,  but 
as  a  specific  mass  in  relation  to  a  specific 
volume.  So  even  the  space  not  occupied  by 
the  body,  or  displaced  by  the  body,  has 
precise  volume  and  formal  content  which 
can  be  read  as  clearly  as  the  body  movement 
itself.  There  is  a  dynamic  relation  between 
positive  space  and  negative  space.  While 
choreographing,  one  is  conscious  to  sculpt 
space  as  precisely  as  one  sculpts  the  form. 
This  can  be  an  involved  and  demanding 
discipline.  Which  is  why,  in  the  western 
dance  situation,  a  choreographer  has  a  major 
and  specific  role.  Every  dancer  is  not  a 
choreographer  and  every  choreographer 
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need  not  be  a  dancer. 

Before  choreographing  our  forms,  we 
need  to  do  a  lot  of  preliminary  work.  First  of 
all,  we  must  look  deeply  into  the  basics  of  the 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  space  in 
our  culture.  We  have  to  explore  our 
resources.  What  are  our  premises  ?  What  are 
our  terms  of  reference  ?  What  is  the  grid  or 
modular  structure  that  can  hold  our  forms 
together  internally  as  well  as  externally  ?  We 
have  to  comprehend  the  relation  between 
our  natya  and  our  chitra  traditions.  For 
example,  Chitrasutra  indicates  a  fairly 
elaborate  spatial  understanding.  It  talks  of 
the  laws  of  perspective  or  kshayavriddhi 
which  determines  the  angle  of  view,  or  of 
principles  like  rijjvagata  (frontal  view)  or 
sachikrita  (diagonal  view).  However,  the 
most  composite  concept  of  space  which  I 
would  call  the  basis  or  adhaar  would  be  the 
versatile  concept  of  mandala. 


Mandala,  is,  fundamentally  a 
multi-dimensional  principle  of  space — space 
which  is  rooted  as  well  as  radiating.  It  is  the 
circle  or  stylised  square,  so  integral  to  dance 
and  is  also  the  base  for  practically  every 
aspect  of  living  Indian  traditions  in  the  visual 
arts,  painting,  architecture,  iconography, 
martial  arts  and  philosophy.  The  Natya 
Shastra,  of  course,  reduces  it  to  its  absolute 
essence  when  the  sharira  or  body  itself 
becomes  the  mandala — the  tense  centre  of 
an  expanding  cosmos.  It  is  a  dynamic 
principle  linking  inner  space  with  outer 
space. 

In  terms  of  the  body,  mandala  is  a  holistic 
concept  integrating  the  human  body  with 
itself,  with  the  community  and  with  the 
environment.  It  generates  a  centred,  tensile 
and  complex  visual  form.  It  is  a  principle  of 
power,  of  stability,  of  balance,  of  holding  the 
earth,  and  is  accepted  as  a  primary  position 
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by  almost  all  our  body  traditions  and  martial 
arts  traditions.  It  is  a  principle  of  squaring  or 
circularising  the  body  and  of  breaking  the 
tension  and  rigidity  of  the  vertical  line  by  a 
curve. 

This  inward/outward  double  dynamic  of 
the  mandala — one  spatial  movement  curving 
inwards  towards  bindu  and  another  flowing 
outward,  radiating  into  expanding  circles 
while  intensely  held  by  the  bindu — is  its 
basic  strength.  The  proscenium  stage  usually 
succeeds  in  destroying  the  full  dimension  of 
mandala  into  a  flat  cut-out  leading  to  visual 
aridity  and  aesthetic  confusion.  This  is 
primarily  because  the  proscenium  stage  is 
concerned  only  in  projecting  an  image — a 
vertical/frontal  relation  with  the  audience  as 
against  the  3-dimensional  mandala  which 
create  a  relation  in  the  round.  If,  therefore, 
contemporary  Indian  dancers  want  to 
explore  group  work  and  seek  wider 
coherence  or  generate  universal  concerns, 
they  would  have  to  grapple  with  the  concepts 
of  space  and  time  in  the  traditional  forms 
and  relate  them  in  an  essential  way  to  liberate 
and  vitalise  our  forms. 

The  structures  of  Bharata  Natyam  are  not 
just  composite  geometric  forms  of  visual 
beauty  but  are  the  dynamic  movement  of 
these  forms  within  their  logical  space.  Not  to 
understand  this  logic  of  the  structures  of 


space,  time  and  body  and  their  capacity  to 
fuse  lead  to  an  expression  of  mere  decorative 
externality  of  the  form,  with  a  pre-occupation 
for  effects  which  keeps  it  sweet  and  cloying 
and  mystified.  This  deforms  the  dance  into 
an  entertainment  art  incapable  of  fulfilling 
the  function  it  was  originally  meant  for — that 
of  renewal  and  energisation.  I  believe  there 
are  definite  principles  within  Bharatanatyam 
which  lead  to  a  generation  of  energy  and  are 
valuable  for  our  times  when  we  have  to  fight 
to  remain  whole.  But  these  are  principles  we 
have  to  seek  with  an  open  mind  and  a  broad 
canvas. 

The  formal  elegance  of  Bharatanatyam  is 
most  exciting  and  I  think  it  is  great  material 
for  choreographing.  Recently  when  I  saw 
Merce  Cunningham  with  his  50 
dancers — highly  trained,  well  rehearsed, 
almost  independent  of  each  other, 
expressing  the  power  of  line  and  form, 
dancing  to,  dancing  against,  relating — a 
vision  flashed  before  my  eyes  of  50 
Bharatanatyam  dancers  with  their  eyes  and 
fingers  and  hastas  and  feet  and  body  levels 
and  body  lines  and  I  visualised  an  experience 
on  stage  which  could  create  pure  ananda, 
anandalahari,  not  because  of  the  quantity  but 
because  of  the  sheer  quality  of  such  a  coming 
together.  It  is  a  vision  that  I  hope  will  come 
to  be  in  our  times. 
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Further,  the  structures  of  Bharatanatyam, 
when  choreographed,  have  a  dynamic 
relation  to  the  given  space  and  to  body  and 
movement.  Of  course,  this  is  a  language  vital 
to  all  stage  expression.  But  initially  it  is 
necessary  to  even  understand  a  simple  thing 
like  verticals,  horizontals  and  diagonals  on 
stage — how  they  create  tension  and  integrity 
or  conflict  and  dissension  or  harmony  and 
balance.  I  think  this  should  almost  be  a 
passion  with  dancers.  But  it  can  happen  only 
with  a  consciousness  and  awareness  of  body 
expression.  At  the  moment  the  notion  of 
dance  seems  to  be  trapped  in  facial 
expression,  and  speed  and  effects. 

The  understanding  of  space  is  a  quest 
even  in  other  media  like  painting  or 
architecture  or  film  or  sculpture  or  graphic 
design.  The  mandala  principle  certainly  have 
a  lot  to  teach  us  here.  Just  recall  a  primary 
mandala  like  the  Sri  Chakra  form  with  its 
hundreds  of  triangles  and  tensile  lines  which 
create  movement,  the  dimension  of 
expanding  spaces,  even  on  a  flat  surface.  It 
also  introduces  us  to  the  concept  of 
multi-centering  as  against  uni-centering. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
space/time  concepts  as  they  are  expressed  in 
all  our  forms — from  a  kolam  at  the  doorsteps 
to  the  Brihadeeshwara  temple.  We  realize 
that  the  understanding  of  space  here  is  not 
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organic  and  harmonic  and  expresses  the 

relation  of  the  individual  with  his 

environment.  It  is  this  Indian  understanding 

of  space  that  I  would  like  to  explore  in 

Bharatanatyam. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  not  talking  here  of 
revival  or  preservation  but  of  the  need  for  a 
holistic  creative  vision  for  our  times.  I 
merely  wish  to  remind  all  those  who  are 
involved  with  group  work  in  our  context  of 
all  that  already  exists,  of  all  that  is  already 
given  us  as  the  basic  texture  of  our  material 
base.  Maybe,  it  could  help  to  moderate  our 
tendency  to  keep  looking  up  to  the  West  for 
our  resources. 
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One  sees  greater  efforts  being  made  today 
to  generate  group  work  in  Bharatanatyam. 
But  most  of  the  time  visual  concepts  are 
absent.  Dancers  have  to  work  with  painters 
and  sculptors  to  understand  that  movement 
on  stage  space  expresses  specific  graphic 
values  and  is  also  linked  to  colour,  mass, 
volume  and  tight  structural  relationships.  All 
these  are  integral  to  Bharatanatyam.  But 
more  and  more  we  see  the  dance  denying 
the  body  and  form,  and  relying  heavily  on 
sahitya  on  words,  on  narrative  content,  on 
sentimentalism  and,  often,  stagey  religiosity, 
the  question  we  need  to  ask  is — can  dance 
stand  on  its  own  legs  instead  of  having  to  rely 
on  these  props  ?  Can  dance  stand  as  a 
language  in  itself,  a  language  which 
transcends  verbalism,  realism,  naturalism  or 
a  sublimated  externality,  with  the  capacity  to 
create  the  vital  fluids  in  the  body — rasa, 


energy, — so  necessary  for  remaining 
integrated  and  whole. 

The  pure  language  of  dance  would  be  a 
body  language  vital  to  our  times  and  our 
needs.  Which  means  we  have  to  start  thinking 
afresh.  From  the  very  basics.  The  take-off 
point  should  be  from  the  very  fundamentals. 
In  Bharatanatyam,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the 
adavus  in  terms  of  its  energy  content,  in 
terms  of  its  capacity  to  activise.  To  be  bolder, 
we  must  take  a  further  step  back  into  the 
basics  and  see  dance  in  terms  of  the  society 
in  which  we  live  and  the  loss  of  sensuality 
that  threatens  us  in  our  times,  could  our 
take-off  point  be  by  trying  to  understand 
how  to  walk,  how  to  sit,  how  to  stand,  move, 
jump,  run.  There  is  much  that  we  have  to 
look  at,  examine,  interpret  and  identify.  But 
there  is  also  much  that  we  have  to  sift,  edit, 
reject. 

If  the  body  had  a  vital,  central  function  in 
martial  arts  societies  and  if  it  was  a  vehicle  of 
worship  when  religion  was  a  totalising  force, 
what  I  would  like  to  ask  is  whether,  in  our 
times,  we  could  try  and  comprehend  the 
immense  power  and  potential  of  dance  to 
vitalise  us,  energise  us,  humanise  us  in  a 
society  that  fragments  us  every  moment. 
Ultimately,  dance  should  help  us  to  remain 
whole  to  hold  ourselves  together  and  make 
the  body  a  medium  between  the  earth  and 
the  sky. 
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The  dance  culture  which  was  inspired 
by  Rabindranath  Tagore  represents  not 
only  an  era  of  vibrant  creativity,  but 
also  a  breakthrough  towards  modernization 
of  the  Indian  dance  scene.  It  is  surprising 
how  at  a  time  of  revivalism  of  classical  dance, 
Tagore  felt  the  need  for  modern  tools  to 
express  his  poetic  mind.  His  entire  output  of 
dance  scripts  and  compositions  cover  a  vast 
range  from  narratives  to  abstract  images, 
demanding  a  wide  selection  of  dance 
vocabulary.  To  appreciate  Tagore’s  vision  of 
dance  we  must  remember  that  although  he 
wrote  in  his  vernacular  Bengali,  his  creative 
efflorescene  can  be  appreciated  and  shared 
by  people  all  over  the  world.  His  vision  of 
dance  as  well  as  his  paintings,  music  and 
above  all  his  writings  cannot  be  understood 
in  the  context  of  a  parochial  culture.  In 
Shantiniketan,  he  encouraged  young  dancers 
to  draw  materials  from  different  classical 
sources  and  folk  tradition.  He  kept  his  doors 
open  to  ideas  from  both  the  eastern  and  the 
western  worlds.  In  this  way,  his  concept  of 
dance  became  enriched,  but  remained,  none 
the  less,  deeply  rooted  in  Indian  culture. 
Unfortunately,  after  his  death  in  1941,  the 
prolific  creativity  and  growth  of  this  dance 
style  became  stagnated.  It  is  almost  a  taboo 
for  some  conservative  ‘Tagoreans’  to  imagine 
further  evolution  or  development  of  this 
creative  dance  language. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  early 
motivation  behind  his  search  for  a  new  dance 
vocabularly  and  its  growth  and  development. 
His  restlessness  to  develop  a  contemporary 
style  of  dance  is  evident  from  his  search  for 
dance  language  from  different  parts  of  India. 
Sometimes  this  search  crossed  the  national 
boundaries  as  well.  At  Shantiniketan,  under 
his  guidance  the  dancers  absorbed 
movements  from  Kandyan,  Javanese  and 
European  folk  dances.  The  poet  was 
fascinated  by  the  freedom  of  movement 
found  in  European  modern  and 
impressionist  dance.  The  delicate  structure 
of  the  Javanese  dance-drama  inspired  him  to 
create  an  original  form  of  dance-drama. 
Protima  Devi,  an  artist  herself  and  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Tagore,  was  impressed 
during  the  poet’s  tour  of  England  in  1930  by 
ballet  choreography  rehearsals  at  Dartington 
Hall.  On  her  return  she  introduced  large 
group  dances  with  varied  movements  and 


rhythm  presented  in  unison  with  spatial 
patterns  formed  by  the  dancers. 

Between  1919  and  1924  Tagore  travelled 
frequently  all  over  India  and  abroad.  His 
deep  interest  in  dance  is  expressed  in  his 

letters  from  Japan.  He  writes  :  ‘ . this  dance 

seems  to  be  the  song  of  movements ....  There 
is  not  even  a  trace  of  low  physicality  in  the 
gesture  of  the  body.’  This  comment  is 
significant  in  the  context  of  the  decadent 
‘nautch’  culture  prevailing  in  Calcutta  in  the 
early  twentieth  century. 

The  costumes  of  the  dancers  designed  by 
great  artists  like  Nandalal  Bose  and  Protima 
Devi  were  influenced  by  Javanese  dance 
costumes,  Ajanta  frescos  and  folk  motifs,  but 
were  integrated  into  an  original  style,  typical 
of  early  Shantiniketan  performances. 

To  Tagore  dance  was  the  natural  human 
instinct  of  spontaneous  physical  expression 
of  varied  emotions.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life 
there  was  a  youthful  drive  in  him  to  visualize 
an  interpretation  of  his  music  and  poetry 
through  dance.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  this  is  also  the  period  when  his 
imagination  expressed  itself  through 
modern  abstract  impressionist  paintings. 

Tagore’s  contribution  in  the 
modernization  of  dance  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  revival  of  ancient  dance  forms, 
which  was  taking  place  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  He  was  inspired  by  tradition  to 
move  forward  to  an  artistic  future  where 
form  and  content  would  match  each  other 
through  an  innovative  process. 

This  period  of  Tagore’s  life  is  a  very 
important  one  in  the  cultural  history  of  India. 
A  creative  era  often  finds  its  expression  in  the 
milieu  of  social  progress.  This  was  the  era  of 
rapid  changes  generated  by  an  awakening  of 
national  pride  and  redefinition  of  traditional 
mores  like  caste  discrimination,  social 
hierarchy  and  polarity  of  sex  roles. 
Contemporary  literature  reflects  a  drastic 
change  in  the  attitude  towards  the 
male-female  relationship  and  in  the 
expected  role  models.  The  thematic  content 
of  Tagore’s  dance  lyrics  was  undeniably  a 
reflection  of  his  times  and  often  much  more 
ahead  of  it.  The  mode  of  presentation,  with 
equal  participation  of  the  male  and  the 
female  on  stage,  created  a  visual 
confirmation  of  the  new  era  in  Indian  society. 
Tagore’s  charismatic  presence  in  a  corner  of 
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the  stage  as  Sutradhara  and  the  dignity  and 
refinement  of  the  performance  brought  a 
ready  acceptance  among  the  audience  in 
different  parts  of  India,  Sri  Lanka,  and 
wherever  the  company  toured.  The  impact 
of  his  presentation  has  been  recorded  for 
posterity : 

Since  the  unknown  artist  put  the  last 
finishing  touches  to  the  frescos  on  the  face  of 
the  rock  at  Sigiriya,  nothing  greater  by  way  of 
oriental  art  has  been  achieved  in  this  island 
than  that  created  by  the  Tagore  players  at  the 
Regal  Theatre,  in  the  presentation  of 

Shapamochan  on  Saturday  night . Each 

scene  seemed  a  bringing  to  birth  in  a  dream 
of  the  beauty  of  the  frescos  of  Ajanta  and  Bagh 
and  Sigiriya  with  a  vividness  that  almost 
intoxicated  the  senses. 

(The  Ceylon  Daily  News,  Monday,  14  May, 

1934) 

About  the  same  tour  The  Hindu 
commented  :  ‘The  audience  was  kept 


spelbound’. 

In  Tagore’s  lifetime  Shantiniketan.  became 
a  centre  imbued  with  the  aesthetics  in 
literature,  arts,  crafts,  music,  and  dance. 
Artistes  and  scholars  from  different  parts  of 
India  and  abroad  collaborated  with  the 
founding  father. 

The  poet  believed  that  dance  had  an 
important  place  in  a  healthy  social 
environment  and  was  meaningful  for  today’s 
existence.  A  collective  team  of  highly  gifted 
musicians,  singers,  artistes  and  others 
worked  with  a  group  of  young  dancers. 

Artists  like  Nandalal  Bose,  Protima  Devi  and 
others  created  sophisticated  stage  sets, 
props,  make-up,  costumes,  light  design  and 
overall  colour  scheme.  The  effect  was 
remarkably  original. 

The  rich  musical  structure  of  Tagore’s 
composition  and  the  depth  and  subtlety  of 
the  imagery  of  his  poetry  needed  expression 
in  dynamic  movement  often  away  from  the 
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classical  styles. 

The  vital  period  of  development  of  this 
style  can  be  placed  between  1921  and  1940, 
of  which  the  last  years  were  the  most  vibrant. 
In  the  beginning,  dance  movements  were 
just  embellishment  to  the  songs.  Simple  and 
spontaneous  movements  mostly  from 
preliminary  Manipuri  and  available  folk 
styles  were  used.  Gradually  the  poet  gave 
more  emphasis  on  dance  training.  He 
encouraged  his  young  dancers,  all  trainees, 
to  learn  more  and  prepare  themselves  for  a 
better  technique.  In  later  years  Kathakali  and 
Manipuri  were  taught  by  gurus  from  Kerala 
Kalamandalam  and  Manipur.  During 
Tagore’s  lifetime,  the  list  of  teachers  at 
Sangeet  Bhavan,  who  worked  from  three 
months  to  three  years  or  more  at  a  stretch, 
included  three  in  Kathakali,  eight  in 
Manipuri,  one  in  Mohini  Attam  and  one  in 
Javanese  style.  Along  with  these  styles, 
Gujarati  Garba,  Bengal’s  Baul,  Hungarian  and 
Russian  folk  dances  were  absorbed. 

In  1931,  Shreemati  Tagore  returned  from 
Europe  after  three  years  of  training  in 
European  modern  dance  under  the  guidance 
of  Rudolf  Laban,  Kurt  Joss  and  Mary  Wigman. 
On  her  return  she  choreographed  Tagore’s 
poem  Jhulan,  recited  by  the  poet  himself. 
Reflecting  on  this  Tagore  writes  : 

‘She  takes  delight  in  evolving  new 
dance  forms  of  her  own  rhythmic 
representation  of  ideas...  She  is  alert 
and  vigorous  and  the  cadence  of  her 
limbs  carries  the  expression  of  an  inner 
meaning  and  never  an  exhibition  of 
skill  bound  by  some  external  canons  of 
tradition.’ 

This  comment  encapsulates  the  essential 
concept  of  dance  for  Tagore.  After  watching 
an  impressionist  modern  dancer  from 
France,  he  asked  his  dancers  to  create  their 
own  dance.  In  1940,  a  Japanese  artiste  Maki, 
with  a  background  in  European  andjapanese 
dance,  was  entrusted  with  the  choreography 
of  the  role  of  Madana  in  Chitrangada 
dance-drama. 

However,  such  encouragement  for  an 
exposure  to  non-Indian  style  should  not  be 
misunderstood  as  his  way  of  modernization. 
His  psyche  was  deeply  embedded  in  Indian 
aesthetics.  The  idea  of  borrowing  was  not 
ecclecticism,  but  rather  for  absorption  and 
assimilation  into  a  ‘Chemical  Synthesis’. 


(Protima  Tagore  :  1955).  The  poet  constantly 
urged  for  more  exposure  to  other  dance 
forms.  He  sent  Santidev  Ghosh  to  Kerala  in 
1931  and  to  Bali  in  1939.  At  one  time  he  was 
very  eager  to  appoint  a  teacher  of 
Mayurbhanj  Chhau,  which,  however,  did  not 
materialize.  In  his  own  words  :  ‘It  would  take 
years  to  learn  their  dance  properly.  But  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  collect  some  basic 
dance  movements.  We  do  not  need  more 
than  that.  It  would  be  detrimental  to  suppress 
our  own  dance  under  imitation  of  theirs’. 
The  poet  disliked  the  endless  repetition  in 
classical  styles  and  sometimes  complained 
about  such  tiresome  sight  as  taught  by  gurus. 

The  thematic  content  of  Tagore's 
dance-dramas,  songs  and  poetry  called  for 
innovation  in  the  technique  of  dancing.  His 
themes  reflected  the  ethos  of  modern  age. 

Recently  there  have  been  assertions  in 
some  quarters  that  any  dance  which  deals 
with  narratives  is  passe.  The  concept  of 
creative  arts  without  narratives  has  become 
popular  in  the  West  since  the  twenties  of  this 
century,  especially  in  the  case  of  painting 
(‘modernism’),  literature  and  other  media. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  realism 
in  narratives  and  its  classical  mode  of 
presentation  was  questioned  in  painting, 
drama,  and  later  in  film.  Artists  like  Picasso, 
Kandinsky  and  Malevich,  followed  by  a  genre 
of  modern  painters,  moved  towards 
abstraction.  Later,  pure  cinematic  forms 
were  searched  for.  Homogeneity  in  multiple 
forms  was  de-emphsized  in  creative  arts  like 
the  cinema  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  with 
the  advent  of  the  montage  technique.  In 
cinema,  Eisenstein  and  in  drama,  Brecht  and 
others  all  searched  for  purity  of  form.  In  the 
postmodern  era  (1960s  to  1980s),  the 
question  of  getting  out  of  narratives  became 
unimportant.  Directors  like  Godard  came 
back  to  narratives.  In  Mrinal  Sen’s  Calcutta 
1971,  for  example,  narratives  appear  in 
fragmented  images  without  the  idea  of 
interlocking.  But  at  the  end  the  entire  film 
reaches  the  audience  with  a  total  experience. 
Here,  we  do  not  see  the  replacement  of 
narratives,  but  rather  a  radical  change  in  the 
presentation  of  narratives. 

In  western  ballet,  Balanchine  gave  up 
narratives  more  than  thirty  years  ago  in 
favour  of  pure  dance  movements.  However, 
the  simple  narratives  of  ballet  and  the 
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simplistic  abhinaya  that  goes  with  it  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  complex  narrative 
tradition  of  India.  In  Indian  Nritya  tradition 
the  deep  psycho-emotional  contents  often 
demand  a  thorough  training  in  the  execution 
of  the  Navarasa-s — the  ecstatic  expression  of 
the  nine  basic  human  moods.  In  the  U.S.A., 
Martha  Graham  and  Doris  Humphrey 
created  an  enormous  repertoire  of  new 
dance  vocabulary  basically  through  the 
interpretation  of  narratives.  In  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  their  successors  Merce  Cunningham 
and  Alwin  Nicholai  and  others  discarded 
narratives  completely  and  brought  radical 
changes  in  the  entire  concept  of  dance 
vocabulary.  This  movement  gave  further 
impetus  for  dance  to  move  towards  further 
abstraction. 

By  the  end  of  the  1960s  (post-modern)  we 
find  vast  areas  of  exploration,  often  crossing 
the  boundaries  of  different  media  and  space. 
In  1990,  while  visiting  New  York,  I  found  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  dramatic  content  of 
dance,  for  example,  in  the  performance  of 
Mark  Morris  in  the  form  of  a  dance-drama. 

Even  as  they  keep  their  eyes  open  to  the 
outside  world,  Indian  dancers  have  to  find 
their  own  path  toward  modernization  —  a 
process  which,  however,  should  be  rooted 
in  our  soil.  It  should  be  noted  that  despite 
having  a  distinct  rich  tradition,  modern 
dance  in  the  eastern  countries  like  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines  has  moved 
towards  the  western  mode  of  modernization. 
I  came  across  interesting  comments  from  the 
South  Asian  audience  about  our 
presentation  :  ‘Whenever  we  think 
modernization,  we  associate  it  with 
westernization.  But  your  process  appears  so 
different  —  something  that  has  grown  out  of 
your  own  culture’. 

It  will  be  immature  and  misleading  to  give 
.  up  the  entire  Nritya  tradition  in  favour  of 
only  pure  dance  movements,  a  step  that  may 
further  encourage  ‘cultural  colonialism’  by 
the  West. 

It  is  true  that  the  traditional  narrative 
culture  in  India  represents  a  patriarchal 
ethos,  ensuring  an  inferior  role  for  women, 
which  is  demeaning  for  both  women  and 
men.  A  change  in  this  unequal  status  is 
urgently  called  for  and  the  Indian  dancer  of 
today  bears  a  heavy  moral  responsibility  in 
this  respect.  Re-creation  of  old  narratives, 


therefore,  needs  to  be  done  which  would 
then  require  a  different  mode  of 
presentation.  The  psycho-emotional  content 
of  the  Nritya  tradition  can  open  up  new  vistas 
which  could  break  down  the 
narrative/non-narrative  dichotomy.  The 
transformation  of  traditional  narratives 
through  a  metamorphic  process  can  have 
immense  possibility  for  Indian  dancers. 
Discarding  the  narratives  completely  could 
also  alienate  dance  from  the  larger  audience 
and  confine  it  only  among  a  limited  number 
of  intellectuals  for  their  cerebral  pleasure. 

Modernization  of  dance  need  not  be  a 
replacement  of  tradition,  but  can  be  an 
evolutionary  change  in  the  latter.  This 
evolution  is  particularly  significant  in 
Tagore’s  narratives,  which  are  the  creation  of 
very  modern  mind.  All  of  his  narratives  and 
lyrics  are  free  from  the  conventional 
religiosity ;  they  are  inspired  by  what  can  be 
termed  ‘spiritual  humanism’.  Tagore’s 
women  are  not  moulded  in  the  model  of 
classical  nayika-s.  There  is  also  no  attempt  to 
glorify  femininity  with  the  religious  aura  of 
Shakti,  the  feminine  energy.  Such 
glorification  often  blurs  the  issue  of  women’s 
basic  human  rights.  Tagore’s  women  are 
self-respecting,  self-reliant  and  sensuous 
human  beings.  A  modern  dancer  has  to  find 
an  innovative  vocabularly  to  depict  such 
women.  There  is  also  the  immense 
possibility  of  abstract  or  impressionist 
interpretation  of  his  poems  and  lyrics. 

I  shall  give  some  examples  of  how 
narrative  based  dance-dramas  of  Tagore 
demand  a  modern  approach  in  choreography. 

CHITRANGADA 

This  dance-drama  is  a  fresh  interpretation 
of  the  Mahabharata  legend  with  a  redefinition 
of  the  male-female  relationship.  Toward  the 
end  of  this  romantic  dance-drama  the 
warrior  princess  affirms : 

‘I  am  Chitrangada,  the  princess  and  not  a 
devi,  nor  an  ordinary  woman.  I  am  not  the 
one  to  placed  above  and  worshipped  ;  nor  to 
be  left  behind  as  a  subordinate.  Only  when 
you  let  me  be  by  your  side  In  prosperity  and 
adversity  Will  you  then  know  me.’ 

CHANDALIKA 

This  is  a  reinterpretation  of  a  Jataka  story. 

In  Tagore’s  story  line,  the  women 


Nandita  Kripalani 
and  Mrinalini 
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have  a  vibrant  sexuality  of  an  autochthonous 
culture,  not  under  the  oppressive  Brahmanic 
tradition.  Prakriti,  the  heroine,  rebels  against 
the  practice  of  caste  discrimination.  In  the 
prose-play  she  addresses  the  Buddhist  monk 
Ananda  :  I  have  brought  you  down  to  the 
dust ...  Otherwise,  how  would  you  rescue  me 
from  it  ?’ 

TASHER  DESH 

Here  the  poet  presents  a  stagnant  society 
bound  by  rigid  canons  and  scriptures. 
Undoubtedly,  this  is  a  satire  on  the  traditional 
moribund  Indian  society.  The  poet  dedicated 
the  work  to  the  fiery  young  revolutionary 
Subhas  Chandra  Bose.  In  the  story,  a  restless 
prince,  shipwrecked  with  his  companion, 
finds  themselves  in  the  Land  of  Cards.  The 
inhabitants,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
cards,  wear  the  restrictive  costume  made  of 
cards  and  live  a  rather  peaceful  and 
contented  life.  The  prince  and  the 
companion  confront  them  and  gradually 
their  youthful,  joyous  and  adventurous 
presence  help  the  inhabitants  to  discard  the 
shackles  of  the  age-old  society.  The  price 
brings  the  message  of  freedom  and 
ultimately  wins  over  the  card-humans  one 
after  another.  In  the  grand  finale,  the  cards 
take  off  their  cardboard  costume  and  dance  : 
‘Break  the  barriers  of  the  dam  ....  Let  the  dry 
bed  of  the  river  Be  flooded  with  the  joyous 
laughter  of  life.’ 

This  call  for  youthful  vigour  should  be 
understood  in  the  context  of  the  political 
milieu  of  his  time. 

Cycle  of  Seasons  and  other  themes  : 

The  poet’s  composition  of  the 
Geeti-natyas,  many  of  which  celebrate  the 
cycle  of  seasons,  for  example,  Rituranga, 
Nabin,  Varshamangal,  Vasanta,  Seshvarshan, 
Shravangatha,  Saradotsava,  provide  a  new 
horizon  for  artistic  expression.  Some  of 
these  are  inspired  by  Sanskrit  literature,  and 
are  secular  in  flavour.  Here,  too,  unlike  the 
classical  literature,  there  is  no  emphasis  on 
eroticism  which  objectifies  women’s  body 
for  carnal  pleasure.  The  eroticism  in  Tagore 
radiates  a  spiritual  sensuality  in  the 
male-female  relationship.  Even  in  the 
invocation  of  Nataraja  in  Rituranga,  the 
concept  is  not  bound  by  any  mythological 
model ;  instead  he  calls  for  the  cosmic  power 
to  break  the  bondage  of  mind. 


Tagore’s  prophetic  pronouncement  on 
‘Crisis  in  Civilization’  warned  us  against  the 
misuse  of  technology  and  alienation  from  the 
environment.  Many  of  his  numerous  songs 
and  poems  were  dedicated  to  the  celebration 
of  nature. 

Some  of  his  poems  raise  the  timely 
questions  on  war  and  peace  and  on 
humanity.  Women’s  rights,  too,  find  an 
important  place.  Dance  interpretation  of 
these  themes  require  innovative  use  of 
movements  to  bring  out  the  abstract 
message. 

Tagore  introduced  community  dancing 
through  the  introduction  of  several  festivals. 
These  allowed  people  to  participate  without 
any  formal  training  in  dance.  These  festivals 
were  not  designed  to  be  staged  on 
proscenium  theatre,  they  are  to  be 
celebrated  in  open  space,  amidst  mango 
groves  or  open  fields. 

Can  the  progressive  ideas  of  Tagore  on 
modern  choreography  that  are  six  decades 
old  now  offer  an  inspiration  to  dancers  of 
today  ?  There  are  artistes  and  viewers  who 
believe  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
choreographer  is  to  maintain  the  original 
form  of  presentation  of  Tagore’s  times.  They 
prefer  to  hold  on  to  a  pattern  which  was  in  its 
early  experimental  stage  during  the  poet’s 
life.  Such  a  rigid  attitude,  however,  failed  to 
preserve  the  vitality  of  the  tradition.  One 
often  hears  conjectural  and  loose 
reminiscences  of  the  ‘Tagorean’  dance  style 
without  a  definite  methodology  of  training. 
Inevitably,  therefore,  there  is  a  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  early  refinement  in 
costume,  prop,  and,  above  all,  the  mode  of 
presentation.  Such  a  casual  approach  has 
mushroomed  into  numerous  productions  of 
Tagore’s  dance-dramas  wherever  there  is  a 
Bengali  cultural  centre  or  recreation  club. 
Instead  of  looking  at  Tagore’s  work  as  a 
process  of  evolution  in  dance  language,  the 
so-called  Tagoreans  wanted  to  sanctify  the 
early  experimental  stage  as  the  ‘ultimate’ 
production. 

Those  of  us  who  seek  for  the  greatest 
degree  of  contemporaneity  in  Tagore’s  work 
look  upon  the  early  period  as  a  stepping 
stone,  a  point  of  departure  from  where  to 
move  forward.  Another  source  of  inspiration 
is  Tagore’s  paintings,  where  there  is  no  trace 
of  familiar  poses  of  classical  dance.  They  are 
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impressionist  and  emotive  of  free  body  lines. 

A  modern  dancer  has  no  scope  to  be 
‘Rabindrik’  in  the  sense  that  a  singer  of 
Rabindra  Sangeet  could  be.  Rabindra 
Sangeet  has  been  developed  with  a  definite 
system  of  notation  and  mode  of  presentation 
during  Tagore’s  lifetime,  who  himself  was  a 
gifted  musician  and  a  highly  trained  singer. 
Even  then  the  gayaki  of  Rabindra  Sangeet  has 
changed  considerably  over  the  past  six 
decades. . 

As  a  dancer  of  today,  I  am  happy  to  draw 
my  inspiration  from  Tagore’s  concept  of 
dance.  But  when  I  create  dancing,  it  becomes 
my  own  personal  artistic  expression.  It  is 
possible  to  retain  this  individuality  without 
being  indifferent  to  Tagore’s  aesthetics  of 
dance. 

When  I  am  inspired  by  a  piece  of  music  or 
one  of  his  lyrics,  I  do  not  look  upon  dance  as 
merely  decorative  of  the  words.  Instead,  they 
become  the  source  of  inspiration  that  helps 
me  to  reach  out  for  the  dynamics  of 
movement,  which  creates  a  dance  language 
transcending  the  words.  It  is  sheer  injustice 
to  dance,  as  an  art  form,  if  it  has  to  play  a 
subordinate  role  to  music,  be  it  that  of 


Tchaikovsky,  Tagore  or  Thygaraja. 

Protima  Devi  comments  on  the  power  of 
dance  to  express  ‘the  wordless  emotion.’  The 
language  of  dance  is  not  the  language  of 
literature.  She  states  further  : ....  ‘the  emotive 
quality  which  depends  on  words  need  not 
have  a  place  in  this  art’.  A  dance 
interpretation  of  Tagore’s  music  and  lyrics 
thus  demands  rethinking  of  movements 
without  enslavement  to  the  words. 

The  emotive  quality  of  the  words  and  the 
basic  mood  of  the  literature  needs  to  be 
expressed  through  a  total  body  language, 
instead  of  relying  only  on  mudra-s  and 
sattivkabhinaya.  In  my  dance  I  emphasize 
anubhava  -  the  inner  feeling  of  each 
movement,  komala  (gentle)  or  kathora 
(hard).  In  classical  training,  the  emotional 
content  of  the  movement  is  taught  much 
later,  after  the  teaching  of  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  pure  technique.  The  dancer 
is  subjected  to  an  extreme  separation 
between  abstract  movement  and  felt 
movement.  A  fortunate  pupil  may  be 
encouraged  to  enjoy  a  movement  with  a 
pleasing  smile  on  the  face.  The  rule,  Yato 
hastah  tato  drishti  (where  the  hand  goes 
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there  go  your  eyes)  denotes  an  immersed 
feeling  into  movement  with  total 
concentration.  Perhaps  this  is  a  way  to 
generate  emotion  in  dance  from  the 
beginning  of  training.  However,  at  present 
this  rule  is  rarely  taught  in  a  classroom 
situation.  The  emotional  content  of  the  total 
body  language  in  its  entirety  helps  the  dancer 
to  cope  with  the  new  performance 
environment,  such  as  the  proscenium 
theatre  or  in  the  open  for  a  large  audience. 

The  socio-phychological  milieu  of  India 
has  drastically  changed  over  the  last  sixty 
years.  Tagore’s  untiring  efforts  were 
successful  in  bringing  about  an  awareness 
and  acceptance  of  dance  as  a  legitimate 
social/cultural  activity.  In  the  beginning, 
Manipuri  Lasya  became  the  most  acceptable 
form  of  dance  perhaps  because  of  its 
non-threatening  gentleness.  The  social 
environment  of  the  poet’s  time  was  still  very 
much  restrictive  because  of  post-Victorian 
Brahmo  puritanism.  Contemporary 
photographs  of  sari-clad  women  dancers  in 
costume  betray  their  physical  inhibition  in 
spinal  postures.  The  dancer’s  body  is 
subjected  to  various  social  and  cultural 
pressures.  At  present,  we  expect  not  only  for 
better  dancers  but  also  much  less  -  inhibited 
female  bodies  radiating  more  confidence 
and  self-assurance.  Even  the  use  of 
salwar-kameez  during  dance  practice  helps 
the  dancer  to  experience  greater  freedom 
than  a  regular  sari.  Taking  these  factors  into 
account,  we  must  create  dance  with  the 
newly-found  freedom  and  the  available 
resources. 

By  making  myself  free  from  the  limitations 
of  one  particular  style,  I  can  experience  the 
gentle  wavy  spatial  lines  of  Manipuri  as  well 
as  the  firm  controlled  and  balanced 
‘mandala’  in  Bharata  Natyam,  a  free  run  from 
a  spontaneous  spirit  (here  the  original 
source  of  footwork  comes  from  Kathak’s  gat 
bhava  and  from  Yakshagana  walks),  leaps, 
utplavana,  or  akashachari  bhramari,  a  fall, 
landing  in  flying  Gandharva  posture  found 
in  Ajanta  frescos  and  temple  sculptures. 

An  analysis  of  the  sthanaka-s  (body 
positions)  and  hasta-s  (hand  positions)  can 
help  the  dancer  recognize  and  execute 
different  modes  of  tension  and  balance  of 
muscles  and  the  body  weight.  While 
Manipuri  and  Mayurbhanj  Chhau  help  fluid 


lines  and  airy  elevation  respectively,  Odissi, 
Kathakali,  and  Bharata  Natyam  provide  a 
strongly  grounded  quality  to  the  movements. 
Each  one  of  the  above,  for  its  appropriate 
use,  needs  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  the 
source  of  energy  behind  the  movement. 

Such  assimilation  is  possible  only  with 
proper  training  of  the  dancer  and 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  logic  of  the 
principles  of  different  classical  dances  of 
India.  This  assimilation  is  not  really  a 
reconstruction,  but  a  growth  of  dance 
expression.  There  is  still  some  inhibition  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  dance  world  to  look 
upon  dance  movements  without  the 
contextual  references.  Once  this  cognitive 
block  is  removed,  it  is  possible  to  accept 
movements  from  several  sources  without 
hesitation. 

Over  the  years  we  have  gradually 
developed  a  style  of  dance  which  we  term  as 
Navanritya.  The  style  has  grown  through  an 
evolutionary  process  which  is  still 
continuing.  I  find  it  essential  to  use  a  codified 
technique  of  dance,  which  makes  for  its 
easier  transmission  to  the  trainee-dancers 
who  have  come  from  varied  backgrounds  of 
classical  training,  mostly  Bharata  Natyam, 
Odissi  and  Manipuri.  The  training  helps 
them  to  understand  the  logic  and  principles 
of  each  style  of  dance.  Only  then  we  move 
forward  to  innovate  new  movements  from 
the  classical  foundation.  Sometimes 
movements  from  martial  arts,  like 
Kalaripayattu,  Thang  -  ta  or  Mayurbhanj 
Chhau  and  even  the  postures  of  yogasana, 
images  of  sculptures  and  frescos  can  inspire 
the  dancers  to  explore  the  dynamics  of 
expression. 

The  spirit  behind  Tagore’s  concept  of 
dance  has  helped  me  to  internalize 
movements  without  any  contextual 
reference.  Perhaps  my  student  days  (outside 
Shantiniketan)  and  several  years  abroad  were 
congenial  factors  for  me  to  conceptualize 
dance  as  an  independent  expression  without 
being  pressurized  by  classical  or  Tagorean 
dance  culture.  I  realize  that  ecclecticism  was 
only  the  first  step  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
style.  Modernization  of  the  dance  language 
emphatically  has  drawn  its  strength  from  the 
classical  resource.  Just  as  in  modern  Bengali 
poetry  we  find  the  free  use  of  pure  Sanskrit 
words  integrated  into  its  inherent  structure, 
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so  also  in  modern  dance,  classical  idiom  may 
fit  in  if  used  spontaneously.  Such  an 
approach  opens  up  immense  possibilities  for 
the  use  of  the  vast  repertoire  of  classical 
movements  to  enrich  our  modern  dance. 

I  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  how  we 
have  used  Navanritya  in  our  dance 
compositions. 

TOMARI  MATIR  KANYA 

For  our  presentation  of  this  dance-drama 
at  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  Festival  in  1987 
in  New  Delhi,  part  of  the  Programme  Notes 
written  by  Ranjabati  Sircar,  read  as  follows  : 

Tomari  Matir  Kanya  (Daughter  of  the 
Earth)  based  on  Rabindranath  Tagore’s 
dance-drama  and  play,  Chandalika,  derived 
from  the  Buddhist  Jataka,  is  about  an 
untouchable  girl,  Prakriti,  who  after  repeated 
insults  from  high-caste  girls,  first  in  their  play 
with  flowers  and  then  in  the  company  of  a 
curd-seller,  falls  in  love  with  the  Buddhist 
monk  Ananda,  who  asks  for  water  and  tells 
her  that  all  humanity  is  equal,  so  her  touch 


cannot  be  impure.  She  convinces  her  mother  Tasher 

to  use  the  tantric  power  of  untouchable  Desh-Kingdom  of 

rituals  to  draw  the  Sannyasi  into  her  web  of  Cards 

desire.  The  struggle  between  the  earthy 

power  of  the  mother  and  the  spiritual 

strength  of  the  Bhikshu  causes  natural 

catastrophe  :  clouds  gather,  the  sea  comes  to 

untimely  tide,  the  sky  explodes  with  thunder 

and' the  Sannyasi  finally  succumbs.  But  when 

he  arrives,  Prakriti  realizes  that  her  love  for 

him  is  only  a  symbol  of  the  freedom  she  has 

achieved  through  him. 

I  have  tried  to  place  Prakriti  in  the 
historical  context  where  her  passion, 
rebellion  and  self-realization  are  the  basis  of 
a  collective  protest  and  movement  against 
caste  dogma.  Ananda  is  not  directly  shown, 
for  it  is  the  force  of  his  message  that  works 
upon  Prakriti,  becoming  physical  passion  of 
an  isolated  moment  only  in  her  psyche  The 
rituals  of  Maya,  the  mother  and  her  Bhairavi-s 
take  on  images  of  rites  of  passage,  with 
Prakriti  as  initiate,  being  ‘re-born’  as  a 
woman  with  mature  sexuality  -  something 
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that  was  never  taboo  in  non-Brahmanic 
society.  The  emphasis  in  this  production  is 
on  three  aspects  :  the  power  of  women  in 
religious  spheres  outside  Hindu-Brahmanic 
domain;  the  self-reliance  and  self-respect  of 
th  untouchable  woman;  and  the  force  of  the 
oppressed  in  revolt. 

One  of  the  problems  I  faced  in 
choreography  was  with  the  rich  and  thick 
imagery  of  Tagore’s  poetry :  the  lack  of 
sanchari  bhava-s  curtailed  its  full  expression 
in  dance.  For  this  reason  I  have  made  ample 
use  of  music  and  pure  drums.  In  addition  to 
specific  characters,  all  dancers  represent 
various  forces  at  work  in  the  story :  nature, 
weather  changes,  underworld,  power  of  the 
untouchable,  the  social  cruelties  and 
oppressiveness  hidden  behind  accepted 
custom  and  beauty. 

In  the  prose-play  both  mother  and 
daughter  appear  as  self-reliant  powerful 
women.  In  a  fearless  proclamation,  the 
mother  says :  ‘I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  in  such 
pain.  I  will  break  his  pride  for  saying,  I  want 
not.  He  will  come  running  with  desire. 
Prakriti’s  low  status  in  society  and  her 
poverty  did  not  stop  her  from  rejecting  the 

prince.  In  her  words  :  ‘ . he  had  come  to 

hunt  animals  and  saw  another  animal  that  he 
wanted  to  bind  with  golden  chains’.  Her 
belief  and  action  remain  the  same  till  the  end 
of  the  play. 

The  song  Hridaye  mandrilo  damaru 
indicates  the  anticipation  of  a  storm  in 
Prakriti’s  life.  To  heighten  the  intensity  of 
Prakriti’s  emotion  I  did  not  go  for  literal 
interpretation,  but  used  a  chorus,  clad  in 
shades  of  blue  dancing  on  a  high  rostrum, 
conveying  tumultous  desire,  while  Prakriti 
expresses  her  overwhelming  passion 
through  floor  movements  bhumisparsha 
style,  in  total  body  language. 

In  choreographing  two  Maya  nritya-s,  I 
have  used  impressions  of  Lai  Haraoba,  the 
non-Vaishnavite  Manipuri  ritual  floor  designs. 

CHITRANGADA  (1988) 

The  two  personalities  of  Chitrangada  are 
usually  performed  by  two  different  dancers. 
Originally,  the  idea  was  to  have  one  person 
doing  both  roles,  a  challenging  task  for  a 
dancer.  The  transformation  of  warrior 
Chitrangada,  the  Kurupa  to  Surupa  can  be 
shown  only  as  an  external  change. 


Chitrangada,  an  independent  woman,  falls 
prey  to  her  own  love  for  Arjuna,  who  in  turn 
rejects  her  (because  of  her  unfeminine 
presence).  With  the  help  of  Madan,  god  of 
love,  her  desire  finds  a  refuge  in  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  woman.  She  wins  over  Arjuna,  but 
proud  Chitrangada  who  allowed  herself  to  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  beautiful  woman,  felt 
demented  by  Arjuna’s  lustful  behaviour.  In 
the  end,  both  reached  the  point  of 
self-realization  and  are  united  in  love  and 
respect.  Surupa  then  changes  into  Kurupa, 
revealing  her  identity  to  Arjuna. 

Chitrangada  offers  the  scope  for  the  use  of 
a  vast  array  of  dance  vocabulary,  ranging 
from  the  powerful  hunting  scene  to  romantic 
duets.  The  dance  of  Madan,  celestial  god  can 
be  made  effective  by  the  use  of  Mayurbhanj 
Chhau,  whereas  the  martial  arts  movements 
of  Thang-ta  and  Kalaripayattu  can  be 
employed  for  depicting  the  hunting  scene. 
Surupa  is  port  rayed  after  the  Uttama  nayika 
model.  However,  such  integration  of  styles 
should  never  appear  as  patchwork;  instead, 
the  process  should  create  fresh  movements 
out  of  the  old.  A  choreographer  has  to  be 
alert  not  only  in  selecting  appropriate 
movements,  but  also  in  eliminating  the 
unworkable  ones. 

Tasher  Desh  (land  of  Cards)  was  originally 
written  as  a  natika  with  the  minimal  use  of 
movements  with  dialogue.  When  our  group 
was  commissioned  to  present  it  as  a 
dance-drama,  it  was  necessary  to  edit  the 
dialogue.  The  third  chapter  was  reduced  to  a 
ten-minute  dance  sequence  depicting  social 
tension  and  the  pettiness  of  a  closed  society. 
Some  key  dialogues  are  retained  with 
musical  effects  for  independent  dance 
expression.  The  subtle  nuances  of  sarcasm 
and  satire  had  to  be  conveyed  through 
movements  and  gestures. 

Traditionally,  the  cards  hardly  have  any 
movement.  The  simplistic  movements  were 
changed  to  more  complex  and  rigid  ones, 
reflecting  the  age  old  bondage  of  social 
norms.  In  the  popular  drama,  the  queen  does 
not  have  a  strong  personality.  In  our 
presentation,  she  is  the  catalyst  to  instil  the 
rebellious  move  among  the  cards. 

In  Tagore’s  time,  male  roles  were 
frequently  performed  by  women  because  of 
the  conservative  attitude  then  prevailing  in 
the  society.  But  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  In 
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our  production,  the  role  of  the  Rajaputra,  the 
prince  is  performed  by  a  woman  as  a  double 
challenge.  In  China,  during  the  premiere  of 
Tasher  Desh  at  Beijing  in  1991 ,  when  I  asked 
for  some  reaction  about  the  role,  I  was  told 
by  some  noted  artistes  of  the  Chinese 
Performing  Arts  Agency,  ‘We  like  this 
challenge.  Often  our  men  do  women’s  roles 
and  women  do  men’s.  This  is  exciting.' 
Incidentally,  in  some  Brecht  plays  in  Europe, 
at  present,  women  are  found  to  act  in  the  role 
of  men.  (Pabitra  Sarkar  :  personal 
communication). 

In  Tasher  Desh  we  have  used  large  group 
dances  as  ‘chorus1  to  represent  social  turmoil 
and  storm,  employing  unconventional 
movements.  These  are  created  out  of 
yogasana  postures. 

Dealing  with  the  narratives  of  Tagore’s 
dance-dramas  we  have  frequently  used 
chorus,  a  symbolic  device  to  convey 
simultaneous  multiple  interpretation  of  the 
theme.  For  example,  the  scene  of  the  human 
tunnel  in  Tomari  Matir  Kanya  takes  the 
audience  to  an  artistic  domain  far  beyond  the 
traditional  narrative.  It  is  the  expression  of 
the  psycho-emotional  transformation  of  a 
woman.  Instead  of  relying  on 
sattivikabhinaya,  I  designed  the  scene  to 
show  how  the  childhood  stage  is  being 
transformed  into  womanhood.  In  Maya 
Nritya,  the  daughter  clinging  to  her  mother 
like  a  baby  symbolically  expresses  the 
helplessness  of  Prakriti. 

The  poetic  narratives  in  our  work  are  treated 
in  a  very  different  way.  Interpretation  of 
poems  like  Sabala  (The  Independent 
woman)  or  The  War  Drums  Are  Sounded 
conjures  up  a  vast  range  of  images  in  our 
mind’s  eye.  The  poem  Sabala  begins  : 

‘Why,  O  Lord,  will  you  not  give  woman  The 
right  to  conquer  her  own  fate?  With  bowed 
head  why  should  I  wait  By  the  wayside  in 
tired  patient  expectation  Of  the  destined  day. 

Shall  I  gaze  upon  nothingness . Why  should 

I  not  know  for  myself  The  path  of  fulfilment? 

In  the  dance  interpretation  of  the  poem 
(choreographed  in  1968),  fragmented 
images  of  women’s  lives  are  presented.  Their 
lack  of  freedom,  an  overemphasis  on 
physical  beauty,  oppression  by  patriarchy, 
phases  of  their  life-cycle  and  the  inherent 
strength  of  feminine  culture  flowing  through 
generations  of  women. 


The  War  Drums  Are  Sounded  was 

choreographed  in  1989.  The  poem  begins  as 
follows : 

‘The  war  drums  are  sounded. 

Men  force  their  features  into  frightfulness 
And  gnash  their  teeth. 

And  before  they  rush  out  to  gather  raw 
human  flesh  from  Death’s  larder. 

They  march  to  the  temple  of  Buddha  the 
compassionate 

To  claim  his  blessings.’ 

The  choreography  and  interpretation  of 
the  poem  presents  images  of  holocaust,  rape, 
killing  and  torture  of  the  innocent  in  rapid 
succession.  The  sarcastic  reference  to  the 


Lord  Buddha  changes  to  a  bold  affirmation 
of  peace  and  a  better  world.  There  is  no 
attempt  here  to  create  realistic 
representation.  Instead  images  are 
superimposed  one  after  another  suggesting 
human  catastrophe. 

Basic  Sthanka-s  like  alidha  and  pratyalidha 
have  been  used  to  show  the  procession  of 
captives,  shrieking  with  lashes  of  the  whip. 
These  classical  positions  provide  strength 
and  physical  power.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  the  hands  are  used  in  fluid 
mobility,  expressing  the  agony  of  the 
tortured.  In  the  Navanritya  technique,  the 
free  use  of  movements  is  firmly  grounded 
on  the  understanding  of  the  inner  energy  of 
sthanaka-s. 

I  worked  with  the  poet’s  romantic  writings 
on  the  rainy  season,  deciding  to  focus  on  a 
prose  piece,  Shravan  Sandhya.  The  prose  is 
spoken  in  the  background  like  a  lonely 
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monologue  on  a  dark,  rainy  night, 
punctuated  by  long  silences  in  which  the 
tabla  and  dance  steps  create  the  illusion  of 
incessant  rain.  Images  are  created  on  three 
different  zones,  one  of  which  is  elevated.  At 
one  corner  there  is  a  dancer  doing  floor 
movements  expressing  yearning  and 
contemplation.  In  the  central  area,  a  man  and 
woman  meet,  coming  from  extreme  ends  of 
the  stage;  they  almost  embrace,  only  to  part. 
While  they  are  reaching  towards  each  other, 
there  is  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  (wearing 
heavy  ghungroo-s)  in  syncopated,  non-cyclic 
rhythms;  as  they  part,  there  is  only  silence 
and  the  occasional  words.  The  variation 
between  rapid  steps  and  gentle,  pausing  gaits 
suggests  both  the  rain  and  the  emotional 
turmoil  of  separation  and  remorse.  At  the 
back  elevated  zone,  a  woman  in  a  flowing 
garment  and  an  oversize  blue  veil  walks 
slowly  with  prolonged  movements  of 
extension  of  arms  and  legs,  creating  abstract 
images  suggesting  the  clouds,  the  abhisarika 
nayika,  sitar  and  tabla  effects.  Although  the 
source  of  inspiration  was  the  prose  piece,  it 
will  be  evident  how  the  dance  has  created  its 
own  language  of  movement  and  imagery. 

It  is  interesting  how  in  different  cultural 
settings,  we  receive  different  responses.  In 
Cuba,  one  comment  on  Tomari  Matir  Kanya 
was :  ‘We  are  touched  by  the  identification  of 
human  beings  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
even  vines.  It  reminds  us  of  the  sad 
separation  of  urban  and  rural  peoples.  The 
privileged  who  live  alienated  from  nature , 
and  those  who  are  living  on  the  periphery 
(outcasts)  but  live  close  to  nature.’  In  Mexico, 


many  members  of  the  audience  were 
attracted  to  the  intense  love  between  mother 
and  daughter,  and  the  female  sensuality  of 
the  Maya  ritual.  In  China,  the  audience 
roared  with  laughter  during  the  sarcastic 
exchanges  between  the  serious-faced, 
bureaucratic  cards,  and  the  jovial  prince  - 
communicated  through  body  language 
(since  there  was  no  direct  translation  of  the 
text).  In  West  Bengal  I  have  found  that  some 
people,  nurtured  on  (so-called)  Tagorean 
dance,  feel  uncomfortable  without  direct 
transliteration  of  lyrics  into  movement, 
especially  in  the  interpretation  of  poems  and 
seasonal  songs.  I  stress  repeatedly  that 
contemporary  dance  language  is  its  own 
entity.  The  text  is  only  an  aural  support  -  but 
any  of  the  dance-pieces  could  exist 
independently  of  text  as  well.  Thus,  the 
relationship  between  the  dance  language, 
the  text,  and  the  music,  combined  with  the 
costumes  and  other  visuals,  creates  a  layering 
of  experiences  for  the  viewer  that  are 
interrelated  but  not  entirely  interdependent. 
Over  the  last  ten  years,  however,  I  have  found 
that  the  situation  is  changing. 

The  ideas  of  Tagore  form  a  strong  basis 
from  which  to  approach  contemporary 
dance,  in  terms  of  a  textual  and  intellectual 
framework  affirm  an  aesthetic  that  is  very 
modern  and  very  Indian.  Similarly,  the 
classical  and  other  physical  techniques  offer 
a  firm  base  for  movement  exploration.  In  my 
understanding,  these  bases  are  a  takeoff 
point  for  the  contemporary  sensibility  of  a 
choreographer. 
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I  am  asked  to  write  about  ‘Contemporary 
Indian  dance’.  Although  I  call  myself  a 
contemporary  Indian  dancer,  I  realize 
that  I  am  not  writing  about  something  that 
already  exists  in  an  established  form  —  I  am 
writing  at  the  moment  of  definition,  and  as 
such,  whatever  I  write  contributes  to  the 
creation  of  a  genre. 

Since  the  cultural  revivalism  of  the  thirties, 
a  variety  of  terms  have  emerged  in  relation 
to  dance.  Forms  have  been  classified  as 
classical,  semi-classical,  folk  and  tribal, 
sometimes  changing  their  label  with 
development  or  decline.  Innovative 
presentations  have  been  called  ballet, 
dance-drama,  nritya-natika,  nritya-natya; 
innovations  with  form  have  received  the 
names  creative,  experimental,  Oriental, 
neo-classical,  modern  and  innovative; 
sometimes  the  terms  have  crossed  over, 
interchanged,  or  remained  side  by  side.  The 
work  of  sorting  out  all  these  labels  and 
assigning  them  to  the  dancers,  productions, 
companies,  and  ideologies  of  the  thirties  to 
seventies  era  has  yet  to  be  done;  to  link  them 
with  other  historical  trends  in  terms  of 
Indian  politics  and  culture  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  provide  an  invaluable  historical 
perspective.  Strictly  speaking,  any  work  of 
definition  is  incomplete  without  such 
reference;  for  the  moment,  however,  I 
propose  merely  to  explore  the  terms  of 
definition. 

To  begin  with,  I  suggest  the  model  below : 

new  form  traditional  form 

new  content  traditional  content 

Label  one  Label  Two  Label  Three 

“Contemporary  “modern  “classical 

dance”  innovation”  dance” 

Label  Four 

“experimental  work” 

This  model  can  be  explained  as  follows  : 

new  form  +  new  content  — >  contemporary 
dance 

new  form  +  traditional  content  — ^modern 
innovation 

new  content  +  traditional  form  —>  modern 
innovation 

traditional  form  +  traditional  content  — » 
classical  dance 

areas  not  so  clearly  defined/definable 
transitional  areas  }  experimental  work 


To  take  this  model  a  step  further,  let  us 
consider : 

B/  form  :  technical  methodology  (consider 
:  -  basis  -  codification,  transmission) 

content :  ideology  (consider  :  -  theme, 
interpretation  -  world  view  -  accessibility) 

We  may  consider  some  questions  based  on 
model  B  : 

Is  the  relationship  between  content  and 
form  organic  or  synthetic? 

Does  the  work  exist  on  a  variety  of 
levels? 

Can  the  work  be  transmitted? 

Is  the  framework  which  supports  the 
work  conceptual,  narrative,  or  abstract? 
Is  the  work  confrontational,  or  a  closed 
entity,  or  otherwise,  to  audience  and 
performer? 

The  Indian  tradition  views  the  body  as  an 
integral  organism  in  which  vastu,  matter,  is 
fused  with  shakti,  energy,  through  the  will  of 
the  spirit,  atman.  In  practical  terms,  the 
organic  material  of  the  body  is  animated  by 
intercourse  with  the  cosmos  through  breath 
(prana;  also  denoting  life).  The  creative  will 
comes  into  play  to  control  this  intercourse 
through  mind.  A  simple  definition  of  dance 
based  on  these  assumptions  could  be  : 

C/  physical  body  +  breath  =  movement 
creative  will  X  (physical  body  + 
breath)  =  dance 

creative  will  x  movement  =  dance 

Each  of  the  aspects  of  the  creative  process 
-  body,  breath,  movement,  creative  will  -  in 
itself  offers  a  universe  of  exploration.  The 
body  can  be  seen  in  terms  of  skeletal, 
muscular,  or  fluid  existence,  for  example. 
Breath  can  be  controlled  and  utilized  to  alter 
or  vary  the  relationship  between  the  body 
and  its  surrounding  space,  by  altering  and 
giving  diversity  to  the  flow  of  energy  within 
the  body.  The  movement  of  the  body  in  space 
also  offers  a  variety  of  possibilities  - 
angularity  or  roundness,  resistance  or  flow, 
symmetry  or  asymmetry.  The  creative  will 
may  also  be  developed  on  a  number  of 
planes,  for  instance,  the  intellectual  - 
analytical,  the  psycho-emotional,  and  the 
spiritual-intuitive.  Or,  the  individual  may 
wish  to  concentrate  on  a  certain  holistic  way 
of  perceiving  the  being,  in  terms  of  five 
elements,  or  seven  chakras,  for  example. 
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The  moment  of  performance  may  take  on 
a  number  of  meanings.  It  may  be  the  purpose 
of  the  performer  to  communicate  on  any 
number  of  levels  with  the  audience,  levels 
which  may  be  made  clear  to  the  audience 
before  or  after  performance  -  or  not  at  all 
(thereby  communicating 
non-communication).  The  viewer  of 
contemporary  dance  must  increasingly  be 
prepared  -  and  open  to  -  all  these 
eventualities. 

It  is  this  multi-layered,  multi-faceted 
existence,  and  the  absence  of  given  closures, 
that  distinguishes  contemporary  dance. 

I  am  acutely\aware,  as  I  write,  of  the  need 
for  tolerance  to  the  simultaneous  existence, 
creation,  transformation,  and  disintegration 
of  genres,  particularly  because  of  the  need 
for  the  primacy  of  individual  choice  based 
on  the  interaction  of  different  planes  within 
the  entire  being  of  the  individual  artist.  I 
would  like  these  definitions  to  be  viewed  as 
points  of  departure,  rather  than  as  finite 
entities.  To  return  to  my  opening  statement : 
contemporary  dance,  if  it  must  be  defined,  is 
a  genre  of  genrelessness. 

Construcing,  Deconstructing, 
Reconstructing  Body  Language 

Classical  dance  has  restricted  codes  of 
communication,  in  which  certain  actions 
have  certain  accepted  meanings;  there  is  a 
silent  agreement  between  performer  and 
audience  moulded  by  tradition,  habit,  and 
custom.  This  context  is  what  gives  the  dance 
its  meaning;  without  such  a  context,  the 
dance  is  open  to  interpretation.  For 
example  :  a  West  European  tourist  at  the 
Khajuraho  festival  saw  a  Bharata  Natyam 
dancer  portray  the  gesture  for  karuna  (both 
hands  in  katakamukha,  fingers  chafing; 
hands  move  forward  from  the  breast)  and 
asked,  Where  does  the  string  come  into  the 
story?  Model  D  describes  this 
self-referentiality : 

D/  A  -.  This  is  dance  about  violence. 

B  :  Do  the  movements  and  actions 
express  and  show  violence  ? 

A :  Yes. 

B  :  I  see,  it  is  a  dance  about  violence. 

But  it  is  possible  to  analyze  classical  dance 
from  a  modern  viewpoint.  The  ‘body’  of  a 
classical  form  reflects  its  milieu.  The  use  of 
the  upper  body  in  Kathakali  as  a  pillar  of 


strength  controlling  agile  limbs  has  a  martial 
quality,  akin  to  martial  arts  of  other  cultures, 
which  supports  its  major  subjects  concerns  - 
politics  and  war.  The  development  of  the 
style  is  a  natural  response  of  the  warrior 
community  to  the  emasculating  opjaression 
of  colonial  rule,  allowing  it  to  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  social  authority.  The  Manipuri 
maibi  dance  in  its  vigorous  movements  and 
concern  with  creation  reflects  the 
indigenous  system  of  the  Meitei  in  which 
women  hold  ritual  dominance  and 
economic  control;  alongside  it,  the  Rasa 
dances  show,  in  their  restrained  movements 
and  concern  with  devotion  to  a  male  god,  the 
later  developments  in  the  society  after  the 
enforcement  of  patriarchal  Hinduism  and 
the  constriction  of  women’s  roles.  Kathak 
shows  the  system  of  patronage  in  its  salaam 
and  performative  shows  of  virtuosity,  and 
reveals  the  intrigues  and  obsessions  of  court 
society  in  its  treatment  of  the  Krishna  theme. 
In  styles  which  centered  on  the  temple 
dancer,  like  Odissi  and  BharataNatyam,  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  strengths  of  the  female 
body  -  the  weight  of  the  pelvis  and  flexibility 
of  torso,  neck,  and  limbs,  combined  with 
emotive  expression  -  as  defined  in  a 
patriarchal  society;  the  main  concern  is  the 
man-woman  relationship,  in  keeping  with 
the  role  of  a  temple  dancer  as  a  servant  not 
only  to  the  gods  but  to  male  authority. 

The  dancer’s  body  is  thus  bearer  of  a  form, 
in  the  classical  context,  and  through  the 
form,  of  a  particular  historical  imprint.  But 
the  dancer’s  body  also  reflects  the 
relationship  of  the  form  to  the  society 
contemporaneous  with  the  body.  It  also 
reveals,  in  its  muscular  patterning,  the  social 
eye  in  relation  to  the  dancer. 

For  example,  if  we  begin  with  the  earliest 
models  of  BharataNatyam  which  we  find  in 
temple  sculpture  -  taking  those  of 
Chidambaram  as  a  central  focus  -  we  see 
certain  facts  to  be  generally  applicable  in  the 
semiotic  of  the  bodies1  represented,  in  spite 
of  regional  and  temporal  variations.  The 
spine  is  straight,  pelvis  and  shoulders  open, 
abdomen  relaxed,  joints  flexible,  head, 
hands  and  feet  supple.  The  bodies  bespeak 
naturalness  and  precision,  a  sense  of  strength 
which  is  flowing,  power  which  is  at  ease. 
There  is  never  evidence  of  strain;  although 
tension  may  be  there,  it  is  a  muscular/skeletal 
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pattern  in  the  control  of  the  dancer.  In  these 
ideal  representations,  the  flow  of  energy 
throughout  the  dancing  body  is  so  clear,  it 
brings  life  not  only  to  the  geometricity  of  the 
movement  but  also  to  the  stone  itself.  These 
are  bodies  integral  in  themselves. 
Historically,  they  represent  the  time  when 
the  dance  form  was  probably  most  in 
harmony  with  the  society  in  which  it  existed 
and,  as  a  result,  with  the  bodies  which 
danced. 

Moving  forward  in  time,  we  can  look  at 
photographs  of  the  devadasis  taken  by 
colonials  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
the  living  example  of  some  of  the  older 
exponents  of  the  form.  The  body  here  is 
essentially  externally  relaxed,  but  reveals 
held  inner  tension,  the  condition  of  ease  an 
external  layer  over  a  de-energized 
physicality.  Although  there  is  a  certain 
solidity  which  indicates  depth  of  breathing, 
the  shoulders  are  usually  turned  inwards,  the 
pelvis  either  too  far  backward  or  forward  of 
centre,  and  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  the  total 
fluidity  of  the  sculptures.  The  eyes  may  be 
unusually  and  deeply  expressive,  but 
technique  is  generally  de-emphasized, 
indicating  a  shift  away  from  the  body’s 
integrity  and  a  concentration  of  energies  in 
emotion.  These  bodies,  defensively 
self-conscious,  represent  the  historical 
period  in  which  the  devadasi  system  had 
come  into  conflict  with  newer  values.  The 
old  social  structure,  no  longer 
self-contained,  could  no  longer  offer 
self-justifying  support  to  the  system.  The 
dancers’  bodies  reflect  the  instability  and 
uncertainty  of  the  situation. 

As  the  final  example  we  may  look  at  the 
Bharata  Natyam  of  Kalakshetra.  The  revivalist 
movement  had  a  particular  sociopolitical 
agenda  which  dictated  the  parameters  of 
revivalist  culture.  In  this  case,  there  was  an 
outstanding  need  to  dissociate  the  form  from 
its  social  history.  Under  the  influence  of 
post-Victorian  puritanism,  sexuality  became 
the  culprit  responsible  for  the  decline  of  the 
dance  form,  and  the  devadasi-s,  out  of  a 
whole  system  of  exploitation  of  human 
sexuality  that  included  the  temple,  the  court, 
and  society  at  large,  became  the  scapegoats. 
In  denouncing  the  traditional  dancers’ 
historical  existence  while  appropriating 
their  tradition,  the  revivalist  movement  dealt 


a  severe  blow  to  the  original,  integral  link  of 
the  dance  with  human  physicality,  reduced 
from  sensuality  through  historical 
circumstance  to  sexuality;  from  the  holistic 
to  the  mechanical.  Thus,  the  geometry  of  the 
kalakshetra  technique  is  meticulous,  but  at 
the  cost  of  separation  of  upper  and  lower 
body.  This  is  evident  in  the  pulled-up 
abdominal  muscles  and  backward  sway  of 
the  pelvis  -  as  if  negating  the  openness  of  the 
mandala  position.  Linear  clarity  recalls  the 
sculptural  blueprint,  but  the 
two-dimensional,  staccato  quality 
characteristic  of  Kalakshetra  calls  for 
extraordinary  muscular  tension,  denying  the 
body’s  fluidity.  Even  abhinaya  is  pushed  far 
beyond  being  stylized  expression  and  set 
into  rigorous  technique.  The  Kalakshetra 
avoidance  of  overly  erotic  content  supports 
this  agenda.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
over  the  years,  individual  Kalakshetra- 
trained  exponents  have  relaxed  their  own 
parameters,  because  of  increased  popularity 
of  the  form,  their-own  acceptance  as  dancers 
in  the  public  sphere,  artistic  need,  or  even 
physical  injury. 

The  physical  body,  breath,  and  creative 
will  were  traditionally  all  subjected  to 
complete  indoctrination  through  the  process 
of  training.  Confronting  this  ‘given’  in  the 
present  time,  one  can  consider  the  example 
of  a  group  of  Bharata  Natyam  students  in 
Calcutta,  who  regularly  refer  to  a  mudra 
showing  ‘city’  (one  hand  raised  in  alapadma, 
the  other  hand  pointing  to  it  in  suchi)  as  the 
‘Ramakrishna  pose’  -  the  famous  image  of 
the  saint  in  samadhi.  Unlike  the  European 
tourist  whose  question  was  based  on 
ignorance,  the  students’  reference  reveals 
their  alienation  from  what  they  do  at  a  very 
different  level.  It  also  points  out  the  students’ 
dependence  on  signification  -  their  need  to 
give  a  meaning  to  the  movement  as  a  verbal 
memory  aid.  This  may  reflect  their 
internalization  of  the  present  state  of  much 
classical  training  -  learning  by  rote, 
dependence  on  literalness,  and  absence  of 
imaginative  freedom  independent  of 
literature. 

Contemporary  dance  has  the  freedom  to 
define  its  own  restricted  code  of 
communication  through  selection  and 
definition  of  formal  technical  methodology; 
and  thus,  to  move  towards  a  freedom  from 
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separation  of  form  from  life,  as  well  as  from 
the  need  for  form  to  define  itself  through 
signification,  a  contemporary  dancer  may 
also  rediscover  signification  in  a  totally  new 
context  of  form  which  will  itself  be  a 
reappraisal  of  signification.  The  dancer  can 
choose  either  to  submit  a  context  within 
which  the  work  of  art  and  viewer  may 
coexist,  or  to  leave  it  open  to  interpretation. 
This  choice  will  reflect  the  degree  of  control 
demanded  by  a  particular  dancer/dance  over 
the  process  of  communication.  The 
flexibility  of  contemporary  dance  language 
and  its  varied  concerns  will  increasingly 
reflect  the  increased  flexibility  of  society  and 
the  decline  of  definitions  and 
authoritarianism  in  thought.  The  degree  of 
control  exercised  by  the  individual  over  the 
moulding  of  both  movement  and  creative 
will,  will  also  reflect  the  individual’s 
relationship  to  society  at  that  moment. 

The  semiotic  question  for  contemporary 
dance,  and  the  semiotics  of  the  dancing  body 
will  necessarily  be  variable. 

E.  A :  This  is  a  dance  about  communal 
harmony. 

B  :  Define  “communal  harmony”. 

C  :  What  are  the  movements  doing  to 
the  body  that  is  doing  the 
movements  ?  Are  they  in  harmony  ? 

D  :  They  depict  harmony. 

E  :  They  have  to  be  said  to  depict 
harmony  ? 

F  :  Is  dance  depiction  ? 

And  so  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  succinct  definition  of 
contemporary  dance,  then  is  this  :  an 
individual’s  psychophysical  expression  in 
the  present  moment. 

Centering 

I  would  like,  here,  to  address  the  question 
of  training,  which  I  believe  is  a  question  of 
utmost  importance  for  the  contemporary 
dancer. 

The  traditional  training  methods  are,  in 
their  purest  sense,  complete  system  of 
psychophysical  indoctrination.  In  the 
present  climate  it  is  increasingly  possible  to 
isolate  the  systems  from  the  socio-historical 
situations  which  created  them  and  to  serve 
for  the  purpose  which  they  were  created. 
Indeed,  that  is  the  only  way  for  contemporary 
dance  to  find  sources  and  still  retain  a 
contemporary  sensibility.  Now,  when  the 


training  systems  no  longer  exist  as  complete 
ways  of  life  but  as  elements  within  the 
fragmented  context  of  our  world,  the  forms 
will  of  necessity  collide  with  the  diverse 
physical  imprints  of  the  individual  dancers. 
The  practical  results  of  these  collisions  are 
psychophysical  tension,  strain,  and  injury. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  any  form  exists  as  a 
pure  entity,  or,  perhaps  more  importantly, 
that  it  ever  did.  What  we  inherit  today  is 
altered  through  transmission  and  history  and 
changed  by  every  body  and  situation. 
However,  the  present  body  of  the  dancer 
particularly  in  the  urban  or  semi-urban 
Indian  context  undergoes  far  more,  and 
farther  reaching  changes  at  the  hands  of 
history  and  environment,  than  ever  before.  It 
is  subjected  physically  to  polluted  air  and 
water,  psychologically  to  sociocultural 
bombardment,  it  is  buffeted  by  the  physical 
tensions  of  a  technological  environment  and 
distorted  by  increased  mental  activity.  This 
body  is  less  and  less  in  touch  with  its  own 
physicality  and  a  victim  of  the  delinking  of 
internal  energies  of  mind,  breath,  emotion, 
will,  and  being.  This  delinking  is  part  of  the 
worldwide  hurtling  towards  selfdestruction, 
in  humanity  and  in  society,  that  is  related  to 
the  processes  of  power.  Over  this  essentially 
fragmented  being,  training  will  place  its  own 
layer. 

However,  our  period  of  history  is  also 
marked  by  an  abundance  of  information 
about  the  human  being.  Science  and 
philosophy,  the  rational  and  the  intuitive,  the 
analytical  and  the  holistic2,  intersect  with 
increasing  frequency,  like  the  circle  and  line 
fusing  to  become  a  spiral  -  or  a  double  helix. 

The  contemporary  dancer  is  one  who 
approaches  dance  through  thought  and 
experience  -  a  fundamentally  different  being 
from  the  traditional  dancer.  The 
contemporary  dancer  must  therefore  find  his 
or  her  own  points  of  integration. 

With  all  the  available  information,  and  the 
increasing  accessibility  of  forms,  I  wonder  if 
the  point  of  beginning  for  the  contemporary 
dancer  is  not  the  point  of  stillness,  possibly 
the  most  difficult  to  truly  achieve,  and  a 
training  in  itself.  This  point  is  what  I  call  the 
central  training  base  of  mind  and  body.  From 
this  balanced  base,  which  can  be  gleaned 
from  any  number  of  essentially  spiritual, 
holistic  practices,  it  is  possible  to  examine, 
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explore,  and  interpret  form.  The  individual 
is  enabled  to  work  with  form  from  a  uniquely 
individual  standpoint  while  overcoming  the 
problem  of  historical  and  personal  imprints, 
because  the  base  imprint  has  itself  been 
re-examined  and  recreated. 

Such  an  approach  is  also  deeply  respectful 
of  the  dancer’s  being.  It  enables  the  dancer 
to  explore  his  or  her  own  creativity  to  its 
fullest,  without  becoming  a  vehicle  for  a 
given  form.  In  my  view,  this  individualistic 
approach  is  intrinsic  to  the  root  philosophies 
of  art  on  the  Indian  subcontinent,  where  art 
is  a  means  of  self-development  and  the  quest 
to  communicate  at  the  moment  of 
performance,  the  refined  essences  of  one’s 
being. 

This  approach  allows  the  dancer  to 
explore  his  or  her  physical  capacity  while 
respecting  the  body’s  integrity.  In  other 
words,  the  body  of  the  dancer  always  has  its 
own  presence  and  being,  regardless  of  the 
form  explored.  The  centre  is  developed  and 
remains  integral,  a  constant  which  by 
distancing  the  dancer  from  the  form,  offers  a 
point  of  clarity  from  which  discoveries  can 
be  made  in  the  moment  of  movement. 

Actual  work  along  these  lines  over  the  last 
ten  years  at  Dancers’  Guild,  Calcutta  has 
shown  that  such  an  approach  actually 
increases  a  dancer’s  physical  ability  while 
minimizing  the  aspect  of  physical  risk  that  is  a 
concomitant  of  the  tyranny  of  technique. 
Perhaps  paradoxically,  working  in  this  way 
helps  a  dancer  to  physically  imbibe  and 
convey  different  techniques,  because  it 
teaches  the  body  to  understand  - 1 
emphasize,  the  body  -  the  links  between 
different  movements,  through  the  strength 
of  the  centre.  An  abstract  understanding  of 
movement  can  develop  through 
conceptualizing  any  movement  in  terms  of 
its  external  dynamic  (relationship  to  space) 
and  its  internal  quality  (relationship  to  self.) 

Through  the  development  of  the  training 
base  of  mind,  breath,  emotion,  will,  and 
being,  the  individual  can  complement 
physical  training  and  be  empowered  to  be  in 
control  of  the  movement  in  all  senses  of  the 
word  -  an  internal  move  beyond  the 
sociopolitical  processes  of  power.  In  terms 
of  thought  processes,  such  a  base  provides  a 
starting  point  that  is  itself  beyond  linearity, 


logic,  and  linguistic  tyranny.  There  is  less 
dependence  on  an  intervening  intellectual 
journey,  except  as  a  communicational 
support,  because  it  is  a  base  of  direct 
experience. 

The  body  is  trained  to  think,  the  mind  is 
trained  to  move.  Creativity  is  not  a  later 
adjunct  of  training,  but  consciously 
developed  throughout  the  process.  The 
relationship  between  body  and  training  is  no 
longer  patriarchal;  self  and  process  are 
integrated. 

We  are  thereby  given  the  radical  freedom  to 
realize  that  any  movement  regardless  of  its 
source,  can  be  dance;  can  become  our  dance, 
because  we  are  looking  at  movement  in 
terms  of  dynamics  and  qualities.  In  this,  we 
are  freed  from  the  overwhelming  ‘burden’ 
of  inherited  tradition  -  not  through  rejection 
of  tradition,  but  through  reclamation  of 
tradition  on  our  own  terms,  a  tradition  that 
has  been  colonized  throughout  history  not 
only  by  external  forces  but  by  our  own 
selves.  We  are  also  enabled  to  see  sources  of 
movement  and  inspiration  in  realms  outside 
the  boundaries  of  tradition  and  inherited 
thought. 

Such  a  reappraisal  cannot  be  based  on 
militancy  -  thought  anger  and  rebelliousness 
may  be  its  primary  fuels.  Ultimately,  these  are 
processes  which  are  compassionate  to  the 
individual,  to  his  or  her  environment,  and  to 
his  or  her  social  and  personal  history.  The 
‘leaving  behind’  of  authoritarian  strictures  in 
terms  of  training  thus  demands  a  high  degree 
of  personal  commitment  and  a  sense  of  deep 
responsibility  of  self,  environment,  and 
history. 


NOTES  AND  REFERENCE 

1.  I  mean  the  diverse  signification  of  the 
moving  body,  here  seen  from  a  Socio 
historical  perspective 

2.  I  use  such  dualistic  terms  as  a  result  of 
inherited  modes  of  communication.  At 
the  same  time  I  recognize  their 
inadequacy. 

3.  Not  religious.  I  use  ‘spiritual’  in  the  sense 
of ‘nondualistic’,  and  ‘beyond 
institutionalized  structures. 

1.  I  use  this  in  the  sense  of  'carefully  chosen 
rather  than  in  a  qualitative  sense. 
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India  has  been  the  historic  melting  pot  of 
centuries  yet,  after  forty-six  years  of 
Independence,  the  Golden  Age  of 
Sanskritism  still  dominates  cultural 
expression  in  theory  though  not  in  actual 
practice.  Nonverbal  aspects  of  performance 
however  subversive,  are  officially  voiceless, 
and  therefore  invisible.  Dancers, 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  electricity  and 
coolants,  seek  to  recreate  a  mythic  past 
through  the  twentieth  century  sensibilities. 
Songs  of  intimate  devotion  are  performed 
on  proscenium  stages,  which  are  traditional 
Anglo-European  spaces  designed  for 
separation  not  intimacy.  Audiences  clap  after 
performances.  This  formal  response  is  but 
one  mark  of  the  insidious  lingering  effects  of 
Anglo-Euro-American  culture.  The  indelible 
imprints  of  present  and  recent  histories  of 
colonization  are  denied  even  as  they  persist. 

My  work  seeks  to  acknowledge  the 
intercultural  realities  of  our  daily  lives  that 
are  constantly  in  evidence  but  ignored  in 
cultural  expression.  I  seek  to  place  their 
significance  in  a  value  system  that  becomes 
defined  as  choices  are  made  in  response  to 
changing  circumstances.  The  splits  and  gaps 
between  past  ideologies  and  present 
realities,  words  and  actions,  concepts  and 
direct  personal  experience  (pratyaksha)  are 
at  the  base  of  my  choreography.  These 
unconfronted  unacknowledged  splits  need 
attention  or  wounds  (sanskaras)  of 
colonialism,  fundamentalism,  all  ‘isms,’  will 
never  heal. 

I  dance  to  heal  the  disparate  conflicts 
between  the  cultures  that  most  deeply  touch 
my  existence.  Truth  is  for  ever  on  the  margin 
between  the  established  past  and  the 
challenging  future. 

Truth  is  ever  on  the  razor’s  edge  between 
cultural  properties. 

Truth  is  a  bottomless  hole. 

Truth  flashes  in  an  instant  and  goes 
unseen. 

My  dance  is  my  Reality. 

My  work  and  life  is  liminal.1 
Perhaps  it  does  not  matter  what  “Art”  is. 
Whose  “Art”  is  meant  by  that  word  anyway  ? 
My  work  is  interculturally  interactive.  It 
has  been  informed  by  several  vocabularies. 
In  the  chronological  order  in  which  I  studied 
and  performed  individually  and  collectively 
these  vocabularies,  they  are  Hatha  yoga, 


Indian  sculpture,2  classical  ballet,  Bharata 
Natyam,  the  Graham,  Cunningham, 
Horton/Ailey  techniques  and  other  modern 
and  post-modern  dances  (Photograph  l).3 

Scholar,  Indophile  and  rasika  Joan 
Erdman  finds  my  work  “programmatic  :”4 
When  pressed  for  an  explanation,  she 
explained  that  the  choreography  as  well  as 
the  links  between  movements  are  rule 
generated.  In  seeking  to  integrate  the 
disparate  vocabularies,  influences  and 
experiences  in  my  life,  I  have  consciously 
sought  to  arrive  at  a  structural  integrity  in  the 
inner  layers  of  my  choreography. 

Many  of  the  movements  and  dances  I 
create  can  be  found  described  in  the  Natya 
Shastra.  It  is  out  of  sheer  necessity  that  I  point 
this  out  to  those  who  refuse  to  see.  That  I 
would  consider  making  that  claim  is  an 
indication  of  the  value  that  is  given  to 
sanskritization  in  our  culture.  Equally  do  I 
honour  those  deeply  intimate  experiences 
of  the  sheer  joy  of  physicality,  the 
intoxication  of  the  pleasures  of  this 
instrument,  my  body,  when  it  is  well  tuned.5 

My  research  started  very  simply  when 
Ananda  Shankar  presented  me  in  1970  a  tape 
of  some  music  he  had  just  recorded.  The 
integration  of  the  sounds  of  a  Moog 
synthesizer  and  sitar,  the  tonalities  of  Indian 
music  and  western  melodic  structures 
inspired  me.  I  began  to  experiment  with 
indulging  in  exactly  those  kinds  of 
movement  dynamics  that  my  body  wanted  to 
express  but  which  were  the  antithesis  of  the 
kind  of  movement  that  I  was  then  performing 
as  a  member  of  Pearl  Lang’s  dance  company. 
Images  of  the  yakshis  at  Sanchi,  where  I  had 
visited  as  a  teenager  spontaneously  entered 
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the  work.  The  dance  was  to  be  an  exploration 
of  the  quality  lasya,  and  this  was  what  it  was 
first  named.  Later  an  expanded  version  of 
this  choreography  became  a  staple  work  in 
the  repertory  of  the  dance  company  of  my 
friend  Tina  Yuan  of  the  Alvin  Ailey  company 
during  their  tour  of’Taiwan  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  a  festival  of  dances  at  Bryant  Park,  New 
York  in  1971  the  early  solo  version  of 
Yakshi  (Photograph  2)  was  noticed  :  “an” 
interesting  piece  to  sitar  and  synthesizer, 
combining  her  country’s  classical  dance  style 
with  the  far-more-body-conscious 
techniques  of  American  modern.”6  These 
two  little  lines  set  me  up  for  two  years  of 
performances  with  a  dance  company  that 
travelled  across  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  Caribbean  Islands  and 
some  of  the  best  theatres  in  New  York. 

In  1973  when  the  United  States 
Information  Service  (USIS)  invited  me  to 
present  a  series  of  lecture-demonstrations 
across  India,  people  thought  ‘modern  dance’ 
meant  the  rumba,  tango  and  waltz.  When  I 
tried  to  explain  before  the  performances  that 
my  work  was  intercultural  people  said  ‘How 
can  that  be  ?  East  is  East  and  West  is . . .  ?  At  best 
they  expected  some  kind  of  filmi  exotica. 
After  the  performances  the  reactions  were 
open  and  excited.7  Bewilderment  and 
enthusiasm  surrounded  all  our 
performances  on  this  tour  and  the  next  tour 
of  my  company  The  Mandala  Dance  Theatre 
(Photograph  3)  consisting  of  eight  dancers 
from  New  York  including  guest  artist  Yuriko. 
News  reports  either  noted  or  attempted  to 
clarify  the  prevailing  confusions.8 

The  responses,  especially  of  the  college 
students,  seemed  to  suggest  that  they  shared 
my  need  to  integrate  the  disparate  elements 
of  our  culture  in  our  time  and  make 
accessible  the  heritage  of  the  past. 
Yaksha-Yakshi  (1974)  was  described  as  an  : 

‘outstanding  dance  which  captures  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  Indian  classical  dance 
ethos.’9 

In  March  1974,  said  a  Bombay  newspaper, 
‘An  Indian  girl  made  dance  history  recently. 
She  launched  contemporary  dance  on  the 
stage  in  India.  It  held  her  audience 
spellbound...10 

A  succession  of  similar  explorations 
followed.  Rangilo/Exercise  1  (1978  ; 
Photograph  4)  experimented  for  example 
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with  transforming  symmetrical  shapes  from 
one  vocabulary  into  its  nearest 
corresponding  symmetrical  shape  in  another 
vocabulary.11  Similarly  several  works  that 
explored  abstract  choreographic 
relationships  followed  between  1974-1982. 
Asana,  in  slow  motion  emphasized  the 
fluidity  of  Hatha  yoga  asana  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Devi  Stotram.12 
Though  the  choreography  for  the  opera 
Lakme,  was  based  upon  my  modern  dance 
and  Bharata  Natyam  training,  it  had  to  be 
taught  to  classically  trained  ballet  dancers  in 
France,  who  brought  another  dimension  of 
interculturality  into  their  performance.13 

In  The  Solkattu  Game,  commissioned  by 
the  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  in  1987  the 
movement  patterns  follow  the  solkattu 
structures,  but  many  of  the  movements  were 
inspired  by  the  moods  and  tensions  of  the 
dancers  and  by  their  responses  to  Bharata 
Natyam.  Also  in  the  genre  of  abstract 
explorations  relating  contemporary  and 


Indian  ‘classical’  dance  is  the  post-minimal 
sixakam  choreographed  for  six  young 
dancers  in  Bombay  and  commissioned  by 
the  Bombay  Arts  Festival  1987. 14 

In  1989  and  1993  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
restage  a  dance  entitled  Shringara  -  A  Piece 
for  You  and  Three  Dancers.  The  music 
specially  composed  by  Nicolas 
Naylor-Leyland  involved  instruments  and 
stylistic  elements  from  the  various  cultures 
that  co-exist  in  very  close  proximity  in  New 
York  city.  The  music  included  Radha 
Thomas’s  sensuous  voice  scatting  in  Carnatic 
style  which  provided  a  very  special  flavour. 
The  choreography  is  constructed  so  that  each 
individual  dancer  was  offered  the 
opporunity  to  participate  creatively  in 
developing  her  role,  while  the  unity  of  the 
concept  and  close  co-ordination  of  activities 
was  still  maintained.  In  the  recent 
performance  at  the  opening  of  the  21st 
Annual  Conference  on  South  Asia  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  Parul  Shah  created  the  role  of  the 
Bharata  Natyam  dancer,  and  Purnima  Shah 
played  the  Kathak  dancer.  The  program 
notes  explained  that  the  dance  was  dedicated 
to  the  first  generation  of  South  Asian  young 
adults  born  and  growing  up  in  the  United 
States  between  cultures.  As  teen-agers  they 
are  torn  between  conflicting  value  systems. 
To  date  or  not  to  date’  is  their  problem. 
Three  viewpoints  about  Shringara  are 
juxtaposed  or  presented  sequentially,  and 
the  question  posed,  “Which  Shringara  (inner 
erotic  sentiment)  does  one  choose  ?  Is  there 
a  choice  ?”15 
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Often  a  strong  emotional  experience  has 
triggered  the  choreography  of  a  dance.  In 
these  situations,  the  music  and  the 
movements  have  been  abstract,  but  were 
chosen  for  their  sympathy  with  the 
experience  I  wished  to  project.  Whispers 
(1975  ;  Photograph  5)  recalls  the  setting  sun. 
Puri  Night  (1974)  recalls  the 
phosphorescent  foam  of  the  ocean  on  a 
moonlit  night  on  the  beach  at  Puri  where 
space  and  time  expanded  into  the 
inexpressible. 

Incredible 

Puri 

night 

spirit 

seduction 

fear 

Anew  day.16 

The  music  for  this  dance  was  Raga 
Chandrakauns  played  on  the  rudra  vlna  by 
Zia  Muhiyuddin  Dagar  and  it  was  included  in 
the  repertory  of  my  1978  performances  in 
India  as  was  Amrit  (Photograph  6). 

Amrit  was  about  the  simultaneous 
experience  of  extremes  of  emotion.  It  was 
composed  as  I  was  getting  ready  to  leave  New 
York  ‘for  good’  in  1977,  and  returning  to 
India.  The  excitement  of  the  direction  I  had 
chosen  and  the  pull  of  old  ties  wrenched  in 
opposite  directions,  and  in  between  I 
discovered  a  rainbow  !17 

In  1980  I  became  involved  with  exploring 
narrative.  The  simple  groundwork  had 
already  been  laid  with  my  choreography  of 
Roberta  Flack’s  The  First  Time 
choreographed  and  performed  in  India  in 
1978.  My  friend  Nada  Clyne  composed  a  set 
of  three  songs  in  the  style  of  American  folk 
ballads  and  based  on  her  inner  experiences 
while  she  stayed  in  an  ashram  at  Ganeshpuri 
(Photograph  7).  Clyne  accompanied  herself 
with  an  autoharp  and  also  participated  in  the 
choreographic  and  interpretative  process. 
The  dance  is  already  described  in  my  earlier 
article  where  I  wrote  :  ‘These  dances 
sustained  me  inwardly  and  as  repertory. 
Something  in  the  act  of  performing  them 
seemed  to  lead  me  closer  to  emotions  and 
energies  deep  inside  and  beyond  my 
comprehension.  My  relationship  to  these 
dances  changed  when  Baba  passed  away  in 
1982. ’18  I  no  longer  perform  these  dances. 


Amrit 
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Traditionalists  questioned  my  inclusion  of 
hasta-s  for  the  narrative  sections  and  adavus 
in  the  nritta  (abstract  dance)  sections.  Yet  in 
current  post-modern  works,  clearly 
identifiable  (as  opposed  to  plagiarized 
movements)  movements  from  the  works  of 
earlier  choreographers,  are  cited  and 
framed.  With  the  hindsight  provided  by  this 
global  development  in  aesthetics,  my  earlier 
claim  to  the  right  to  incorporate  in  my  own 
work  the  ‘time  tested  means  of  strengthening 
the  mind  and  deepening  experience  that 
Bharata  Natyam  dancers  have  available  to 
them’  seems  validated.19 

‘Angikam  bhuvanam  yasya  vachikam’ 
goes  the  dhyana  shloka  in  Sanskrit...  At  the 
Music  Academy  (Aug  23)  I  watch  a  totally 
different  interpretation  of  this.  The  idiom  is 
unimaginable  -  the  Martha  Graham 
technique  of  modern  dance  !20  The  song  is 
in  English  but  the  expression  is  of  an  abstract 
Indian  philosophical  idea.  The  precision  of 
her  style  becomes  a  kind  of  moving  diagram 
(yantra)....  The  dancer  has  communicated.  I 
recognize  ‘angikam’.... 

Her  body  is  western  with  years  of  training 
in  various  modern  dance  techniques.  The 
movements  are  precise  and  ruthlessly 
professional  but  somehow  Indianness  shows 
through...’21 


My  next  few  narrative  and  emotional 
dances  have  no  sung  texts.  Hasta-s  are 
extensively  utilized  in  a  section  of  Winds  of 
Shiva  entitled  ‘Birth  of  the  Stars’,  where  a 
modern-dance  attack  and  physicality’  were 
‘smoothly  blended’  with  the  hasta  mudra.22 
To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  detailed 
meanings  of  the  hasta,  the  dance  was  still 
accessible.23 

Working  in  dual  sensibilities  and 
vocabularies  is  as  full  of  possibilities  as  it  is 
limiting.  Each  culture  and  each  dance 
vocabulary  has  its  taboos  and  its  hallowed 
criteria.  Working  interculturally  involves 
many  frames  of  reference.  It  can  make 
people  uncomfortable  because  their  frames 
of  reference  are  higgledy  piggledized. 
Alternatively,  intercultural  dances  can 
stimulate  new  realizations,  new  possibilities. 
I  have  had  my  share  of  both  aspects  of  this 
process. 

In  intercultural  performances,  what  is 
familiar  to  the  viewer  is  taken  for  granted,  is 
transparent.  The  ‘other’  elements  of  the  same 
dance  are  always  opaque,  and  reflect  the  split 
between  what  is  intended  and  what  is 
expected.  Critics,  impresarios  and  dance 
educators  in  each  culture  expect  the 
performance  to  conform  to  their  concepts  of 
what  ‘Contemporary  Indian  dance’  should 
be.  They  feel  that  if  the  dance  is  to 
communicate,  it  should  succeed  on  their 
terms.  Yet  if  the  choreographer  were  to 
adopt  different  criteria  for  different 
performances  what  would  happen  to  the 
integrity  of  the  dance,  and  its  cultural 
moorings  ?24 

On  the  other  side  are  those  avant  garde 
events  that  do  indeed  affirm  and  celebrate 
complexities.  Many  provocative  arguments 
and  discussions  arose  at  an  international 
festival  of  solo  performances  by  nine  women 
in  experimental  theater  in  which  I 
participated  in  January  1987.  The  event  was 
held  appropriately  enough  at  The  Double 
Edge  Theater  in  Boston.  The  title  Electra  had 
‘something  to  do  with  independence  and 
rebellion.  We  did  not  want  somebody  who 
was  clear.  We  wanted  someone  who  was 
complex  and  made  her  own  choices.’25 

Winds  of  Shiva  (1984  ;  Photograph  8)  is  a 
multilayered  personal  representation  of 
Creation  cosmologies.  The  narrative,  as 
originally  conceived  by  Igor  Wakhevitch  was 
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based  on  physical  theories.  As  we  worked 
together,  a  cosmological  perspective 
gradually  ‘leaked’  into  the  dance  until  it 
permeated  throughout  and  replaced  the 
earlier  more  ‘scientific’  imagery. 
Co-incidentally,  the  cover  of  the  program  for 
the  East-West  Encounter  where  this  was  first 
featured  shows  lines  of  force  superimposed 
upon  the  classic  icon  of  Shiva  Nataraja  (the 
Dancer.)  representing  a  Capraesque 
merging  of  Indian  cosmology  and  quantum 
physics. 

Winds  of  Shiva  is  not  about  Hinduism,  an 
Oriental  perception  of  it,  or  about  religiosity, 
though  recent  Hindu  fundamentalists  had 
claimed  it  as  serving  their  ends.26  The 
hindsight  of  having  performed  this-  dance 
over  ten  years  in  five  countries,  has  shown 
that  the  work  is  about  archetypes.  Dance 
critic  Shanta  Serbjeet  Singh  (and  others 
later)  associated  the  dance  with  the  Rig  Vedic 
hymns  imbued  with  wonder  at  the 
awesomeness  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the 
universe.27  The  play  of  light  and  dark  in 
‘Meditation’  reflects  my  ongoing 
involvement  with  the  oppositions  inherent 
in  Zarathushtrianism.28  The  music  for  the 
same  section  is  reminiscent  of  the  tonalities 
of  music  associated  with  the  ashram  in 
Pondicherry  where  the  composer, 
Wakhevitch  now  resides.  Permeating 
through  all  these  layerings  of  associations, 
are  those  of  the  individual  creative  processes 
of  the  collaborators. 

In  terms  of  percentages  of  perspiration  to 
inspiration,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the 
choreography  for  Draupadi’s  Saree  (1980  ; 
Photograph  9)  was  not  mine.  It  was  a  gift.  I 
‘saw’  the  dance  with  my  eyes  closed,  and 
even  as  I  reconstructed  what  I  had  seen,  I  was 
not  conscious  of  its  truths  till  critics  told  me 
what  they  were....29  Deep  Inside  (1980  ; 
Photograph  10)  and  Asana  similarly  have  also 
been  mysterious  gifts. 

‘In  Deep  Inside  her  sitting  postures  with 
flexion  of  the  legs  were  superb,  reminiscen 
of  Karana-s  of  Chidambaram.  She  is  poised  at 
a  moment  from  where  her  flights  in  to 
creativity  are  just  exquisite.’30 

The  artisans  of  India’s  ancient  arts 
perceived  their  work  as  a  process  of  giving 
form  to  forces  beyond  themselves. 
Fascinated,  I  wondered  if  it  was  possible  to 
make  this  connection  and  re-birth  a  dance  at 
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Computer  image  each  performance.  I  set  myself  the 
projected  on  dangerous  task  of  seeking  publicly  this 
Coorlawala  unpredictable  and  very  special  connection 

(Meditating)  anew  with  each  performance  of  ‘Meditating.  ’ 

In  this  dance  improvisation  is  an  essential 
ingredient.  The  other  component  consists  of 
the  now  internalized  rules  for  manipulating 
adavu  in  space  and  time,  and  incorporating 
movements  from  my  multi-lingual 
vocabulary  of  movement  with  the  spatial 
environment  of  this  dance.  Beautiful 
multidimensional  geometric  projections  of 
light  covered  the  entire  stage,  my  moving 
body  and  the  background  (Photograph  11). 
Performing  this  work  demands  intense 
multifocussed  attention  on  minute  details  of 
movements  and  on  the  everchanging 
musical,  emotional  and  spatial  environments 
in  which  this  dance  is  performed.  By 


deliberately  choosing  a  very  open  structure 
for  this  dance  as  opposed  to  set  sequences  of 
movement,  I  hoped  that  a  kind  of  truth)  a 
sensitivity  to  each  time  and  place  would 
emerge.  While  each  performance  of 
‘Meditating’  reflects  a  performer’s  own 
internal  baggage  at  that  time,  I  have  learned 
that  each  event  is  also  a  unique  result  of  its 
time,  place,  sponsor  and  audience. 

India  is  my  home  and  source  of 
inspiration.  I  am  often  asked  why  I  do  not 
perform  here  more  often.  Here,  I  have  never 
had  access  to  a  dance  studio  with  adequate 
floors  except  for  eighteen  months  while  I 
was  a  Bhaba  Fellow.  How  can  a  dancer 
perform  without  rehearsing  ? 

For  my  work,  like  most  dancers  whose 
dance  involves  any  elevation,  I  need  sprung 
floors.  Lack  of  it  affects  choreography  and  my 
ability  to  move.  The  arrangements  that 
precede  performances  are  nightmares, 
inspite  of  paying  qualified  light  and  sound 
technicians,  inspite  of  negotiating  rehearsal 
schedules  months  and  weeks  in  advance  with 
theatre  personnel.  In  a  very  prestigious 
theatre  where  my  show  was  to  complete  a 
festival,  a  limited  time  slot  had  been  allotted. 
When  all  the  technical  crew  and  rented 
lighting  equipment  arrived  as  scheduled,  a 
film  was  being  projected  in  the  theatre,  with 
three  persons  watching! 

In  other  countries  there  seems  to  be  more 
respect  and  understanding  of  what  needs  to 
be  accomplished  to  support  a  performance. 
For  example,  in  Japan,  I  had  sent  my  own 
hand  drawn  sketch  of  light  arrangements  in 
advance.  To  my  dismay  they  had  allotted  an 
exceptionally  short  rehearsal  timing.  Yet 
despite  the  language  problems,  my  rehearsal 
ended  before  schedule,  for  the  lights  and 
musical  acoustics  were  to  my  total 
satisfaction.  For  twenty-five  years,  whenever 
I  have  been  in  India  I  have  worked  in  difficult 
circumstances,  on  hard  rehearsal  floors,  and 
hard  stages.  Now  fifty  percent  of  the  cartilage 
has  been  removed  from  one  knee  whose 
anterior  cruciate  ligament  is  also  severely 
damaged.  The  cartilage  in  the  other  knee  is 
also  torn.  Still  I  dance. 

Looking  back  at  the  choreographic 
developments  over  the  last  twenty-five  years 
in  India,  much  has  changed.  I  notice  that 
artists  of  the  ‘pure’  classical  forms,  are  now 
experimenting  with  ‘fusions’  of  dual  or  even 
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multiple  vocabularies.  The  use  of  hatha  yoga 
asana  and  slow-motion  adavu  as  I  performed 
them  at  the  East-West  Dance  Encounter  in 
1984,  have  been  also  explored  with  great 
effect  by  no  less  than  Chandralekha,  who 
brings  her  own  special  perceptions  and 
innovations  to  the  field.  Jazz  and  ballet 
trained  dancers  in  Bombay  are  curious  about 
liaising  Bharata  Natyam.  The  music  for  my 
first  dance  Yakshi  (1970),  was  electronic 
fusion  music,  and  Wakhevitch’s  electronic 
music  for  Winds  of  Shiva  (1984)  preceded 
the  New  Age  movement.  Subsequently  many 
innovative  choreographers  have  included 
elctronic  elements  in  their  music  scores. 

When  I  introduced  the  use  of  side-lighting 
in  1967,  the  producers  and  tecnicians 
thought  it  all  very  strange.  At  this  same 
performance,  Astad  Deboo  was  one  of 
eighteen  dancers  who  were  selected  by 
audition  to  dance  in  my  first  commissioned 
modern  work  in  India  at  theBallavbhai  Patel 
stadium.  Bharat  Sharma  attended  one  of  my 
workshops  on  modern  dance  in  1978,  and 
was  motivated  enough  to  get  from  me  letters 
of  introduction  to  Jacob’s  Pillow  Dance 
Festival,  and  the  Asian  Cultural  Council.  His 
dedication  and  talent  stood  us  proud  in  both 
events.  From  my  many  workshops 
sponsored  by  different  cultural  bodies  and 
universities  in  India,  I  have  friends  in  the 
dance  field,  whose  ongoing  commitment  to 
independent  work  is  important  to  me.  My 
only  regret  is  that  there  is  not  more 
community  among  dancers,  and  that 
minority  expressions  are  devalued. 

Once  upon  a  time,  I  longed  for  guru. 
Someone  who  would  take  all  responsibility 
for  my  perfect  and  painless  evolution  as  an 
artist ;  who  would  hand  me  a  readymade 
repertory  of  dances,  each  one  a  glowing 
jewel.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  I  had  to  create 
for  myself  the  dances  I  wanted  to  dance.  As  I 
keep  dancing,  each  dance  reflects  changes  in 
perceptions.  The  list  is  long  of  the  many 
artistes,  gurus  and  rasika-s,  who  have 
inspired  me  with  their  love  of  their  dance. 
An  article  like  this  would  be  incomplete  if  I 
did  not  acknowledge  my  debt  to  the  one  who 
opened  the  door  of  discovery  to  the  creativity 
and  strength  inside  myself,  Baba  Muktananda 
and  to  her  who  supports  the  continuance  of 
the  processes,  Gurumayi. 

I  dance  for  love. 


Love  cannot  be  performed. 

Love  cannot  be  switched  on  and  off. 
Love  is  or  is  not  there. 

NOTES  AND  REFERENCE 

1  ‘Liminal’  as  in  between  categories. 

2  At  St.  Xavier’s  College,  Bombay,  I  was  awarded  the 
Heras  Memorial  Award  for  my  interest  in  Ancient 
Indian  art  history. 

3  Since  1970  I  have  performed  publicly,  in  dances 
choreographed  by  Alvin  Ailey,  Talley  Beatty,  Major 
Burchfield,  Carmen  DeLavallade,  Louis  Johnson, 
Shree  Mohanrao  Kallianpurkar,  Pearl  Lan,  Sun  Ock 
Lee,  Daniel  Maloney,  Yvonne  Rainer,  Mrinalini 
Sarabhai,  Padma  Subrahmanyam,  Anna  Sokolow,  Kei 
Takei,  Yuriko  and  others. 

4  Personal  communication,  Chicago,  November  9, 1992. 

5  See  Comments  on  Body  in  interview  with  Mandakini 
Trivedi  The  Sunday  Times  of  India  Jan  17, 1992. 

6  Robb  Baker  :  “Liberated  Dance  :  Out  of  the  Concert 
Hall  and  into  the  Streets”  Dance  Magazine  [New  York 
Spring  1970.] 

7  For  example,  during  our  lecture  demonstration  at 
the  National  School  of  Drama  in  New  Delhi,  there 
was  a  power  failure.  The  students  simply  would  not 
accept  that  the  event  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  In 
the  stifling  heat  of  a  small  overpacked  unventilated 
auditorium  my  partner  Major  H.  Burchfield  and  I 
carried  on  at  their  insistence  by  the  light  of  a  gas  lamp 
and  with  no  sound  ! 

8  Wohl,  Elizabeth  and  Frank,  “Dance  for  The  New 
India.”  Span,  [U.S.I.S.]July  1972.  Dnyaneshwar 
Nadkarni  The  Financial  Express,  March  3, 1974. 
Geeta  Doctor,  “Interpretations"  Parsiana  Feb.-Mar. 
1974.  pp.33-35.  Kothari,  Sunil.  “Where  the  Body 
Speaks.”  Evening  News  of  India  22  Mar.  1975. 
Jam-e-Jamshed  Bombay  12  March  1982.  and  others. 

9  Shanta  Serbjeet  Singh  :  “A  Symbol  of  Beauty.” 
Hindustan  Times  8  March  1974. 

10  Karaka,  Ratan,  “Indian  Girl  Makes  Dance  History.” 
The  Current.  March  16, 1974. 

1 1  This  and  other  dances  in  the  repertory  of  Uttara 
Dances  have  been  described  in  :  Uttara  Coorlawala  : 
“In  Search  of  A  Meeting  Place  of  East  and  West 
Through  Dance  “NCPA  Quarterly  Journal  Vol.  XII. 
No.  2.  [Bombay :  National  Centre  for  Performing 
Arts  1984]  Also  Uttara  Coorlawala  “A  Homi  Bhaba 
Fellowship  Report.  1986  Unpublished  document  in 
the  archives  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  New  Delhi  and 
the  National  Center  for  Performing  arts,  Bombay. 

12  World  Premier  at  Le  Grand  Theatre  du  Tours, 
France.  May  6, 1980. 

13  February  27-March  1  1981  at  Le  Grand  Theatre  de 
Tours,  France 

14  The  cast  included  Dodo  Bhujwala,  Shaimak  Davar, 
Glen  D’Mello,  Neesha  Jhaveri,  Yasmin  Stafford, 
Karla  Singh,  Vikram  Kapadia  and  Sita  Mani 
(alternate).  The  venue  was  The  Nehru  Auditorium, 
Nov  22, 1987. 

13  Program  of  performance  at  Mitchell  Theatre, 
University  of  Madison-Wisconsin,  November  6, 
1992.  The  program  was  co-sponsored  by  South 
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Asian  Area  Center,  the  Dance  Program,  the 
Asian-American  Studies  Program  and  the 
Asian/Experimental  Theatre  Programs. 

16  Program  note  from  a  performance  in  Vidyamandir 
Auditorium,  Calcutta,  Dec  13, 1977.  Sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Information  Service,  Calcutta. 

17  The  music  of  the  dance  Amrit  was  composed  for 
me  by  Stanley  B.  Sussman,  conductor  and  composer 
with  the  Martha  Graham  Company,  Nureyev  and 
Friends,  The  Cleveland  Symphony  ballet  and  other 
modern  dance  groups.  He  also  attended  some 
rehearsals  and  made  suggestions  about  the 
movement  that  were  incorporated. 

18  Uttara  Coorlawala  “In  Search  of  A  Meeting  Place.” 

19  ibid.  p.  48 

20  It  seems  necessary  to  point  out  here,  that  though  I 
have  had  intensive  training  in  an  am  qualified  to 
teach  Graham-based  technique,  the  choreography 
being  described  did  not  in  anyway  involve  this  style 
or  vocabulary  of  dance. 

21  V.  R.  Devika  “Only  I  Am”  Indian  Express  [Madras]  3 
Sep.  1983. 

22  Jennifer  Dunning.  “Asian  Choreography  in  Two 
Sensibilities.”  New  York  Times,  6  Dec.  1988 

23  Doris  Diether  most  clearly  articulated  this  aspect  of 
the  work  in  her  review,  “Array  of  Asian  Dance  at 
NYU  Event.”  in  The  Villager  8  Dec.  1988.  The 
following  dance  critics  also  appreciated  this  aspect 
of ‘The  Birth  of  The  Stars. J.  L.  Conklin.  ‘Multimedia 
Effort  at  Peabody  Displays  Imagination,  Craft.’  The 


Sun  [Baltimore  Maryland]  31  Mar.  1988  Jennifer 
Dunning.  ‘Asian  Choreography  in  2  Sensiblities.’ 
New  York  Times,  6  Dec.  1988. 

24  This  view  was  expressed  by  Sarah  Rubrige  a  British 
critic  speaking  on  contemporary  Indian  dances  in 
London  (specifically  refering  to  the  work  of 
Shobhanajeyasingha)  at  the  recent  joint  conference 
of  The  Society  of  Dance  History  Scholars  and  The 
Congress  on  Research  on  Dance  in  New  York  City 
June  11-13, 1993. 

23  Patti  Hartigan,  ‘Staging  a  Rebellion’  The  Boston 
Globe,  January  7, 1988. 

26  Venkat  Reddy,  then  editor  for  News  India  a  weekly 
newspaper  for  Indians  in  North  America  expressed 
this  view  in  1991 

27  Shamta  Serbjeet  Singh  made  this  comment  to 
Wakhevitch  and  Coorlawala  personally  after  the  first 
performance  in  January  1984. 

28  Zarathustrianism  is  an  ancient  religion,  usually 
described  as  the  first  to  preach  monotheism  and  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  In  this  pursuit  of  truth  the  pious 
Zarathushtrian  is  constantly  expected  to  seek  and 
choose  alignment  with  the  forces  of  Righteousness 
(Asha,  the  Rig  Vedic  Rta)  and  light  in  the  sruggle 
against  the  negative  forces  of  darkness. 

29  This  took  place  in  the  Siddha  Yogaashram  in  Miami, 
Fla,  at  a  time  when  I  was  unable  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  dance  for  my  guru  Swami  Muktananda 
Paramahamsa,  who  was  then  in  Los  Angeles. 

30  Sunil  Kothari,  The  Statesman,  Calcutta,  March  2, 
1982. 
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Scientific  research  and  systematic 
approach  to  the  study  of  art  forms  in 
India  rings  only  a  faint  bell  even  at  the 
close  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  many  : 

A  disinclination  among  the  incumbents 
pursuing  these  arts  to  go  into  the  theoretical 
and  textual  aspects. 

The  arduous  nature  of  research  entailed 
in  this  field  due  to  the  unavailability  of  a 
sufficient  data-base. 

The  tag  of  ‘Art’  attached  to  these  creative 
endeavours  which  automatically  gives  a 
licence  to  those  involved  in  them  to  make 
their  efforts  as  personalised  and  subjective 
as  possible  rather  than  to  make  it  adhere  to 
scientific  moulds. 

A  reluctance  to  spare  the  time  and  the 
effort  on  an  aspect  of  the  art  which  many 
artists  feel  that  they  can  very  well  do  without. 

It  has  taken  considerable  time  for  the 
art-milieu  to  realise  that  there  is  more  to  an 
art-form  than  what  meets  the  eye  or  the  ear. 
Today,  almost  all  contemporary  art  in  India 
is  in  a  stage  wherein,  inspite  of  its  popularity 
and  acceptability,  a  feeling  of  staleness, 
incompleteness,  perhaps  stagnation,  seem 
to  be  engulfing  not  only  those  who  are 
involved  in  it  but  also  those  who  are  exposed 
to  it.  This  is  primarily  because  any  practical 
endeavour,  artistic  or  otherwise,  needs  to  fall 
back  on  a  substantial  theoretical  foundation 
and  hence  the  need  for  research. 
Unfortunately  it  is  almost  absent  in  the  field 
of  art.  An  undue  emphasis  on  the  practical 
side  over  the  years  has  resulted  in  art  today 
being  not  quite  so  complete  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Considering  the  art  of  dance  in  India,  be  it 
classical  or  folk,  research  in  it  appears  rather 
weak  and  restricted  and  the  hesitant 
researcher  is  often  labelled  as  a  ‘fraud’. 
‘Dance  is  a  performing  art  and  one’s 
proficiency  is  guaged  from  what  one 
performs  and  not  from  what  one  writes 
about’,  ‘Wouldn’t  it  be  far  better  for  a  dancer 
to  actually  present  his  art  rather  than  to 
talk/write  profoundly  about  it’  ?  Such 
statements  are  commonly  addressed  to  that 
genre  of  committed  enthusiasts  who  seek  to 
go  into  the  truth  behind  what  is  danced  or 
performed.  Conservatives  in  the  field  often 
frown  at  any  attempt  by  anyone  to  question 
the  ‘how’  and  the  ‘why’  of  the  art,  and  this  by 
far  is  one  of  the  most  dampening  factors 


which  has  come  in  the  way  of  research  in 
dance.  In  an  era  when  scientific  approach  is 
considered  as  a  gospel  need,  there  can  be  no 
excuse,  whatsoever,  if  the  art  of  dance 
chooses  to  be  different.  Analytical  study  of 
the  art  is  imperative  if  it  has  to  progress  in  a 
positive  direction  away  from  stagnation  and 
those  in  the  field  would  do  well  to  realise  this 
at  the  earliest. 

The  problems  of  research  in  dance  are 
multifaceted  and  the  reasons  are  many  : 

Dance,  being  a  performing  art,  has  always 
sustained  itself  through  intensive  practical 
training.  This  is  necessary  but  it  is  certainly 
not  all.  Students  of  dance  are  more  often 
instructed  to  do,  rather  than  to  contemplate 
about  what  they  are  doing.  Confused  notions 
of  Guru-bhakti  prevent  the  students  from 
questioning  their  teachers  on  the  subject,  for 
this  would  be  considered  a  perfidy. 
Consequently,  students  have  little  or  no  clue 
about  even  the  basics.  Further,  this  attitude 
affords  a  safety-shield  to  the  teacher  who 
need  not  fear  being  exposed  for  his 
incompetence.  Very  often  the  teachers 
themselves  are  not  in  a  position  to  explain, 
for  they  too  have  learnt  the  art  from  their 
teachers  without  questioning  them. 

A  major  hurdle  in  dance  research  has  been 
an  inability  to  accept  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
dance  styles  in  their  present-day  manifestations 
are  quite  different  from  their  proto-types 
which  existed  centuries  ago.  Marginal 
inspiration  from  the  Natya  Shastra  and  other 
texts  on  dance  written  centuries  ago  cannot 
establish  the  antiquity  of  the  dance  styles  of 
today.  Therefore,  to  stall  research  in  the  art 
on  the  pretext  of  doing  the  original,  as  it 
were,  seems  unacceptable.  The  approach 
should  rather  be  one  of  accepting  the  fact 
that  all  the  dance  forms  in  practice  today  are 
at  best  ‘neo-classical’  and  hence  require  to 
be  researched  in  order  to  trace  their  roots. 
By  claiming  that  each  dance  form  is  the 
Original  One,  not  only  do  we  close  the  doors 
of  research,  but  we  also  negate  the  idea  of 
research,  its  value  and  importance. 

Another  problem  faced  by  many  young 
entrants  is  the  nature  of  the  medium  itself. 
Dance  is  a  multifaceted  art  which  requires 
proficiency  in  manifold  aspects  like  stamina, 
technique,  rhythm,  music,  repertoire,  etc., 
all  of  which  form  only  a  part  of  its  practical 
content.  It  takes  several  years  of  hard  work  to 
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attain  a  basic  grasp  over  these  skills.  Often 
dancers  are  unable  to  devote  their  energies 
to  study  its  shastra  or  theory.  It  anticipates 
discipline  and  dedication  on  part  of  a  dancer 
to  attempt  any  kind  of  formal  research.  It 
presupposes  that  the  dancer  has  already 
worked  hard  to  have  a  reasonably  strong 
practical  base. 

Presuming  that  an  incumbent  does  have 
an  inclination  towards  research,  the 
immediate  problem  that  he  would  face 
would  be  in  terms  of  availability  and  easy 
access  to  source  material.  Most  of  the  texts 
on  the  subject  are  in  Sanskrit,  a  language 
which  not  many  are  familiar  with  today. 

Some  of  them  are  still  in  manuscript  form, 
others  not  translated,  edited  or  substantiated 
with  commentaries.  Often  they  are  found  in 
a  few  libraries  and  institutions.  Or  are 
available  in  the  personal  collection  of 
individuals.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
source  material  be  made  more  accessible  to 
those  involved  in  research  in  dance. 

Often  dancers  feel  ill-equipped  to  tackle 
the  subject  of  dance  from  a  point  of  view  of  a 
particular  aspect  for  research.  While 
research  involving  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  art  calls  for  a  different  level  of 
preparation,  that  attempting  to  study  its 
history,  origins,  repertoire,  etc.  require  quite 
another. 

There  is  lot  of  glamour  attached  to  this 
terpsichorean  performing  art.  The  aim  now 
seems  to  be  not  to  please  the  Muse 
Terpsichore,  but  to  indulge  in  manipulative 
preoccupations  which  assure  the  dancer  of  a 
place  in  the  limelight.  This  being  the  current 
trend,  no  wonder  research  in  quest  of 
authenticity  appears  to  be  of  secondary 
importance.  Who  would  care  to  toil  behind 
books  and  manuscripts  when  it  apparently 
makes  more  sense  to  manipulatively  dance 
one’s  way  to  fame  ? 

Finally,  a  crucial  problem  one  faces  in  that 
of  finances  and  grants  for  research.  Research 
activity  requires  investigation  and  a  thorough 
first-hand  information.  Travelling, 
photo-documentation  and  primary  source 
reference  works  are  a  necessity.  State-funded 
academies  and  university  dance  departments 
have  meagre  funds  for  research  work.  The 
authorities  do  not  mind  allotting  huge 
budgets  for  festivals  of  music  and  dance.  The 
valid  and  concrete  project  proposals  by 
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scholars  of  national  and  international  repute 
do  not  receive  priority.  A  researcher  can  not 
support  himself  during  the  period  of 
research  without  financial  support. 

The  art  of  dance  which  is  seen  in  so  many 
different  form  all  over  India  like  Kathak, 
Kathakali,  Manipuri,  Bharata  Natya, 
Kuchipudi  and  Mohiniattam  -  to  name  just  a 
few,  apart  from  its  folk  forms  which  are  many 
and  which  are  in  every  region,  has  attained  a 
pronounced  level  of  sophistication.  Apart 
from  the  technique  the  refinement  and 
sophistication  is  evident  in  its  general 
presentation.  Much  effort  must  have  gone 
into  making  these  forms  what  they  are  today. 
This  in  itself  is  worthy  of  research. 

Dance  in  India  is  no  longer  the  property 
of  a  chosen  few,  thanks  to  the  endless  toil  of 
some  enlightened  individuals  who  have 
worked  tirelessly  to  bring  this  art  within  the 
reach  of  one  and  all.  Today,  there  are 
exponents  of  the  different  forms  styles  who 
belong  to  all  classes  and  communities  and 
who  have  attained  proficiency  in  it. 

In  the  post-Independence  era  it  has  been 
considered  necessary  to  establish  the 
faculties  and  departments  of  dance  in  the 
universities  in  India.  They  offer  courses  in 
dance  -  both  practical  and  theory.  Diplomas 


and  degrees  -  as  a  part  of  its  academic 
programmes.  However  the  traditional 
teachers  who  may  not  have  academic 
degrees  to  their  credit  but  who  are  still 
amongst  the  best  repositories  of  this  art  must 
find  their  place  in  the  university  system. 

A  general  belief  that  the  best  quality  of 
learning  is  available  only  at  the  teacher’s  feet 
is  still  quite  pronounced  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  the  establishment  and  growth  of  many 
private  and  semi-private  institutions  all  over 
India  which  impart  training  in  the  different 
styles  forms  of  dance.  Schools  of  dance 
under  the  baton  of  individuals  who  are 
presumably  wellversed  in  the  art  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  country  over  the  last 
four  decades,  some  of  which  are  doing 
yeoman  service  to  the  art. 

A  feature  of  dance  today  is  that  there  has 
emerged  a  class  of  professionals.  Associated 
with  this  concept  of  professionalism  are 
allied  realities  like  the  emergence  of  agents 
and  sponsors  who  encourage  and  promote 
the  art  and  the  artistes. 

Dance,  over  the  last  fifty  years  has  grown 
and  developed  into  a  very  popular  creative 
pursuit  encouraged  by  all  strata  in  the 
society.  It  has  broken  from  its  shackles  cast 
by  British  imperialism.  Today  there  are 
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innumerable  exponents  who  have  surpassed 
all  heights  in  terms  of  their  mastery  over  the 
technique.  Strangely  enough,  it  has  no 
matching  excellence.  Unlike  the 
pre-Independence  era  when  dancing  was 
looked  down  upon,  today  there  is  no  stigma 
attached  and  dancers  enjoy  total  freedom. 
Further,  many  of  the  dancers  have  at  least 
some  formal  education.  Fifty  years  ago  this 
was  not  the  case.  Today,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  dancer  who  is  also  a  qualified 
advocate,  doctor,  art  historian  or 
musicologist.  This  background  has  created 
in  many  dancers  the  urge  to  bring 
authenticity  to  their  art  by  a  proper  study  of 
the  subject.  The  scope  for  research  has  also 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  catholic 
attitude  of  many  of  the  contemporary 
teachers  who  are  actually  encouraging  their 
disciples  to  go  into  the  academics  of  the  art. 
The  arrival  of  many  foreigners  in  India  to 
learn  this  art  which  is  aesthetically  so 
satisfying  has  indeed  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  of  our  dancers,  who  now  realise  that 
there  is  so  much  more  to  the  an  which  needs 
to  be  understood  and  analysed. 
Opportunities  for  research  are  also  being 
made  available  to  students  in  some  of  the 
universities  which  offer  doctoral 
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programmes.  Organising  seminars  on 
different  aspects  of  the  art  and  conducting 
workshops  in  which  experts  are  invited  to 
talk  are  becoming  popular  today. 

With  the  facilities  and  opportunities  being 
more  easily  available  to  the  dancers  today, 
what  then  ails  research  in  this  field  ?  With  so 
much  of  scope  being  provided,  why  is  the 
research  still  so  limited  ?  This  may  be 
because,  quite  often  reporting  is  confused 
with  researching  and  the  so-called  research 
work  is  merely  a  work  of  reporting.  Often,  a 
work  of  compilation  and  editing  tries  to  pass 
off  as  research.  It  requires  an  extremely 
confident  and  committed  intelligence  to  put 
into  practice  whatever  he/she  has  researched 
for  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  is  rejected 
outright  by  the  conservative  mind. 

It  is  the  research  activity  in  any  sphere  of 
learning  which  forms  the  pillars  of  its 
support.  The  art  of  dance  is  no  exception. 
Therefore,  these  pillars  need  to  be 
strengthened  continuously  if  the  edifice  of 
art  has  to  stand  tall  and  erect.  Dancers  today 
are  fortunate  to  have  the  basic  infrastructure 
in  terms  of  opportunities,  training, 
motivation,  education  and  exposure.  With 
this  background  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the 
pillars  of  this  beautiful  edifice  are  made  to 
crumble  for  want  of  research  to  sustain  it.  It 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  art  if  every 
dancer  becomes  convinced  about  the 
importance  of  theoretical  research  to 
compliment  practice  of  dance. 
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During  all  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the 
dance  forms  in  India  attempts  were 
made  to  codify  and  record  them.  One 
may  even  say  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
exists  such  a  rich  store  of  documentation  of 
the  kind  that  exists  in  India.  A  large  part  of  it 
is  in  form  of  the  descriptive  literature  about 
various  techniques  besides  the  physical 
movements  which,  of  course,  are  the  main 
constituents  of  dancing.  Bharata’s  Natya 
Shastra  is  universally  acknowledged  as  an 
inexhaustible  wonder  of  the  world  of 
dancing.  It  contains  meticulous  analysis  of 
the  dance-techniques.  A  good  number  of 
texts  and  manuals  were  written  in  the 
regional  languages  as  well  as  in  Sanskrit 
closely  following  the  great  work  of  Bharata. 
In  all  of  them  we  see  elaborate  discussions  of 
concepts  of  dance  along  with  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  techniques.  In  addition  to 
them  we  have  also  many  palm-leaf 
manuscripts  dealing  with  individual  dance 
forms.  The  Attaprakarams,  the  acting 
manuals  and  Kramadeepikas,  the  production 
manuals  of  Koodiyattam  the  Kerala  style  of 
play  production  are  extremely  valuable. 
These  books  are  repositories  of  extremely 
detailed  descriptions  of  producing  and 
acting  Sanskrit  plays  which  are  still  preserved 
by  the  Chakyar  families  and  who  have  kept 
the  tradition  of  Koodiyattam  alive. 

The  system  of  handing  down  an  art  form 
through  successive  generations  of  a  family 
has  many  merits.  From  his  very  early  years  a 
child  can  absorb  a  lot  from  the  ambience 
around  him,  by  seeing  and  hearing.  Later,  as 
he  grows  up,  he  gets  systematic  training  from 
his  elders  for  about  twenty  years.  Meanwhile 
he  may  also  be  performing  with  the  seniors 
and  the  mentors.  It  is  thus  that  a  classical  style 
is  imbibed  through  practical  training. 

With  an  eye  on  the  need  for  instruction, 
the  dance  techniques  are  codified  and  given 
appropriate  names.  For  example,  there  are 
striking  rhythmic  syllables  and  terms  for 
foot-work  and  choreography  which  are 
important  elements  of  dance.  In  different 
dance  forms  there  are  different  rhythmic 
syllables  which  go  by  various  names  such  as 
vaythari,  cholkettu,  bols  and  so  on.  One  who 
has  undergone  training  in  a  particular  form 
can  easily  understand  the  foot-work  it 
represents  from  the  sound  of  rhythmic 
syllables.  Chavittichatuka  and  vattom 


vakkuka  in  Kathakali,  Kalapurathu  natakkuka 
and  Chollunthi  natakkuka  in  Koodiyattam, 
thatta  adavu  and  nattu  adavu  in 
Bharatanatyam  are  some  of  the  innumerable 
terms.  For  an  artiste  who  has  had  adequate 
training,  it  is  easy  to  translate  such  terms  into 
movements.  The  terms  facilitate  teaching  and 
memorising  greatly. 

Tire  ancient  paintings  in  caves  and  the 
murals  and  sculptures  in  temples  of 
subsequent  ages  depict  the  rich  tradition  of 
our  dances  in  its  evolution  through  various 
phases.  The  cave  in  Edakkal  in  Wynad  district 
in  Kerala  is  representative  of  Kerala’s 
neolithic  age.  There  are  similar  paintings  in 
Mirzapur  and  Bhimbetaka.  The  majority  of 
Indian  temple  sculpture,  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  is  based  on  the  art  of  dancing.  We 
see  in  them  representatives  of  common 
humanity  along  with  divine  and 
superhuman  figures.  Even  the  every  day  life 
of  the  common  men  and  women  is  depicted 
through  dancing  figures.  This  is  a  convincing 
testimony  of  how  indigenous  dance-forms 
influenced  the  mind  of  everyone.  In  these 
paintings  and  sculptures  we  see  only  the 
‘frozen'  figures  of  the  essential  and 
captivating  poses  of  the  dynamic  art  of 
dancing.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  the 
sculptures  of  the  famous  temple  in 
Chidambaram  that  helped  us  to  understand 
the  dance  techniques,  particularly  those 
basic  karanas  described  in  Bharata’s  Natya 
Shastra.. 

All  these  documentations  have  their 
limitations.  A  dance  movement  in  its 
perfection  cannot  be  realized  in  its  verbal 
description.  Nor  can  paintings  and 
sculptured  figures  achieve  it.  They  are  all 
static,  and  can  give  only  static  representations 
of  dancing,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  a 
dynamic  art.  Flowever,  they  have  preserved 
the  essential  characteristics  and  fundamental 
concepts  of  our  dance  forms.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
the  practical  training  of  the  powerful 
gurukula  system  of  instruction  that  has 
sustained  through  centuries,  our  dance 
forms,  the  styles  and  the  techniques. 

The  system  of  preservation  through  family 
tradition  has  almost  come  to  an  end.  This 
happened  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Along  with  that  the  gurukula  system, 
which  gave  opportunities  to  the  sishyas,  the 
disciples  to  learn  from  and  perform  with 
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their  gurus,  the  mentors  for  many  years  of 
apprenticeship,  has  also  vanished.  Now 
private  and  public  institutions  have  taken 
over  the  task  of  giving  training  in  various  arts 
for  aspiring  youngsters.  The  period  of 
training  has  been  shortened  considerably. 
This  situation  has  led  us  to  find  out  new 
systems  of  documentation. 

With  the  development  in  the  technologies 
at  our  disposal  like  the  filming,  videography, 
the  computerization,  etc.,  we  can  record  the 
visual  aspects  of  dance.  But  the  internal 
aspects  which  are  more  subtle,  such  as  the 
system  of  flexions  and  tensions,  contractions 
and  releases,  the  micro'movements  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the 
directions,  the  joining  and  releasing  of 
fingers  according  to  the  wide  vocobulary  of 
gestures,  etc.,  cannot  be  copied  by  means  of 
filming  and  electronic  instruments  to  our  full 
satisfaction.  There  are  many  limitations. 
However  sophisticated  the  electronic 
medium  be,  it  can  record  a  dance-form  only 
as  it  is  performed  by  an  artist.  Even  an  artist 
with  matchless  proficiency  has  his  own 
limitations.  For  that  reason  alone,  that  form 
cannot  be  documented  by  such  means  in  its 
purity  and  perfection. 

In  the  west,  the  attempts  to  record 
movement  through  time  and  in  space,  led  to 
the  development  of  the  notation  systems, 
recording  movement  by  means  of  symbols 
on  paper  as  far  back  as  the  15th  century  A.D. 

The  earliest  known  dance  notation 
records  are  the  two  manuscripts  in  the 
Municipal  Archives  of  Cervera,  in  Spain, 
assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  AD.  In  continuation  many 
experiments  in  this  field  have  been 
conducted.  The  famous  work  of  Thoinot 
Arbeau  called  ‘Orchesographie’,  published 
in  1588  A.D.  describes  the  steps  dealing  with 
dance  patterns  with  the  corresponding 
musical  notes.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
A.D.  during  the  time  of  Louis  XTV,  the 
Choriographic,  Art  de  decrire  la  Danse, 
prepared  jointly  by  Beauchamps  and  Raoul 
Feu  il  let,  later  paved  the  way  for  various 
experiments  in  dance  notation. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  A.D. 
choreographers  and  dance  experts  Arthur 
Saint  Leon,  Albert  Zorn,  Vladimir  Stepanov 
and  others  conducted  various  experiments 
in  dance  notation  to  record  the  techniques 
of  dances  current  at  the  time. 


The  Notation  of  Movement  by  Margaret 
Morris  and  Schrifttanz  written  dance,  by 
Rudolf  Von  Laban,  published  in  1928, 
Choreology  by  Rudolf  and  Joan  Banesh 
published  in  1956,  the  experiments 
conducted  by  Noa  Eshkol  and  Abraham  . 
Wachman  in  1958,  are  notable  experiments 
in  dance-notation  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Among  these  the  notation  system  of  Rudolf 
Von  Laban  under  the  name  Labanotation 
became  world-famous.  The  institution, 
Dance  Notation  Bureau  Inc.  started  in  1940 
and  located  in  New  York,  not  only  conducts 
research  and  experiments  in  Labanotation 
but  also  undertakes  studies  in  movement 
analysis,  notation  and  other  recording 
devices  in  the  performing  arts  and 
behavioural  sciences.  The  world  famous 
choreographer  George  Balanchine  has 
observed  :  As  the  musician  needs  to  record 
the  precise  and  minute  details  of  his 
composition  to  insure  correct  performance 
of  his  score,  so  the  choreographer  needs  a 
notation  capable  of  equal  accuracy.  While 
some  people  advocate  the  use  of  films  to 
record  ballet,  I  have  found  them  useful  only 
in  indicating  the  style  of  the  finished  product 
and  in  suggesting  the  general  overall  visual 
picture  and  staging.  A  film  cannot  reproduce 
a  dance  step  by  step,  since  the  lens  shoots 
from  but  one  angle  and  there  is  a  general 
confusion  of  blurred  impressions  which 
even  constant  re-showing  can  never 
eliminate.  Labanotation  records  the 
structure  of  a  dance,  revealing  with  perfect 
clarity  each  of  the  specific  movements  of 
each  performer.’ 

Labanotation  has  had  its  impact  in  India, 
too.  Dr.  Kapila  Vatsyayan,  one  of  the  eminent 
theoreticians  of  Indian  dance  forms,  has  used 
this  notation  system  to  record  some  of  the 
techniques  of  Indian  dance. 

Marianne  Balchine  has  attempted  to 
record  through  the  medium  of  Banesh 
Movement  Notation,  initiated  by  Rudolf  and 
Joan  Banesh,  some  techniques  of  Indian 
dance,  specially  those  relating  to  Bharata 
Natyam  and  Kathak.  During  my  visits  to 
London  in  1980  and  1982  I  had  met  her  and 
had  a  detailed  discussion  with  her. 

Graphic  representation  through  Dance 
Notation  captures  the  basic  features  of  a 
dance  technique.  But  any  dancer  can  supply 
the  necessary  details  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
has  learned  in  the  course  of  his  training. 
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Documentation  by  using  electronic  media 
on  the  one  hand,  and  dance  notation  on  the 
other  must  go  together.  Such  two  fold 
recording  will  be  the  most  appropriate  and 
near-perfect  form  of  recording  movements. 

Dance  Notation  means  graphically 
representing  the  carefully  classified 
elements  of  the  physical  movements  of  a 
dance  form  through  symbols  on  paper. 

The  thought  of  the  need  for  a  system  of 
variations  of  the  gestures,  the  mudras  or  the 
hastas  occured  to  me  first  when  I  was  a 
student  of  Kathakali.  I  analysed  minutely  the 
stylized  movements  of  the  wrist,  the  fingers 
etc.,  and  evolved  symbols  for  them. 
Alphabets  were  made  also  for  the  basic 
gestures.  I  divided  the  body  into  three  parts 
and  recorded  the  mudras  on  a  horizontal 
staff.  Then,  I  approached  the  renowned 
Kathakali  artistes  and  collected  a  number  of 
rare  mudras  and  documented  them.  The 
collection  which  had  its  beginning  as  a 
note-book  for  private  use  steadily  swelled 
into  a  vast  store  of  thousands  of  mudras.  In 
1968, 1  published  a  booklet,  entitled 
Alphabet  of  Gestures  in  Kathakali, 
explaining  my  system  of  notation.  The  Kerala 
Sangeeta  Nataka  Akademi  published  a 
collection  of  350  Kathakali  mudras  notated 
by  me,  in  1977.  The  book  went  through  two 
more  editions  within  a  short  period.  Then  I 
turned  to  notating  the  mudras  of  Mohini 
Attam  and  Koodiyattam.  Of  these  207 
notations  of  Mohini  Attam  mudras  were 
published  in  1983-  Now  I  am  engaged  in 
notating  a  whole  Acting  Manual,  prepared 
centuries  ago,  for  Jayadeva’s  Gita  Govinda. 
Professional  dancers  and  students  from 
within  Kerala  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  written  to  me  encouraging  me  to  carry 
on  in  this  direction.  This  positive  response 
has  given  me  the  impetus  to  continue  with 
my  endeavour  vigorously.  I  am  at  present 
evolving  system  of  notation  for  the 
complicated  foot-work  of  classical 
dance-forms. 

Of  late  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the 
dance  notations.  In  1984,  the  SEAMEO 
Project  in  Archeology  and  Fine  Arts,  based  in 
Bangkok,  conducted  a  workshop  to  explore 
the  possibilities  for  documenting,  mainly  in 
Labanotation,  the  dance  techniques  of  the 
South-East  Asian  countries.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  dance  notation  there  was  an 
International  Exhibition  held  in  1986,  under 


the  title  Four  Hundred  Years  of  Dance 
Notations.  The  exhibition  organized  in 
Grolier  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Harvard 
College  Library  immediately  captured  the 
attention  of  the  dance  enthusiasts.  The 
exhibition  showed  54  original  notation 
systems  from  the  16th  century  AD.  upto  the 
present  time.  My  system  was  chosen  to 
'represent  the  countries  of  Asia.  Sometime 
back  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Dr.  Jesehke  Claudia  in  Munich  she  told  me 
how  a  successful  reconstruction  was 
achieved  of  a  ballet  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  from 
the  notations  which  the  dancer  himself  had 
made.  The  reputed  expert  on  Spanish  dance 
Matteo  Marcellus  Vittuchi  has  documented 
in  Labanotation  Spanish  dance  forms,  and 
published  a  voluminous  book  entitled,  The 
language  of  Spanish  Dance  in  1990. 

Only  one  who  has  undergone  a  thorough 
training  in  dance  can  be  a  dance  notator.  It  is 
quite  difficult  to  study  the  minute  details  of 
dance-movements,  to  analyse  them  and 
translate  them  into  easily  intelligible  graphic 
symbols.  Because  of  the  absence  of  a 
favourable  climate  and  encouragement  for 
this  kind  of  arduous  intellectual  labour  there 
is  a  paucity  of  such  experiments  in  our 
country.  The  work  is  strenuous  and  time 
consuming.  Many  have  asked  me  if  it  is 
possible  at  all  to  evolve  an  all  embracing 
notation  system  for  the  multifarious  dance 
forms  of  India.  A  close  study  of  the  technique 
of  each  and  every  form  may  enable  us  to 
achieve  such  a  system.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  and  explanation  will  help  in 
•understanding  the  process  of  the  dance 
notations. 


1.  Alphabet  illustrating  the  frontal  and 
profile  view  of  a  basic  mudra  (hasta-the  hand 
gesture).  In  the  frontal  view  the  cross 
indicates  the  line  inside  the  palm  when  the 
palm  is  held  vertically  outwards. 
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2.  Symbols  denoting  the  different 
directions  of  the  palm. 


3.  Alphabet  representing  the  twenty-four 
basic  mudras  based  on  Hastalakshanadipika, 


a  Sanskrit  treatise  on 
the  hand  gestures 
from  Kerala. 


A  gate  of 
Chidambaram 
temple,  with  the 
karana  sculptures 
of  dance  with 
shlokas  from  the 
Natyashastra  that 
suggest  early 
attempts  at  dance 
notation 
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4.  Notation  for  Kathakali  hand  gestures 
devised  by  the  author  : 

The  mudras  have  been  depicted  on  a 
horizontal  four  line  staff.  The  three  columns 
of  the  staff  divide  the  human  body  into  three 
divisions.  The  first  column  (top  most) 
denotes  the  mudras  that  are  to  be  shown  in 
line  with  or  above  the  head  and  also  the 
accompanying  facial  expressions. 

The  second  column  gives  the  mudras  that 
are  to  be  shown  in  line  with  the  chest  (below 
the  chin). 

The  third  column  gives  mudras  that  are  to 
be  shown  below  the  waist. 

The  notation  system  also  takes  into 
account  micro  movements  of  fingers,  palms, 
hands,  wrist  etc. 


5.  Notation  devised  for  Mohini  Attam 
mudras  by  the  author  : 


6.  An  18th  Century  dance  notation  by 
Pemberton,  London. 

Courtesy :  Four  hundred  years  of  Dance 
Notation  Catalogue,  New  York. 


7.  An  example  of  Labanotation  devised 
by  Rudolf  Von  Laban.  A  part  of  Mungkah 
Lawang  taken  from  Panji,  the  Balinese 
Gambuh  dance,  notated  in  Labanotation  by 
Made  Bandem.  Courtesy  :  SPAFA,  Final 
Report  of  the  technical  workshop,  Bangkok. 
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8.  An  illustration  of  Banesh  Movement  of 
Notation  initiated  by  Rudolf  andjoan  Banesh 
in  London.  First  published  in  1956.  It  is  based 
on  the  visual  result  of  movement  as  seen  by 
the  outside  observer.  The  diagram  describes 
the  movements  of  the  arms  (side  to  side  arm 
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waving). 

9.  A  list  of  55  dance  notators  of  the  world 
who  have  made  original  contributions 
during  the  period  of  400  years.  Courtesy  : 
Four  hundred  years  of  Dance  Notation, 
Catalogue,  New  York,  1986. 
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perform  Bharata 
Natyam 
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In  the  Indian  context  dance  criticism  is  a 
relatively  recent  phenomenon.  In  the  old 
days  the  newspapers  simply  provided 
a  column  for  dance  reviews;  besides  this,  no 
Other  space  was  provided  in  the  press  for  the 
dance.  Most  of  the  newspapers  followed  the 
British  journalistic  tradition,  and  in  the 
pre-independence  era  as  well  as  the  early 
post-independence  years  the  job  of 
reviewing  dance  was  assigned  to  a  music 
critic.  This  was  the  practice,  early  on,  in  the 
British  newspapers,  where  a  music  critic  also 
wrote  on  ballet.  Till  some  20  or  25  years  ago, 
it  was  also  the  practice  in  India.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  dance  critic  in  India  has 
come  into  his  own. 

Edwin  Denby,  the  American  poet  and 
dance  critic,  observes  in  his  seminal  article 
on  dance  criticism  that  the  reviews  of  dance 
which  appear  in  the  newspapers  are  casually 
glanced  through  by  lay  readers  mainly  to  see 
if  their  opinions  tally  with  the  reviewer’s.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  dancer  often  reads  the  same 
review  with  x-ray  eyes,  reading  into  it  more 
than  it  contains,  so  that  often  a  review 
becomes  a  dialogue  between  the  reviewer 
and  the  dancer. 

The  scenario  in  the  Indian  context  has  to 
be  seen  keeping  in  view  the  nature  of  various 
dance  forms,  the  aesthetic  principles 
governing  them,  and  the  existing  styles  and 
schools.  Dr  Kapila  Vatsyayan  writes  in  her 
Classical  Indian  Dance  in  Literature  and  the 
Arts : 

The  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  the  classical 
Indian  dance  is  considerably  hampered 
today  by  the  wide  gap  between  the  dancer 
and  the  spectator.  Even  the  accomplished 
dancer,  in  spite  of  his  mastery  of  the  classical 
technique,  may  sometimes  only  be  partially 
initiated  in  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
dance  form  and  its  aesthetic  significance.  But, 
in  the  case  of  the  audience,  only  the 
exceptional  spectator  is  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  symbols  through  which  the 
artiste  achieves  the  transformation  into  the 
realm  of  art.  The  majority  are  somewhat 
baffled  by  a  presentation  which  is  obviously 
contextual  and  allusive  but  which  derives 
from  the  traditions  to  which  they  have  no 
access.  Although  they  are  aware  that  the 
dance  is  an  invitation,  through  its  musical 
rhythms,  to  the  world  in  time  and,  through 
its  sculpturesque  poses,  to  the  world  in 


space,  in  which  the  character  portrayed  is 
living,  they  are  unable  to  identify  themselves 
with  him.  Far  less  are  they  able  to  attain  such 
identity  with  the  dancer  in  his  portrayal  of  the 
particular  role. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs-which  has 
partially  changed  on  account  of  several 
strategies  employed  by  dancers  and  with 
dance-appreciation  courses,  lec-dems,  etc. 
readers  of  reviews  who  have  not  seen  the 
performance  at  best  get  only  an  impression 
of  the  event. 

Reviewing  dance,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  several  demands  on  the  critic.  He  is 
expected  to  be  well-versed  in  the  technique 
of  dance  and  music,  the  aesthetic  theories 
governing  dance,  as  well  as  the  poetry,  theme 
and  content  of  a  particular  performance.  This 
is  a  tall  order,  but  only  one  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  these  matters  is  really  qualified 
to  review  dance.  Since  the  thematic  content 
of  our  classical  dance  derives  from  the  epics 
-  the  Mahabharata  and  Ramayana  -  and  other 
mythological  lore,  knowledge  of  this  genre 
of  literature  is  a  must.  So  far  as  the  older 
generation  of  critics  is  concerned,  their 
acquaintance  with  this  literature  is  fairly 
sound.  There  are  several  versions  of 
mythological  stories  in  different  parts  of 
India  and  the  interpretations  by  dancers  are 
likely  to  differ.  In  this  situation  familiarity 
with  mythological  literature  helps  a  great 
deal. 

Knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  necessary  for  the 
dance  critic  in  India.  The  manuals  dealing 
with  the  technique  of  Indian  classical  dance 
are  Sanskrit  and  so  are  the  commentaries  on 
these  manuals  and  rhetorical  works.  The 
Natya  Shastra  — dealing  with  dance,  drama, 
and  music  -  is  among  the  important  texts  in 
the  field.  The  study  of  these  texts  helps  one 
acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  aesthetic 
principles  of  Indian  dance  as  well  as  its 
technique.  However,  one  cannot  understand 
dance  technique  only  by  reading  these 
manuals.  What  helps  a  dance  critic  most  is 
practical  knowledge  of  dance;  this  technical 
knowledge  gives  his  writing  a  sharper  focus 
and  insight. 

There  is  another  difficulty  ahead  for  the 
critic.  Although,  in  the  Indian  context,  a  critic 
is  expected  to  review  different  dance  forms  - 
Bharata  Natyam,  Kathak,  Manipuri,  Kathakali,. 
Kuchipudi,  Odissi,  Mohiniattam,  etc.,  it  is 
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almost  impossible  for  him  to  know  all  the 
languages  in  which  the  songs  in  these 
dances,  to  which  the  abhinaya  is  done,  are 
rendered.  However,  there  is  at  times  almost 
a  one  to  one  correspondence  between  the 
word  sung  and  danced  through 
angikabhinaya,  including  the 
mukhaj abhinaya  and  the  hastas.  With  a 
knowledge  of  the  hastas  used  to  tell  a  story,  it 
is  possible  for  a  critic  to  understand  the 
import  of  the  songs. 

Whereas  a  dancer  can  learn  dance  at 
various  institutions,  a  dance  critic  in  India  has 
to  be  an  autodidact.  The  only  way  he  can 
learn  his  trade  is  to  watch  dance  continuously 
There  are  no  facilities  or  evolved 
methodologies  of  learning  dance  criticism. 
Even  at  the  few  Indian  universities  where 
dance  departments  exist,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  course  for  dance  criticism  introduced  so 
far.  It  would  help  if  such  courses  were 
introduced  in  the  dance  curricula.  The 
discipline  of  dance  criticism  could  then 
develop  in  this  country  and  could  play  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  dance. 

The  existing  body  of  dance  criticism  in 
India  is  meagre.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the 
subject  has  received  attention  only  in  the  past 
two  decades.  No  systematic  study  of  the 
history  of  dance  criticism  in  India  has  been 
undertaken  so  far.  In  the  early  ’50s  the  role 
played  by  Dr  Charles  Fabri  in  Delhi  to 
enthuse  people  to  watch  dance  was  very 
significant.  With  the  formation  of  Sangeet 
Natak  Akademi  in  Delhi  and  its  counterparts 
in  the  States  in  the  ’50s,  as  well  as  other 
government  and  private  agencies  promoting 
dance,  public  interest  in  dance  and  reporting 
of  dance  events  in  the  press  received  a  fillip. 
But  it  is  only  during  the  last  decade,  and 
particularly  with  the  recent  boom  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  with  art  pages, 
offering  more  space  than  was  earlier 
available  for  dance  reviews,  that  the  role  of  a 
dance  critic  has  assumed  some  significance. 

There  is  little  critical  writing  on  dance  that 
the  critic  can  fall  back  upon.  The  available 
books  on  dance  are  of  diverse  nature, 
ranging  from  scholarly  works  to  popular 
writings.  There  are  few  research  journals 
publishing  papers  on  dance.  There  is  no 
periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  dance  such 
as  Dance  Magazine  in  the  United  States  and 
similar  publications  elsewhere  in  the  West. 


The  only  Indian  periodical  comparable  to 
Dance  Magazine  is  Sruti  published  from 
Madras  which  covers  both  classical  music 
and  dance  (with  an  emphasis  on  Karnataka 
music  and  the  dance  traditions  of  South 
India).  Here  classical  dance  is  discussed  in 
detail  and  the  criticism  is  both  informed  and 
technical. 

No  organization  for  dance  criticism  has  yet 
been  formed  in  India.  There  is  no  forum 
where  critics  can  offer  their  opinions  for 
debate  and  counter-criticism  and  work 
towards  a  definition  of  their  discipline, 
creating  standards  and  exchanging  ideas.  In 
the  United  States,  organizations  like  the 
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American  Dance  Festival  Critics  Conference, 
the  Texas  Institute  of  Dance  Criticism,  and 
the  Dance  Critics  Association  have  focussed 
the  necessary  attention  on  dance  criticism. 
Such  forums  would  certainly  have  an  impact 
on  the  development  of  dance  criticism  in 
India.  They  would  go  a  long  way  in  educating 
the  dance  community  about  the  role  and 
practice  of  dance  criticism. 

Publication  of  collections  of  critical 
writings  is  essential  for  the  scholarly  study  of 
dance.  Another  important  requirement  is 
archival  material  and  access  to  it.  The  Dance 
Collection  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  at 
the  Lincoln  Center,  New  York,  and  the  Dance 
Museum  in  Stockholm  (besides  similar 
museums  elsewhere  in  Europe)  may  be  cited 
as  examples.  I  have  visited  these  institutions 
and  the  material  available  there  is  staggering. 
Such  archives  and  museums  would  help  the 
development  of  dance  criticism.  Access  to 
archival  material  is  essential  for  serious  study 
of  dance. 

In  recent  times  we  have  seen  a 
proliferation  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
where  dance  is  given  a  good  deal  of  space. 
There  are  regular  dance  reviews  in  the 
newspapers,  weekly  columns  in  the 
magazines,  curtain-raisers  on  the  eve  of 
major  dance  events,  as  well  as  frequent 
interviews  with  dancers.  Since  the  available 
columns  have  to  be  filled,  knowledgeable 
dance  critics  today  are  in  much  demand.  The 
supply  is  naturally  limited  in  relation  to  the 
demand.  Well-equipped  critics  have  an 
important  role  in  this  situation,  critics  who 
possess  a  sophisticated  and  technical 
understanding  of  dance;  who  can  anticipate 
significant  changes  in  dance  induced  by 
dancers  and  choreographers;  who  can 
recognize  how  these  changes  are  related, 
and  the  influence  they  have,  on  the  other  arts: 
who  can  develop  a  language  and  critical 
terminology  to  record,  analyze  and  share 
their  insights.  Such  critics  can  indeed 
contribute  to  the  development  of  dance  in 
India. 

Though  the  dance  has  spread  out  in  many 
directions,  the  critical  discourse  on  it  is  still 
very  limited  and  has  to  be  found  in  the  usual 
five  cm  odd  newspaper  space  allotted  to 
reviews.  Whereas  one  notices  that  with  other 
forms  like  films  and  paintings,  a  critical 
discourse  in  terms  of  special  monographs 


and  critical  writings  has  grown,  in  case  of 
dance  there  seems  to  be  an  easy  course  of 
stereotypes  of  elementary  critical  theories  of 
‘structure  and  deconstructionism’  only. 

With  the  changing  scenario  a  dance  critic 
has  to  face  the  challenge  posed  by  the  new 
language  of  dance  and  find  an  acceptable 
criteria  to  judge  and  help  it  grow  in  the  right 
direction. 

Taking  into  account  the  criticism  as  it 
appears  in  the  newspaper  reviews,  one 
would  think  that  it  is  limited  to 
Her-large-liquid-eyes-school  of  criticism’, 
which  is  uninformed  and  biased  writing  that 
passes  for  dance  criticism  in  newspaper 
columns.  There  are  several  issues  which  the 
critics  so  far  have  not  taken  into  account. 
Forty-five  years  after  Independence  we  still 
seem  to  be  at  the  stage  of  delighted 
self-discovery.  Forms  like  Kuchipudi,  Odissi, 
Chhau  and  the  latest  in  that  category  viz., 
Sattriya  dances  of  Assam  are  comparatively 
recent  discoveries.  These  forms  are  being 
gushed  at  and  idealised  for  any  reflection  to 
generate.  They  have  also  become  valuable 
‘commodities’  for  ‘cultural  export’  once 
again  to  serve  the  ‘burden  of  image  building’. 

This  state  of  affairs  calls  for  introspection 
on  part  of  the  critics.  It  is  obvious  that  on 
account  of  several  factors  the  entire  classical 
dance  scene  in  India  seems  to  be  saturated 
with  mindlessness,  populated  with  synthetic 
dolls  and  tinsel  goddesses  and  very  few  flesh 
and  blood  human  beings,  who  look  at  life 
and  society  around  them.  A  dance  critic  in 
India  will  have  to  take  this  seriously  while 
offereing  ‘a  critique’  of  the  dance  scene. 
Granted  that  the  practioners,  one  and  all  are 
amazingly  talented  and  have  gone  quite  far 
in  the  pursuit  of  quantitative  and  mechanical 
perfection  of  the  art.  but  they  hardly  show 
any  inclination  to  step  out  of  the  steel-plated 
armour  of  their  notions  of  tradition  to  allow 
humanity  to  touch  them.  These  and  similar 
issues  are  not  yet  tackled  by  the  critics. 

During  the  East-West  Dance  Encounter 
held  in  Bombay  in  1984,  some  of  the 
concerns  were  hinted  at.  Questions  were 
raised  how  come  our  classical  dancers,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  not  yet  developed  a 
sense  of  nausea  and  disgust  at  their  own 
exquisitely  beautiful,  secure,  smug  and 
established  lives  and  look,  listen  and  feel  for 
a  humanity  in  turmoil  all  around  ?  Only  a 
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progressively  social  consciousness  will,  if  at 
all,  give  a  sense  of  and  a  need  for  new 
direction. 

The  reviewing  of  the  performances  of  the 
same  classical  forms  by  the  same  exponents 
evening  after  evening  in  a  metropolitan 
centre  should  be  reflected  upon  and  not 
mistaken  as  dance  criticism. 

In  the  present  context  a  critic  will  have  to 
be  aware  of  various  factors  like  market 
forces,  the  politics,  the  socio-economic 
conditions  that  govern  dance.  Also  the 
demands  made  on  a  dance  critic  by  the 
establishment  ‘to  toe  the  line’.  The  beauty  of 
the  medieval  poetry  and  the  aesthetic  relish 
minus  the  context  in  which  the  content  is 
presented  by  a  dancer  would  result  in  a 
lopsided  criticism.  If  a  dancer  depicts  a 
nayika  without  reflecting  the  poetic 
sensibilities  and  is  represented  as  one 
eternally  pining  and  waiting  for  her  Lord 
whereby  a  woman’s  position  is  demeaned  in 
the  eyes  of  her  contemporaries,  and  one  no 
more  can  identify  with  such  images  without 
appearing  out  of  step  in  contemporary  times, 
it  devolves  upon  a  critic  to  point  it  out  and 
offer  ‘a  critique’  of  the  content  and  its 
relevance  in  the  changing  times.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  dancers  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a 
mindless  activity,  so  do  critics. 

A  dance  critic  has  to  face  the  issues  that 
bog  down  the  Indian  dance  scene.  Playing 
safe,  writing  in  a  camouflaging  manner  and 
avoiding  issues  would  undermine  a  dance 
critic’s  role.  At  the  same  time  a  critic  has  to  be 
aware  of  not  misusing  his  power,  the  tyranny 
of  the  written  word,  and  the  responsibility 
that  goes  with  it  all.  With  an  awareness  on  the 
part  of  dancers  seeking  new  directions  in 
dance,  dance  critics  will  have  to  resolve  the 
challenges  innovative  dance  will  make  on 
and  about  the  boundaries  of  dance.  The 
visual  and  kinesthetic  perceptions  of  a  critic 
will  have  an  important  role  to  play.  The 
future  of  dance  criticism  will  be  shaped  by  a 
growing  number  of  critics  who  possess  a  vast 
storehouse  of  dance  knowledge.  These 
critics  will  have  to  extend  the  implications  of 
their  predecessor’s  questions  and  ideas  and 
formulate  new  issues  in  the  perception  and 
appreciation  of  dance.  The  dance  critics  will 
have  to  approach  their  subject  from  many 
vantage  points  and  write  on  many  themes 
within  a  relatively  short  history.  Steadily  a 
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tradition  of  dance  criticism  will  establish 
through  a  stream  of  critics  and  criticism  will 
have  to  be  increasingly  attentive  to  the 
formulation  of  an  extensive  and  enduring 
critical  dance  language. 

The  critics  and  dancers  have  to  grow 
together.  And  not  in  isolation  or  in  a  manner 
that  critics  will  continue  to  have  a  patronising 
attitude  and  dancers  contempt  for  critics. 

It  is  time  dance  criticism  in  India  receives 
due  attention  from  both  practioners  and  lay 
readers.  The  newspapers  have  a  great 
responsibility  in  this  sphere,  and  should 
ensure  that  space  available  for  dance  is  used 
meaningfully. 

There  are  no  short-cuts  to  becoming  a 
critic.  A  critic  has  to  constantly  grow  and 
sharpen  his  tools  and  broaden  the  scope  of 
dance  criticism,  as  bigger  challenges  faces 
dance  critics  today  than  their  predecessors 
two  decades  ago.  Dance  criticism  can  not 
remain  limited  to  reviewing  pure  and 
simple  ;  it  must  act  as  a  vehicle  of  change  and 
mould  public  taste  accordingly. 
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The  word  media  covers  theatre,  print 
media  like  news  papers,  periodicals  ; 
films  and  electronic  media  like  radio 
and  television.  Dance  indeed  has  a 
relationship  with  these  media  and  figures  in 
their  activities.  Its  nature  and  quantum 
depends  upon  the  circumstances. 

Taking  the  theatre  first  we  notice  that 
dance  was  an  integral  part  of  ancient  theatre. 
The  word  Natya  signifies  drama,  but  dance 
also  played  an  important  role  in  it.  Dance 
reinforced  the  various  moods  and  emotions 
in  several  situations.  And  there  were  dance 
sequences  as  a  part  of  the  story  and  also  as 
interludes  to  entertain.  This  integrated  Natya 
form  can  be  seen  even  now  in  Kuchipudi, 
Kathakali  Yakshagana  and  other  similar 
forms. 

Till  recently  one  could  see  an  occasional 
dance  number  in  the  midst  of  drama  in  the 
traditional  theatre.  Some  dance  number 
came  as  a  part  of  the  story  or  as  exclusive 
numbers,  say,  in  a  darbar  scene.  But  dance 
was  not  necessarily  classical  in  content.  The 
aim  of  presenting  dance  was  to  entertain  the 
audience. 

Such  fanciful  forms  acquired  greater 
variety  and  body  in  the  films.  Dance 
developed  into  fantastic  forms  performed  by 
large  numbers  indulging  in  exotic 
movements  sporting  equally  exotic 
costumes  with  almost  surrealistic 
backgrounds  all  born  out  of  the  fanciful  and 
free  running  minds.  In  films  dance  thus  is  not 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  story,  but  something 
of  an  extravaganza  to  titillate  and  excite  the 
audiences.  Nevertheless  there  were 
exceptions  also  when  dance  did  provide  an 
artistic  experience.  For  example,  the  film 
Kalpana  by  the  legendary  dancer  Uday 
Shankar. 

The  word  media  in  the  context  of  dance, 
currently  signifies  newspapers  -  dailies, 
weeklies  and  also  other  periodicals.  For  a 
majority  of  the  dancers,  media  means  the 
daily  newspaper  which  carries  some  report 
or  reviews  of  dance  events.  They  seem  to 
attach  greater  importance  for  a  notice  in  the 
columns  of  a  daily  than  on  concentrating  or 
improving  the  quality  of  their  art. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  present  practice, 
print  media  did  not  evince  much  interest  in 
dance  during  the  pre-independence  period. 
The  traditional  dancers  also  seemed  to  be 
disinterested  in  those  days.  A  few  even 


considered  it  as  irrelevant.  They  were  not 
interested  in  a  world  beyond  their  own.  I 
would  like  to  recall  an  instance  that 
underlines  this  attitude.  In  1973  the  late 
Balasaraswati  presided  over  the  42nd  annual 
conference  of  the  Madras  Music  Academy.  I 
also  participated  in  the  experts  sessions  in 
the  mornings  presenting  an  illustrated  talk. 
During  that  year  the  choice  of  the  president 
of  the  conference  was  a  subject  of 
controversy.  The  main  objection  was  that 
how  could  a  dancer  be  considered  eligible 
for  the  title  of  the  Sangita  Kalanidhi  (which 
is,  as  is  the  custom,  conferred  on  the 
President  of  the  conference)  ?  The 
controversy  that  raged  in  the  columns  of 
newspapers  was  absurd  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  word  Sangita  connotes  a 
combination  of  Gita  (vocal  music)  Vadya 
(Instrumental)  and  Nritya  (Dance).  And 
Balasaraswati  of  course  was  preeminently 
qualified  to  receive  the  title.  Anyway,  the  dust 
of  the  controversy  obscured  reason.  During 
an  interlude  in  my  talk  I  queried 
Balasaraswati,  sitting  next  to  me,  as  the 
President  of  the  Conference  about  her 
reaction  to  the  controversy.  Bala  said  :  ‘This 
is  an  age  of  freedom.  People  say  whatever 
they  like  freely.  Newspapers  publish 
whatever  they  please  without  thinking.  How 
can  I  prevent  this  ?  I  do  not  read  newspapers 
nor  attach  importance  to  them.’ 

In  the  earlier  decades  it  was  worse.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  apathy  was  that 
notwithstanding  a  hoary  past  and  also  with 
centuries  of  creative  work  behind,  dance  and 
dancers  did  not  command  corresponding 
esteem  in  the  society.  This  situation  was 
compounded  by  the  reformist  zealots  who 
sprouted  in  the  country  during  the  early 
decades  of  this  century.  Their  vision  was 
coloured  by  western  views.  They  viewed  this 
ancient  art  and  its  practitioners  as  a  social 
evil.  They  agitated  for  their  removal.  The 
dance  community  was  subjected  to  much 
calumny  and  hounded  out  of  the  temples 
where  they  offered  dance  as  a  part  of  the 
daily  worship  for  centuries.  All  this  led  to  a 
prejudice  against  this  ancient  art  and  its 
practitioners.  And  the  role  of  the  media,  if 
any,  was  negative  in  those  days.  It  was  only 
towards  the  1930s  that  a  reverse  trend  was 
noticeable.  The  main  person  who  worked  for 
this  process  was  E.  Krishna  Iyer.  By  his 
perseverance  and  determined  efforts 
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Krishna  Iyer  restored  dance  to  its  rightful 
place  in  the  society.  In  his  work  he  brought 
some  of  the  traditional  devadasi  dancers  to 
perform  on  the  stage  of  the  venerable  Madras 
Music  Academy.  He  had  to  face  the  wrath  of 
the  orthodoxy  and  also  social  reformers  like 
Dr  Muthulakshmi  Reddy,  the  archpriestess 
of  the  anti-nautch  movement.  The 
controversy  raged  in  the  press.  The 
newspapers  carried  this  controversy  and 
entertained  views  from  both  sides.  However, 
as  a  result  of  this  dance  gradually  started 
figuring  in  the  columns  of  the  press. 

This  controversy  slowly  brought  a 
realisation  in  the  society  about  the 
importance  of  dance  as  a  great  art  and  a 
noble  heritage.  Dance  earned  social 
acceptance  when  persons  like  Rukminidevi 
practised  and  performed.  And  this 
renaissance  stimulated  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  the  public.  The  papers  and 
periodicals  started  devoting  space  to  dance 
and  related  activities.  Scholarly  articles  on 
dance  started  appearing  in  the  press  and 
journals  to  enlighten  the  people  about  the 
art  of  dance.  C.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar,  K.  V. 
Ramachandran.,  E.  Krishna  Iyer,  Dr.  V. 
Raghavan,  to  name  a  few,  from  South  and  Dr. 
D.  G.  Vyas  from  Bombay  and  also  a  few  others 
enlightened  the  people  through  their 
writings  on  various  aspects  of  dance. 

Meanwhile  the  success  of  Uday  Shankar’s 
troupe  in  the  West  winning  glorious  tributes 
woke  up  Indian  media.  It  took  a  more 
positive  attitude  towards  dance.  Reviews  of 
performances  also  started  appearing.  E. 
Krishna  Iyer  himself  set  the  tone.  Others  like 
G.  Venkatachalam,  Krishnamurthy  of  Kalki, 
Srinivasa  Rao  of  Naradar  and  others  pursued 
this  good  work. 

But  the  post-independence  era  brought  a 
spectacular  change.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
surging  national  spirit,  India  started  looking 
inward  about  its  performaing  arts.  The 
ground  had  already  been  prepared  by 
pioneers  like  Rukminidevi,  poet  Vallathol  in 
the  South,  Menaka,  Udayshankar  and 
Gurudev  Tagore  in  the  North.  Media  also 
joined  this  trend  and  among  the  subjects 
discussed  as  a  part  of  culture,  dance  found  an 
important  place.  The  English  press  started 
publishing  exclusive  articles  about  various 
styles,  schools  and  dance  personalities. 
Dance  performances  received  coverage  in 
the  dailies.  This  gesture  of  the  press 


benefited  the  people  in  being  better 
informed  about  the  various  aspects  of  dance, 
the  performers  and  eventually  led  to  better 
appreciation  of  art.  The  regional  language 
press  also  followed  suit.  Thus  on  the  eve  of 
independence,  when  poeple  were  vaguely 
familiar  with  forms  like  Bharata  Natyam 
Kathak  and  to  some  extent  Kathakali,  now 
they  are  familiar  with  all  the  major  dance 
forms,  styles,  schools,  gurus  and  performers. 
In  bringing  out  this  radical  change  and 
moulding  popular  opinion  and  taste  about 
dance,  the  role  of  the  press  media  is  not 
inconsiderable.  In  fact  we  may  even  say  that 
it  is  mainly  due  to  the  press  that  dance  has 
gained  this  immense  populrity  and  prestige. 
In  the  past  it  was  only  the  members  of 
traditional  dancers,  the  families  of  who 
practised  and  performed.  Now  enthusiasts 
from  almost  all  sections  of  the  society  have 
entered  the  field  of  dance  and  have  taken  it 
over.  What  started  as  a  tr  ickle  in  the  1950s  has 
become  a  flood  now. 

The  press  has  responded  to  the  changing 
scene  in  a  significant  manner.  Critics  like  Dr. 
Charles  Fabri,  A  S.  Raman,  P.  V. 

Subramaniam  (Subbudu),  Dr.  Sunil  Kothari, 
Dr.  Sulochana  Rajendran,  K.  S.  Srinivasan, 
Mohan  Khokar  and  others  have  rendered 
valuable  service  in  enlightening  the  public 
about  the  various  dimensions  of  dance  and 
also  introduced  a  large  number  of  dancers 
through  their  columns.  The  series  of  writings 
in  almost  all  the  national  dailies,  weeklies 
like  The  Illustrated  weekly  of  India, 
especially  during  the  time  span  of  1950-70, 
the  prestigious  special  issues  of  Marg,  each 
issue  devoted  to  a  particular  style  of  dance, 
innumerable  writings  in  other  periodicals, 
especially  the  regional  language  press  not 
only  increased  the  knowledge  of  the  people, 
but  also  formed  a  valuable  part  of  the  history 
of  Indian  dance. 

Of  course  the  motives  of  new  enthusiasts 
who  take  to  dance  are  not  always  altruistic.  A 
good  number  have  been  drawn  by  the 
glamour  while  an  equal  number  learn  it  as 
an  additional  qualification  for  their  future 
career.  The  post-independence  generation 
of  dancers  is  highly  media  conscious.  And  one 
cannot  dispute  the  fact  that  media  has  been 
responsible,  in  case  of  most  of  the  present 
day  prima  ballerinas  of  Indian  dance. 

While  the  old  time  dancers  totally  ignored 
the  media  the  present  generation  has  swung 
to  the  other  extreme.  A  dance  performance 
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is  believed  to  be  incomplete  without  the 
presence  of  a  dance  critic  and  a  few  lines  in 
the  press,  if  possible  with  a  photo  of  the 
dancer.  Much  energy  is  spent  to  see  that  a 
critic  is  present.  Sometimes  it  is  amusing  to 
see  the  organisers  expressing  their  thanks  to 
the  press  and  critics  even  when  they  are 
absent !  And  this  media  consciousness  or 
craze  is  seen  as  an  obsession  with  the  new 
generation.  And  it  is  reflected  in  various 
reactions  ranging  from  gratitude  to  deep 
growls.  Just  speak  to  any  dancer  and  you  will 
find  a  grievance,  mostly  imaginary,  against 
the  media  and  critics,  of  course  in  different 
degrees ! 

Television  is  a  new,  exciting  and  a 
glamorous  medium.  It  not  only  gives  an 
exposure  to  dancers  but  also  establishes  a 
communication  with  a  large  number  of 
people  through  imaginative  programmes.  It 
informs,  educates  and  also  helps  in 
appreciating  the  dance  forms.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  most  of  the  dancers  have 
understood  the  working  of  the  television,  its 
needs,  the  parameters  within  which  the 
television  authorities  have  to  work  and  their 
limitations.  Dancers  would  benefit  a  lot  if 
they  would  see  the  video  tapes  of  their  actual 
performances.  If  they  do  so  then  they  may  try 
to  rectify  mistakes  and  improve  the  standards 
of  their  performances.  As  a  member  of  the 
screening  committees  I  have  seen  many  such 
tapes.  Most  of  the  video  tapes  do  not  serve  as 
good  testimonials.  Even  ignoring  the  many 
inanities  that  are  a  part  of  a  present  day  dance 
package,  one  cannot  ignore  many  lapses  in 
the  performance  part  itself.  Of  course,  there 

is  a  difference  between  witnessing  a  dance 
performance  on  a  stage  and  on  a  small 
screen.  The  latter  provides  a  closer  look  and 
the  faults  appear  more  pronounced. 
Inartistic  dispositions,  postures,  imbalance 
in  utilising  space  lack  of  colour  harmony  etc., 
apart  from  the  vagaries  in  the  projected 


image,  are  some  of  the  jarring  sights  noticed 
on  the  television.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  performances  are  video  taped  not 
by  people  who  are  sensitive  to  the  artistic 
needs,  but,  one  suspects,  by  professional  still 
photographers.  And  this  aspect  is  perhaps 
beyond  their  comprehension. 

The  performances  projected  should  be 
like  a  miniature  painting  on  the  small  screen, 
made  appealing  by  a  balanced  image,  colour, 
rhythm  and  pulsating  with  life.  But  very  few 
seem  to  pass  this  test.  We  have  seen  odd  and 
cluttered  decorations  in  the  background, 
against  which  the  dancer  herself  is  lost.  And 
then  there  are  costumes,  their  lack  of  colour 
sense  and  harmony  with  the  setting  etc. 
which  further  distort  the  visuals. 

Sometimes  when  the  dancer  moves  freely, 
coming  to  the  very  edge  in  this  process,  the 
arms  seem  to  be  suddenly  chopped  off, 
because  they  are  stretched  beyond  the  frame. 
On  another  occasion  one  is  surprised  to  see 
a  dancer  on  the  screen  develop 
unaccountable  bulges,  which  were  not  there, 
when  one  had  seen  her  a  few  months  ago. 
One  is  told  that  it  was  due  to  a  distortion  in 
the  projection. 

Such  faults  are  familiar  to  many  viewers  of 
television.  But  we  must  remember  that 
unlike  the  crew  handling  a  camera  in  a  film 
studio,  who  have  gained  expertise  in 
correctly  focussing  on  the  angles,  bodylines 
and  other  features  that  project  a  positive 
image  of  a  person,  the  television  crew  seem 
to  lag  behind.  They  may  have  excellent 
qualifications,  but  seem  to  lack  proper 
perceptions.  There  is  difference  between 
recording  a  political  event  and  a  dance 
performance.  They  require  different 
sensibilities.  This  seems  to  be  lacking.  Dance, 
it  appears,  is  not  one  of  the  priorities  for  the 
television  medium. 

A  lot  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the 
present  situation. 
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Pratibha  Prahlad 
as  Satyabhama  in 
Kuchipudi 


Previous  Page 
A  scene  from 
Marattam  directed 
byGAravindan 


While  examining  the  relationship 
between  television  and  classical 
dance  it  is  necessary  to  explore  and 
describe  some  of  the  relationships  between 
television  as  a  technology  and  television  as  a 
cultural  form.  In  a  contemporary  debate 
about  the  good  and  bad  relations  between 
technology,  and  social  institutions,  television 
is  an  outstanding  example.  Indeed,  its 
present  importance  as  an  element  in  each  of 
these  areas  and  the  interaction  between 
them,  is  unparalleled. 

It  is  often  said  that  television  has  altered 
our  world.  In  the  same  breath,  it  is  said  a  new 
world,  a  new  society,  a  new  cultural 
revolution  is  being  created  by  this  new 
technology.  But  when  we  say  all  this,  are  we 
giving  to  television  the  status  of  a  new  ‘art 
form’  that  can  affect  the  kinds  of  social 
behaviour,  the  cultural  and  psychological 
conditions  of  a  given  society  ?  Or  are  we  just 
talking  about  a  technology  that  has  ‘this’  or 
‘that’  effect  ?  If  so,  is  it  reasonable  to  describe 
any  technology  as  a  cause,  or  if  we  think  of  it 
as  a  cause,  as  what  kind  of  cause  ?  A  cause  that 
can  alter  social  behaviour  or  bring  about  a 
social  revolution  ? 

Though  television  was  invented  as  a  result 
of  scientific  and  technical  research,  its  power 
as  a  medium  of  social  communication  is  so 
great  that  it  has  altered  many  of  our 
institutions  and  forms  of  social  relationships. 
And  again,  though  it  began  essentially  as  a 
product  of  advanced  optical  science  through 
which  it  was  possible  to  have  a  visual 
two-dimensional  reproduction  on  tape  and 
string  many  pictures  together  to  give 
movement,  television  had  unforeseen 
consequences,  not  only  on  other 
entertainment  and  news  media  (which  it 
reduced  in  vitality  and  importance)  but  on 
some  of  the  central  processes  of  family, 
culture  and  social  life.  Of  course,  in  its 
methods  of  production,  the  television  differs 
radically  from  the  other  representative  arts. 
A  play,  a  poem,  a  musical  composition,  a 
dance-all  have  one  thing  in  common.  Each  is 
based  on  the  presence  of  an  individual 
creative  artiste.  In  other  words,  ‘all  the  arts 
are  based  on  the  presence  of  man,  only 
photography  derives  an  advantage  from  his 
absence.’ 

Television  is  a  cultural  artefact  and  a 
cultural  artefact  by  definition  draws  from  the 
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Left 

Pratibha 
describing  the 
eyes  of  a  nayika 
with  the  eyes  of 
the  deer 

Right 

Inviting  sakhi,  a 
confidante  to  take 
her  message  to 
her  beloved 


culture  it  exists  in.  Television  art  has 
inherently  a  split  personality.  The  schizoid 
nature  of  the  television  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  accepted  that  television 'cannot  exist 
without  the  existance  of  pure  art  forms  and 
more  ancient  or  traditional  structures  of  art. 
Consequently,  the  television  becomes  a 
parasite  on  the  ‘pure’  art  forms-music,  dance, 
drama,  novels,  painting,  poetry  etc. 
Television  draws  heavily  upon  this  culture, 
modifies  it  to  its  suitability  and  presents  it  as 
the  prevalent  culture.  So  much  so,  that 
television  has  now  come  to  be  accepted  as 
the  ‘popular  culture’. 

Before  we  deal  with  the  dialectics  of 
television  as  ‘popular  art’  and  classical  dance 
as  ‘pure  art’,  let  us  deal  with  the  purpose  and 
practice  of  classical  dance. 

Dance  and  music,  are  an  essential  part  of 
Hindu  myth  and  range  inside  the  Hindu 
ethos  from  the  religious  to  the  secular.  Our 
Gods  dance,  their  devotees  dance  -  indeed 
dance  and  music  are  among  the  traditional 


paths  to  moksha.  This  is  only  to  emphasise 
the  central  position  that  dance  occupies  in 
relation  to  the  Indian/Hindu  culture.  As  a 
form,  classical  dance  has  a  hoary  past.  It  flows 
from  myth  into  history  into  the  present. 
Around  this  dance,  a  vast  body  of  technical 
literature  also  grew  up.  There  has  emerged  a 
highly  systematised  dance  code  which  is  a 
very,  definite  and  precise  set  of  rules  that 
govern  the  dance  practice.  In  fact,  this  set  of 
rules  also  acts  as  a  touchstone  to  determine 
the  classicism  of  a  dance  form. 

The  interaction  between  a  totally 
technological  art  like  television  and  a  pure 
art  like  classical  dance  has  raised  many 
issues.  Classical  dancers  have  complained 
time  and  again,  that  their  performances  on 
television  do  not  have  the  same  impact  as  on 
stage.  If  the  dance  is  presented  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  on  stage,  why  should  the  impact 
diminish  in  any  which  way  ?  Has  it  to  do  with 
a  powerful  mass  medium  being  used  by  an 
inexperienced,  careless,  unacknowledged 
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group  of  producers/technicians  or  is  it  a 
defect  inherent  in  the  medium  itself  ? 

In  orthodox  cultural  context,  there  existed 
a  single  equation  between  dance  and  the 
rasika  (knowledgeable)  audience  and  later 
between  the  dance  and  the  stage,  theatre.  But 
this  has  altered  in  the  last  two  decades  or  so, 
when  dance  was  seen  also  on  television.  And 
this  has  brought  about  a  significant  cultural 
division  between  a  participatory  and  a 
nonparticipatory  audience.  One  of  the 
characteristic  forms  of  urban  industrial 
development  was  the  ‘music  hall’,  in  which 
there  was  an  element  of  participation  which 
was  manifest  through  continuous  response. 
This  is/was  important  for  the  dancer  to  give 
his  best.  The  dancer  is  not  only  aware  of  an 
audience  single-mindedly  watching  the 
performance,  but  also  sure  of  projecting  the 
highlights  of  the  performance  in  the  sense  of 
getting  the  audience  to  watch  what  the 
dancer  wants  the  audience  to  watch. 

On  television,  these  relations  from  the 
beginning  had  a  mixed  quality.  The  solo 
performer  could  be  presenting  a  new 
choreography  but  the  response  is  not 
immediate  as  there  is  no  participatory 
audience.  The  elusive  audience  to  which  the 
dancer  is  performing  when  the  dance  is 
finally  telecast,  could  be  watching  the  show 
half-heartedly  amidst  other  activity  including 
socialising.  This  does  take  away  from  the 
performance  the  seriousness  and  immediacy 
of  impact.  Also  .while  recording  for 
television,  the  dancer  might  have  to  do  the 
same  piece  any  number  of  times  -  may  be  for 
a  general  rehearsal ;  or  because  the 
cameraman  could  not  get  the  dancer  in 
frame  accurately ;  or  the  producer  failed  to 
get  the  take  as  visualised  ;  or  sound/light 
failed  during  the  recording.  All  these  factors 
take  away  the  freshness  of  the  performance. 
Performers  used  to  performing  in  a  theatre 


find  obvious  difficulties  in  the  transition  for 
the  television  because  of  lack  of  continuity 
and  a  one-time  ‘take’. 

Add  to  these  producers’/directors’  faults 
of  bad  ‘intercuts’,  wrong  emphasis  on  a 
particular  part  of  the  body  in  ‘mid-shots’  or 
‘close-ups’  which  in  actuality  take  away  from 
the  ‘totality’  of  the  dance  and  limits  it  to  some 
sort  of  ‘minimal  dancing’. 

On  the  more  positive  side,  the  television 
can,  because  of  its  double  mobility  (that  of 
the  object  as  well  as  the  camera)  develop  a 
number  of  choices  inside  the  presentational 
form.  Dance  is  also  a  presentational  form  of 
art.  But  with  functioning  parameters  like 
lighting,  angles,  distance,  lenses  and 
emulsions,  the  television  can  split  a  simple, 
single  presentational  form  like  dance  into  a 
plurality  where  choices  have  to  be  made.  If 
the  choices  are  made  intelligently,  the  effect 
can  be  dramatic.  Far  more  than  can  be  seen 
on  the  formal  stage. 

It  is  an  irony  to  say  that  one  of  the 
innovative  forms  of  television  is  television 
itself.  They  have  been  also  dominated  by  the 
pressures  of  overt  content.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  respond  to  some  of  intrinsic  visual 
experiences  of  television  because  of  the 
many  uses  of  the  medium.  However,  there 
are  moments  in  many  dance  programmes 
when  we  find  ourselves  looking  in  what 
appear  as  quite  new  ways.  What  can  then 
happen,  in  some  surprising  ways,  is  an 
experience  of  visual  mobility,  of  contrast  of 
angle,  of  variation  of  focus,  which  is  often 
beautiful.  To  most  analysts  of  television, 
preoccupied  with  declared  or  directed 
movement/content  of  dance,  this  is  no  more 
than  a  by-product  of  some  other  experience. 
Yet,  it  is  one  of  the  primary  processes  of 
technology  itself,  and  one  that  will  have  to 
have  increased  importance  if  classical  dance 
is  to  be  viewed/enjoyed  on  television  at  all. 
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Dance  of  Shiva 
choreographed 
by  Uday  Shankar 
for  film  Kalpana 


To  write  a  correct  and  comprehensive 
history,  one  should  have  all  the  facts 
chronologically  strung  and  properly 
spread  out.  This  is  the  ideal  situation.  But 
which  historian  had  all  his  facts  neatly 
arraigned  before  him  ? 

The  historian  of  the  Dance  in  the  Indian 
Film  is  no  different.  He  has  some  facts,  dates, 
names  and  stills;  some  examples,  some 
reviews,  some  recalled  opinions.  The  rest 
must  be  filled  out  by  logical  reasoning, 
inspired  surmise  and  instinctive  theory  and 
this  should  stand  till  proved  otherwise. 

If  all  the  musical  and  dance  sequences 
from  all  the  films  with  the  National  Film 
Archives  of  India,  at  Pune,  belonging  to  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  Indian  Talkie,  were 
strung  together  chronologically  and  shown 
a  large,  bright,  definitive  and  documented 
history  of  Dance  in  Indian  Film  will  emerge. 
It  will  still  be  subject  to  individual 
interpretations  but  hopefully,  free  from 
conjecture  and  wishful  thinking. 

This  period,  1931-1950,  had  particularly 
cinematic  choreography  resplendent  in  its 
regional  colours,  entertaining  in  its 
borrowed  feathers,  and  utterly  rivetting  in  its 
best,  most  creative  moments. 

Fortunately,  many  important  films  from 
the  subsequent  period,  1951-1980,  are 
available  on  legal  video  cassettes.  And  the 
latest  period,  1981-1993,  is  too  close  to  us  for 
detached  evaluation.  Consequently,  the 
following  is  an  attempt  to  locate  the  origin, 
development  and  graph  the  evolution  of  film 
dance  from  1931  to  1980.  Half  a  century  and 
a  cornucopia  of  movement  to  music  on 
screen. 

Film  theorists  in  India  have  questioned 
the  raison  d’etre  of  song  and  dance  in  the 
Indian  Film.  One  of  them  asks  :  In  Do  Bigha 
Zamin  (1953),  from  where  does  filmmaker 
Bimal  Roy  get  his  well-fed,  well-trained 
chorines  to  traipse  through  Hariala  sawan 
dhol  bajata  aya,  the  moment  the  first 
raindrops  strike  the  drought-struck  land? 
The  answer  is  simple.  From  the  same  place 
Satyajit  Ray  got  his  ethereal  sitars  to 
accompany  the  dance  of  the  water  insects  in 
Pather  Panchali  (1955).  By  the  same  logic 
that  has  every  character  in  the  best  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  donkey-headed  dunce 
to  the  mischievous  imp,  spew  poetry. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
song-and-dance  is  but  one  of  the  many 


alankaras  film  employs.  An  extrinsic,  visible 
affectation  very  much  like  the  intrinsic,  felt 
ones  like  editing,  back-ground  music  etc.  In 
expen  hands,  this  alankara  becomes  an 
ornament  that  becomes  the  body,  in  both 
senses  of  the  term.  It  decorates  the  film  and 
becomes  a  part  of  it. 

Not  many  films  of  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  Indian  Film  are  available.  My  estimate  is, 
as  far  as  the  National  Film  Archive  of  India 
(NFAI)  is  concerned,  1931-1935,  ten, 
1936-1940,  twenty,  1941-1945,  thirty-five  and 
1946-1950,  fifty. 

If,  on  an  average,  these  115  films  had  three 
dance  sequences  each,  it  would  mean  less 
than  400  minutes  of  running  time,  or  slightly 
less  than  seven  hours.  Stringing  them 
together  chronologically  on  film,  then  can 
be  put  on  video  cassettes  and  made  available 
for  seripus  study.  This  is  well  within  the 
purview  of  NFAI  and  Films  and  Television 
Institute  of  India.  And  the  various  bodies  that 
are  spread  out  all  over  India  to  preserve  and 
promote  classical  dance.  ‘And  why  should  we 
concern  ourselves  with  filmy  dance?’  the 
heads  of  these  hoary,  holy  bodies  might  ask. 
For  one  simple  reason,  viz,  some  of  the  best 
classical  choreographers,  dancers, 
composers  of  music  and  song,  were 
associated  with  the  film  dance  of  the  period. 

All  this  should  cost  less  than  two  lakhs,  a 
sum  which  is  within  the  means  of  NFAI,  FTII 
and  other  institutions. 

The  songs,  music,  dance,  dialogue,  story, 
costume,  sets,  make-up  of  the  early  talkie 
were  no  different  from  that  of  the 
contemporary  stage.  This  continued  for  the 
first  few  years.  After  1935,  there  was  a  steady, 
gradual  divergence.  By  the  twilight  of  the 
thirties,  all  these  aspects  took  on  their  own 
cinematic  colour,  texture  and  profile.  There 
were  regional  differences,  minor  variations 
really,  in  some  of  these  but  this  essay  is 
mostly  about  the  Hindi  film,  with  a  few  flights 
into  the  Marathi  film;  and  about  the  prolific 
Tamil/Telugu  film  from  the  South. 

One  other  point  should  be  noted  :  music 
and  song  can  exist  without  dance  but  dance, 
normally,  cannot  exist  without  them.  In 
Indian  film,  there  is  dance,  rarely,  without 
song;  that  is,  only  to  instrumental  music  but 
never  to  silence. 

The  early  talkie  used  the  song  and  dance 
pattern  from  the  stage  in  the  late  ‘twenties 
and  early’  thirties,  as  mentioned  earlier.  But 
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what  and  how  were  they,  the  music  and 
dance  on  stage? 

Though  based  largely  on  Hindusthani 
style,  the  music  had  developed  its  own 
theatrical  contours.  Stalwarts  of  stage  at  that 
time,  Bal  Gandharva  and  Dinanath 
Mangeshkar,  to  name  only  two  out  of  a  score 
of  them,  made  mighty  contribution  to  its 
distinctive  flavour. 

There  was  only  a  little  of  dance,  mostly 
used  to  illustrate  the  sybaritic  pleasures  of  an 
Indra  Sabha,  the  celestial  court  of  Indra  or 
suggest  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  a  royal 
durbar.  In  a  few  dramas  like  Harischandra, 
and  Shakuntala,  dance  played  a  key-role  in 
furthering  the  plot.  In  others  like  Krishna 
Lila,  and  Radha  Krishna,  it  set  the  stage  to  let 
the  audience  and  most  of  the  characters,  to 
revel  in  the  joy  that  is  Krishna.  To  this 
mainstream  of  dance  on  stage,  of  stage,  there 
was  also  a  small  tributary,  that  of  Stage  Dance, 
i.e.,  numbers  performed  on  stage  as  dance 
not  as  a  part  of  a  drama. 

Not  quite  Kathak,  not  a  sibling  but  a 
nodding  cousin  of  Nautanki,  with  a  veneer  of 
street  dance,  a  part  of  juggling,  tumbling  etc. 
a  whiff  of  a  tawaif  s  Mujra.  This  was  the  kind 
of  dance  seen  on  the  stage  at  that  time.  These 
were  more  or  less  faithfully  reproduced  for 
the  screen,  according  to  those  who  worked 
in  the  early  talkies,  and  those  who  saw  them 
at  the  time  and  recalled  them  years 
afterwards. 

Could  there  have  been  dances  in  the  silent 
films?  There  must  have  been.  In  the  13  films 
or  so  that  exist  in  NFAI  (only  two  or  three  are 
complete;  the  others  are  truncated  to  various 
degrees),  there  must  be  a  few.  Because  song 
and  music  could  not  have  been  conveyed 
through  the  silent  film,  the  use  of  dance  must 
have  been  severely  restricted.  However, 
there  is  one  silent  example  extant  in  NFAI, 
from  Lankadahan  (1917)  of  Dadasaheb 
Phalke,  which  clearly  shows  that  a  trick 
sequence  must  have  employed  the 
technique  of  music  dictated  movement  (a 
kissin’  cousin  of  dance!)  to  achieve 
perfection  of  timing  in  splitscreen 
double-exposure.  Such  instances  should  be 
noted  and  highlighted  in  the  film 
appreciation  courses. 

Many  would  opine,  and  lament,  that  the 

Western  influence  in  dance  came  to  be  felt  in 
the  Indian  film  with  the  mostly  dreary 
sometimes  dazzling,  always  noisy  disco 


numbers  of  the  late  ‘seventies  and  early’ 
eighties.  This  is  not  true. 

Here  are  some  of  the  earliest  examples. 

In  Modhu  Bose’s  Ali  Baba  (Bengali,  1937), 
all  the  dance  numbers  show  rare 
sophistication  that  is  certainly  inspired  by  the 
best  Hollywood  musicals  of  that  time.  The 
influence  is  evident  in  lighting,  settings, 
costume,  choreography  and  music.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  identify  the  choreographer 
(plus  other  technicians  of  the  film)  and  find 
out  whether  the  stage  production  of  Ali  Baba 
that  preceded  the  film  had  similar  technique. 
Or,  whether  a  particular  sequence  from  a 
Hollywood  film  was  the  inspiration. 

In  B.  V.  Ramanandam’s  Kacha  Devayani 
(Telugu,  1938),  the  polish  is  much  less,  but 
the  Western  influence  is  live  and  tangible  in 
the  court  dance.  Late  B.A.  Subba  Rao, 
subsequently  a  producer-director  of  many 
hits  in  Telugu,  did  three  small  roles  and 
functioned  as  a  production  assistant  for  the 
above  film,  had  informed  me  years  ago  that 
the  dancers  were  located  in  a  cabaret,  their 
costumes,  routines  and  music  adapted  for 
that  sequence  of  dance  in  Indra’s  court  in  the 
film. ' 


Sandhya  in 
Shantaram’s 
Marathi  film  Amar 
Bhoopali  1951 
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Such  things  continued  to  happen  till  the 
‘fifties.  Spanish  dancer  Leonore  Maria, 
dancing  in  the  nightspots  of  Bombay  was 
conscripted  by  D.D.  Kashyap  for  Aaram 
(1951).  The  dancing  twins  purportedly  from 
exotic  Egypt,  Lyn  and  Lys  danced  to  Geeta 
Roy-Dutt’s  sizzling  version  of  Sammara  in  S. 
D.  Narang’s  Yahudi  ki  Ladki  (1957). 

Again,  Modhu  Bose,  in  his  trilingual  Court 
Dancer  (Bengali,  Hindi,  English,  1941) 
presented  spectacular  dance  numbers  that 
were  patently  drawn  after  the  best  examples 
of  Hollywood  musicals  of  the  late  ‘thirties. 

Even  a  film  like  Shakuntala  (Tamil,  1940) 
directed  by  an  American  Ellis  R.  Dungan, 
used  a  seduction  of  Anglo-Indian  chorines, 
scantily  dressed  in  the  dance  of  the 
wood-nymphs,  presenting  raiment  and 
ornament  to  the  heroine  on  her  way  to  the 
king’s  court.  It  is  beautifully  and  tastefully 
done  but  it  is  so  out  of  tune  with  the  chaste, 
Karnatak  music  oriented  Bostonianism  of 
that  film,  that  the  uninhibited  quality  of  this 
dance  number  strikes  a  strange  chord. 

The  first  rock  ‘n’  roll  number  in  Indian 
Film  was  not  Lai  lal  gal  danced  with 
loose-limbed  gusto  by  a  group  led  byjohnny 
Walker  in  G.  P.  Sippy’s  Mr.  X  (1957).  It  was  a 
close  copy  musically  of  the  Western  pop-hit 
Rock  Around  the  Clock. 

Composer  C.  Ramchandra’s  original 
music,  Mr.  John  performed  by  Helen  and 
three  male  dancers  including  choreographer 
Suryakumar,  in  Shankar  Mukherji’s  Baarish 
(1957)  was  the  first. 

But  this  was  preceded  by  the  jive  number 
Main  hun  ek  khalasi  sung  incomparably  by 
Chitalkar,  danced  with  a  delinquent  kind  of 
grace,  principally  by  Raj  Kapoor,  Rehana, 
BabyTabassum  and  a  group  in  P.L.  Santosni’s 
Sargam  (1950).  The  original  music  was  C. 
Ramchandra’s  and  the  credit  titles  name 
three  choreographers,  Sachin  Shankar, 
Kameshwar  Segal  and  Master  More. 

Singing  star  Vasundhara,  danced  a  couple 
of  Latin  American  numbers  as  sung  and 
danced  by  Carmen  Miranda,  Mama  eu  quero 
and  Down  Argentine  Way  from  the  film 
Down  Argentine  Way  (1940)  and  Ay  Ay  Ay 
Like  You  Very  Much  from  That  Night  in  Rio 
(1941),  in  Acharya’s  Mangamma  Spatham 
(Tamil,  1943).  The  music,  to  an  extent  the 
costume,  the  choreography  by  Jaishankar 
followed  Carmen  Miranda’s  delicate  sway 


and  gentle  jiggle.  Producer  S  S  Vasan,  when 
he  remade  the  film  as  Mangala  (Hindi, 
Telugu,  1950)  a  few  years  later,  had  the 
heroine  P.  Bhanumathi  repeat  Miranda. 

The  first  lot  by  Vasundhara  are  the  first, 
fullfledged,  recognisable  adaptations  of  Latin 
American  music  and  dance  in  Indian  film. 
They  were  hugely  popular  but  as  the  film  was 
in  Tamil,  their  influence  was  limited  to  the 
Souhern  languages.  Snehaprabha  Pradhan 
made  a  half-hearted  attempt  in  a  film,  Ladai 
ke  Baad  or  Ever  Yours  or  Tujhaach  (Hindi, 
Marathi,  1943),  in  a  similar  vein,  singing  I 
Love  You  Very  Much  but  this  did  not  set 
Western  India  afire,  leave  alone  the  rest  of 
India. 

The  first  Latin  American  tune  and  dance 
that  wafted  across  the  whole  sub-continent 
was  that  of  the  pop  hit  recorded  by  Edmundo 
Ros,  Xavier  Cugat  and  many  others,  Chico 
Chico  from  Puerto  Rico.  C.  Ramchandra’s 
adaptation  of  this,  Gore  gore  o  banke  chhore 
in  Ramesh  Saigal’s  Samadhi  (1950)  had  a 
niftiness  all  its  own.  Choreographer  Sachin 
Shankar  had  a  non-dancer  like  Kuldip  Kaur 
and  a  comely  Nalini  Jaywant  to  shake  a  timely 
hip  but  the  song  carried  the  audience  along. 
This  tune  was  imported  into  Tamil,  Ayyasami 
by  danseuse  Lakshmikantha  in  One  Night 
(1951). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  C.  Ramachandra’s  first 
hugely  popular  creation  in  the  Western 
mode  was  in  P.  L.  Santoshi’s  Shehnai  (1947), 
and  early  pinnacle  in  the  long  list  of  musicals 
made  by  Filmistan  company.  This  was  Ana 
meri  jan  Sunday  ke  Sunday,  a  rather  childish 
creation,  which  had  choreographer  and 
performer  Mumtaz  Ali  exulting  himself  in 
pleasing  the  pit.  Though  it  was  more  a  parody 
of  the  slick  taps  and  tails  routines  of  Ray 
Bolger,  Mauruce  Chevalier,  Bill  ‘Bojangles’ 
Robinson  and  Fred  Astaire  in  Hollywood 
films,  this  number  from  Shehnai  was 
chimpanzeed  and  gorillaed  innumerable 
times  in  Indian  film. 

Though  the  classical  dance  was 
occasionally  coopted  to  serve  filmic  purpose 
since  late  thirties,  it  caught  on  only  when 
well-diluted  with  cinematic  fizz.  The  reasons 
are  not  far  to  seek.  By  its  nature,  classicism 
needs  an  educated  audience,  well-toned  in 
its  intricacies.  The  majority  of  the  film 
audiences  are  not  so  conditioned.  Secondly, 
classical  dance  depends  a  lot  on  distancing, 
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that  is,  keeping  the  onlooker  at  an  emotional 
distance  wilfully,  to  realise  its  optimum 
effect.  Film,  unless  it  is  specially  designed 
and  aimed  at  a  narrow  segment  of  people, 
cannot  afford  to  do  that. 

To  mention  only  two  films,  widely 
dispersed  in  time  and  strangely  united  in 
theme,  Shantaram’s  JhanakJhanak  Payal  Baje 
(1955)  with  Vasant  Desai’s  variegated  score, 
Gopikrishna’s  well-matched  choreography, 
defined  colourful  dance  in  film  for  more 
than  two  decades;  K.  Viswanath’s 
Sankarabharanam  (1980),  with  K.  V. 
Mahadevan’s  magnificent  music  that  thrilled 
the  whole  of  South  India  and  South  Indians 
abroad,  Seshu’s  flashy  dance  direction,  set 
aflame  a  forest  fire  of  both  imitations  and 
inspired  creations.  Years  earlier,  a  Tamil  film 
Jalaja  (1938)  was  supposed  to  do  just  this, 
create  an  awareness  in  the  ordinary 
cinemagoer  of  the  classical  forms  of  dance.  It 
was  not  successful  and  consequently,  only 
memories  of  the  film  remain  through 
second-hand  accounts,  and  mute, 
uncommunicative  stills. 

Folk  dances  from  various  regions,  again 
suitably  diluted,  had  better  luck.  Logically, 
their  rhythms,  their  swing  and  sway,  were 
nearer  to  the  real-life  experiences  of  the 
audience.  Though  technically  it  was  not  the  2 
first  Bhangda  in  films,  Ainwey  duniya  deve 


duhai  in  Shambhu  Mitra — Am  it  Moitra’s  Jagte 
Raho  (1956,  Ek  Din  Ratre,  Bengali) 
performed  mainly;  by  choreographer 
Manohar  Deepak  with  invitingly  saucy 
energy,  caught  on  like  a  brush  fire  in  summer 
and  raged  across  regions  and  languages  far 
removed  from  its  native  Punjab.  So  much  so, 
the  strains  of  Bhangda  tunes  are  now  found 
accompanying  the  festive  bulls  taken  around 
in  Tamilnadu  around  Pongal  time 
(mid-January)  collecting  money. 

Similarly,  tamasha  is  a  kind  of  rustic 
entertainment  of  Maharashtra  and  lavani,  a 
kind  of  dance  integral  to  it.  It  is  said  that  at 
least  a  hundred  films  in  Marathi  would  have 
used  these  two  alluring  arts  to  bait  the 
audience.  Shantaram-Baburao  Painter’s 
Matwala  Shair  Ramjoshi  (1947,  Lok  Shair 
Ramjoshi  in  Marathi)  propagated  lavanis  in  a 
tamasha  setting.  So  did  Shantaram’s  Amar 
Bhoopali  (Marathi,  1951,  Bengali,  1952).  In 
both  the  films  Vasant  Desai’s  music  went  to 
the  roots  for  inspirations  and  came  out  with 
melodies  tailored  for  sprightly,  Latpat 
jhatpat  kind  of  dance.  Subsequently  many 
lavanis  found  there  way  into  Hindi  films  and 
Telugu  films.  In  fact,  Telugu  was  the  language 
for  a  film  based  on  Ramjoshi.  This  was  P. 
Pulaiah’s  Jayabheri  (1959),  a  song-dance 
masterpiece  with  Pendyala’s  music  and 
Malladi  Ramakrishna  Sastry’s  exquisite  lyrics. 


A  sequence  of 
stunning  drum 
dance  from  S  S 
Vasan ’s  most 
ambitious  film 
Chandralekha 
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but  this  had  only  the  sawal-jawab  (the 
riddle-me-ree  concept  of  tamasha)  aspect.  It 
was  Tilak’s  taut  and  vivacious  Panthalu 
Pattimpulu  (1968,  Telugu)  that  was  a 
licensed  remake  of  the  Marathi  hit  Kela 
Isharejatajata  (1965),  including  Leela 
Gandhi  in  an  important  role.  It  was 
well-made,  Pendyala’s  music  was  a  highlight 
but  didn’t  find  favour  with  the  masses.  That 
was  more  or  less  the  end  of  lavanis  in  Telegu 
films. 

Many  big  names  associated  with  classical 
dance  have  also  had  an  airing  in  the  films. 
They  have  left  behind  images  of  themselves 
in  their  shining  youth,  beautiful  dances, 
songs,  pieces  of  instrumental  music  and 
choreography  that  is  preserved  unchanged 
in  the  amber  of  film.  Sadhona  Bose,  Tara 
Chowdhury,  Rukmini  Devi,  Gopinath,  Ram 
Gopal,  Sitara  Devi,  Roshan  Kumari,  Kamala, 
Vyjayanthimala,  Gopikrishna,  Lalitha, 
Padmini,  are  just  a  few  of  the  scores  whose 
flirtation  with  film  ended  with  one  film  or 
continued  through  years  and  dozens. 

But  influencing  the  course  of  film  dance 
in  a  lasting  manner  was  left  to  others,  not 
schooled  in  any  classical  form.  Over  the  years 
director,  producer,  actor,  comedian, 
stunt-composer  and  dancer  supreme,  the 
one  and  only  Bhagwan,  created  a  style  that  is 
uniquely  his  and  his  pervasive  influence  on 
actors  as  widely  different  as  Sachin  in  a 
mythological,  no  less!  Gopalkrishna  (1979) 
and  Amitabh  Bachchan  (many  films)  and  a 
host  of  others  cannot  be  questioned.  In  the 
exalted  company  of  his  friend,  singer  (as 
Chitalkar)  and  composer  C.  Ramchandra, 
Bhagwan  created  a  new  genre  of  music  and 
dance.  He  took  a  measure  of  Latin  American 
dance  beat  such  as  Rumbas  and  Sambas, 
added  a  jigger  of  funeral  (yes!)  drumming 
prevalent  in  Madras  (which  they  heard  when 
in  Madras  to  make  their  first  two  films,  in 
Tamil,  Jayakkodi,  1939,  Vanemohini,  1941), 
a  seduction  of  nautch,  a  dash  of  classical 
bitters,  a  joy  of  Rasa  from  Saurashtra  and 
churned  out  a  totally  captivating  dance  and 
music,  exemplified  in  their  Albela  (1951). 
Many  choreographers  trained  under 
Bhagwan’s  wing,  prominently  brothers  Surya 
Kumar  and  Krishna  Kumar,  and  spread  this 
cheer  around.  Even  accomplished  film 
dancers  like  Geeta  Bali,  Kum  Kum shimmered 
under  Bhagwan’s  glad  eye  and  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  his  rhythmic  shift  of 


come-hither  glance. 

After  Jhanak  Jhanak  Payal  Baje, 
Gopikrishna  suceeded  more  as  a 
choreographer  than  as  a  dancer.  He  did  this 
by  adapting  his  classical  Kathak  training 
skilfully  to  the  differently  angled  medium  of 
film.  Extremely  talented,  exceptionally 
trained  (Bharata  Natyam)  dancing  actresses 
like  Kamala,  Vyjayanthimala,  Helen  glowed 
like  precious  jewels  under  his  chiselled, 
staccato  choreography.  His  aunt  Sitara  did 
attempt  this  synthesis  earlier,  right  from  the 
days  of  Mehboob’s  Roti  (1942)  till  Chetan 
Anand’s  Anjali  (1957)  but  Gopikrishna  was 
more  successful  because  he  was  able  to 
unshackle  himself  more  uninhibitedly  from 
the  classical  codes. 

Just  two  more  influences,  greater  than  the 
rest,  have  to  be  discussed.  One  is  that  of  Uday 
Shankar.  The  other  is  that  of  S.  S.  Vasan’s 
timeless  magnum  opus  Chandralekha  (1948, 
Tamil,  Hindi). 

Uday  Shankar’s  stature  as  a  stage  dancer 
who  brought  lasting  international  fame  to 
Indian  dance  and  dancers,  is  incomparable. 
And  his  influence  on  the  way  dance  in  film 
shaped  up  in  the  ‘fifties’  and  ‘sixties’,  is 
immeasurable. 

He  made  only  one  film,  Kalpana  (1948).  It 
was  seen  by  very  few  people  as  it  nose-dived 
at  the  box-office.  Then  how  come  he 
influenced  film  dance  in  such  a  significant 
manner  ? 

In  the  early  ‘forties’,  he  was  running  his 
dance  centre  at  A'mora.  It  is  a  different  matter 
that  the  course  lasting  five  years  was  left 
incomplete  and  the  students  disbanded 
suddenly  in  early  1944,  when  he  took  upon 
himself  to  make  Kalpana.  But  those  who 
worked  for  him  in  those  three  years, 
received  the  kind  of  allround  training  that 
was  unthought  of  in  Indian  dance  world  till 
then.  Narendra  Sharma,  Sachin  Shankar, 
Mohan  Segal,  Shanti  Bardhan,  Guru  Dutt, 
Lakshmi  Shankar  and  the  couple  Zohra  and 
Kameshwar  Segal  who  worked  and  learnt 
from  him  then  in  those  halcyon  days  at 
Almora,  became  independent 
choreographers  and  most  of  them  worked 
for  films.  May  be  not  hundreds  of  films  but 
between  themselves,  they  would  have 
composed  around  a  hundred  dances  for 
films  and  these  numbers,  in  turn,  spread  the 
Uday  Shankar  turn  of  limb,  taste  of  aesthetics 
around.  Not  merely  in  choreography  but  in 
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make-up,  costume,  music,  lighting,  staging 
and  showmanship.  And  when  he  made 
Kalpana  for  three  years  in  Gemini  Studios, 
Madras,  a  dozen  artistes  who  worked  for  him, 
later  became  associated  with  films  and  film 
dance,  Lakshmikantha,  Usha  Kiran,  her  sister 
Leela,  Lalitha,  Padmini,  A.K.  Chopra  to  name 
only  a  few.  It  was  said  that  S.  S.  Vasan  copied 
the  climactic  drum  dance  of  Chandralekha 
from  Kalpana.  It  is  not  true.  But  the  finale  in 
S.  S.  Vasan’s  Awaiyar  (Tamil,  1953)  showing 
Shiva  and  Parvati  in  sculptured  frieze, 
definitely  owes  its  concept  to  Uday  Shankar. 
This  can  be  seen  in  Vasan’s  earlier 
production  Madanakamarajan  (Tamil,  1941), 
in  which  Ranjan  dances  as  Shiva. 

Uday  Shankar,  when  he  was  abroad  early 
on  in  his  career,  was  exposed  to  the  best  of 
stage  and  choreographic  techniques.  His 
association  with  the  famed  Pavlova  got  him 
into  the  creme  de  la  creme.  These 
techniques  he  adapted  aesthetically,  sensibly 
into  his  Indian  dance,  that  wove  the 
multi-coloured  skeins  of  pan-Indian  dance, 
folk  and  classical,  into  one  colourful,  cogent, 
totally  Indian  fabric.  In  one  word,  there  is  no 
modern,  indigenous  dance  in  India,  on  stage, 
TV  or  screen,  that  does  not  trace  its  roots  to 
Uday  Shankar’s  way  with  dance. 

Obviously  he  too  must  have  been  inspired 
by  others.  For  example,  the  Man-Machine 
sequence  from  Charlie  Chaplin’s  Modem 
Times  (1936)  depicting  the  assembly  line 
and  Uday  Shankar’s  Labour  and  Machinery 
number  in  Kalpana,  are  too  close  for  comfort 
if  the  connection  is  denied.  Both  had  as  the 
central  point  the  place  of  Man  and  Machine 
'  in  modern  industrial  society. 

Many  persons,  some  dancers,  some  dance 
teachers  and  a  few  professional 
choreographers,  helped  shape  the  dance  in 
S.  S.  Vasan’s  Chandralekha.  This  film  was 
seen  by  an  unprecedented  number  of  people 
in  the  country.  Ranjan,  the  heroic  villain  with 
his  background  in  Bharata  Natyam,  said  in  a 
personal  interview  that  he  contributed  ideas 
from  which  choreographer  Jaishankar, 
abetted  and  encouraged  by  Vasan,  created 
the  strikingly  new  patterns  of  movement. 
Apart  from  the  stunning  drum  dance  at  the 
climax,  involing  a  huge  set  and  around 
seventy  dancers,  there  were  two  gypsy 
numbers  choreographed  by  Mrs.  Rainbird 
(one  of  them  lifted  a  tune  from  a  Portuguese 
song,  O  pas  du  kanguru),  a  short  number  in 
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which  the  leading  lady  T.  R.  Rajakumari  is 
whipped  into  a  dance,  her  later  swaying  swirl 
to  the  world-famous  Strauss’  waltz,  the  Blue 
Danube,  her  traditional  abhinaya  piece  Balan 
karunai  (traditional  dance  guru  Conjeevaram 
Ellappa’s  choreography)  and  a  dance 
number  as  a  part  of  the  circus  turn,  which 
had  a  false  horse,  a  comely  maiden  and  a 
dwarf.  Everybody  thought  and  most  said  that 
this  was  a  variation  of  the  poikal  kudirai  folk 
dance  from  Tamilnadu  (in  which  men  and 
women  donning  a  contraption  which  makes 
them  look  as  though  they  were  riding  a 
horse).  However,  the  direct  inspiration  was 
an  item  by  Betty  Grable  from  the  Hollywood 
film  Coney  Island  (1943),  as  proved  by  the 
identically  caparisoned  and  spangled 
horse-dummy  and  the  female  dancer. 

Shantaram  turned  a  dance  director  with 
Navrang  (1959),  billed  himself  as  Sham  (no 
pun)  and  walked  off  with  the  annual  prize 
awarded  by  the  association  of  dance 
directors  of  Bombay!  He  had  the  painstaking 
actress-danseuse  Sandhya  (his  third  wife)  as 
the  heroine,  with  years  of  working  with 
Kathak  dancer  Gopikrishna  (for  Jhanak 
Jhanak  Payal  Baje)  behind  her.  And  he  had 
the  lyrics  of  Bharat  Vyas,  simple  and 
scintillating,  the  magic  of  C.  Ramchandra’s 
music,  the  chameleon  like  ability  of  singer 
Asha  Bhonsle  to  change  her  voice  from  that 
of  a  crass  courtesan  (Aa  dil  se  dil  mila  le)  to  a 
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traditional,  foot-bound  slave  of  a  wife  (Turn 
meri,  main  teri  charan  kamal  ki  cheri).  A 
cinematic  achievement.  Again  many 
imitators  in  bits  and  pieces,  and  a  whole 
Telugu  film,  Suvarna  Sundari  (1985),  of 
Shantaram’s  masterly  touch  in  harnessing 
many  arts  into  fortifying  film  dance. 

Guru  Dutt  worked  as  a  dance  director  for 
only  one  film,  P.  L.  Santoshi’s  Ham  Ek  Hain 
(1946)  and  as  it  is  rarely  shown  by  NFAI 


Sadhana  Bose  as  a 
princess  of 
Manipur  with 
Prithviraj  Kapoor 
in  the  film  Raj 
Nartaki 


which  has  a  print,  no  estimate  can  be  made 
about  his  Uday  Shankar  trained  (at  Almora) 
choreographic  capability  and  vision.  But  the 
song  picturisation  in  all  his  films,  aided  by 
his  staple  cameraman  V.  K.  Murthy,  was 
exemplary  high  film  dance.  Mostly 
accompanied  by  his  wife  Geeta  Roy-Dutt’s 
silky  singing  (music  by  O.  P.  Nayyar,  S.  D. 
Burman,  Hemant  Kumar,  Ravi),  Guru  Dutt 
created  the  epitome  of  erotic  dance  of  the 


modern  genre  in  Indian  film.  Again,  many, 
many  imitators,  spread  across  the  country 
and  languages. 

Simkie,  one-time  partner  of  Uday  Shankar 
was  roped  in  by  Raj  Kapoor  to  choreograph 
the  dream  sequence  dance  in  his  Awara 
(1951),  starting  Tere  bina  aag  ye  chandni, 
going  through  Ye  nahin  hai  zindagi  and 
culminating  in  the  lilting  Ghar  aya  mere 
pardesi.  A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  dance 
forever,  this  too  found  a  hundred  imitators. 
Simkie’s  achievement  on  the  unfamiliar 
silver  screen  is  considerable,  though  helped 
much  by  Shankar  Jaikishan’s  splendidly 
orchestrated  music  and  song. 

The  Dance  in  Indian  Film  is  a  virgin 
territory  for  serious,  open-minded  research. 
The  researchers  should  know  Indian  dance, 
Indian  film  and  respect  both  equally.  It  will 
be  possible  when  NFAI  will  open  up  its 
Alladin’s  cave  and  grant  access  to  its 
incomparable  riches.  One  has  heard  of 
festivals  of  Ray’s  films,  Shantaram’s,  Raj 
Kapoor’s,  Mehboob  Khan’s,  Guru  Dutt’s. 
Barring  Ray,  the  rest  never  made  a  single  film 
without  devoting  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  its 
length  to  music  and  dance. 

But  there  never  was,  is,  a  festival,  a 
refresher  course,  a  historical  perspective,  a 
consolidated  programme  expressly 
designed  to  trace  the  evolution  of  music  and 
dance  in  the  Indian  film.  Not  a  book.  Not  a 
study.  The  only  Ganga  that  flows  all  over  the 
country  and  unites  all  the  countrymen  into 
one  singing,  chanting,  toe-tapping,  dancing 
whole  is  the  film  song  and  dance.  It  is  high 
time  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  Song  and 
Dance  in  Indian  Film  which  is  bound  to  offer 
rich  dividends. 
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In  another  few  years  cinema  completes 
one  hundred  years  of  non-solitude. 
Cinema,  the  youngest  and  the  most 
promiscuous  of  all  art-forms,  has,  like  a 
child-Krishna,  flirted  with  all  older  Muses 
and  drunk  at  their  breasts.  Its  phenomenal 
growth  owes  much  to  the  nourishment  it  has 
drawn  from  the  other  art  forms,  who  have 
taken  millenia  to  create  it. 

But  cinema  cannot  grow  unless  it  gives  as 
generously  as  it  receives.  Its  vitality  can  be 
guaranteed  only  by  its  ability  to  engage  in  a 
constant,  lively  intercourse  with  other 
art-forms.  It  is  specially  important  for  the 
cinema  of  any  country  to  have  a  vigorous 
intercourse  with  its  own  environment  in 
general  and  with  the  art-forms  from  that 
environment  in  particular. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  each  cinema  should 
draw  only  from  one  culture  viz.  its  own. 
Quite  the  opposite  cinema  has  a  greater 
potential  of  speaking  a  universal  language 
than  most  other  art-forms.  But  its  universality 
would  not  be  the  unaccented  universality  of 
an  artificial  esperanto.  Its  specific  accent 
would  make  its  universality  much  richer. 

What  follows  are  thoughts  born  out  of 
trying  to  deal  cinematically  with 
contemporary  Indian  painting  as  practised 
by  three  contemporary  painters,  and  Bharata 
Natyam  as  practised  by  one  of  its  prominent 
exponents. 

So,  the  ground  of  practice  from  which 
these  thoughts  spring  is  small  patch  of  two 
films  —  one  on  painting  and  one  on  dance. 
But  the  seed  was  sown  many  years  ago  when 
late  K.  Bharatha  Iyer  opened  my  eyes  to 
Indian  dance  forms.  These  thoughts  are  not 
addressed  only  to  the  viewers  of  these  films. 
They  are  an  open  invitation  for  a  dialogue. 
This  invitation  is  cordially  extended  to  all 
fellow  artistes,  critics,  thinkers  and  all  those 
who  feel  deeply  concerned  about  age-old 
issues  of  aesthetics.  These  issues  can  be 
revived  only  by  raising  new  ones. 

You  begin  to  know  a  film-maker  when  you 
can  recognize  his  frame.  What  he  leaves  out 
of  it  tells  you  as  much  about  him  as  what  he 
includes.  I  would  go  further  and  say,  what  he 
shows  you  is  as  important  as  how  he  shows  it. 

The  frame  is  not  specific  to  cinema.  It 
exists  in  painting,  it  is  indirectly  or  directly 
present  in  sculpture.  All  good  theatre  uses  a 
mobile  frame.  This  frame  with  its  subtle 


pulsation,  expansion  and  contraction  can 
either  focus  your  attention  on  a  delicate 
gesture  or  linger  on  the  light  in  someone’s 
eyes  or  spread  over  the  mise-en-scene  of  a 
vast  spectacle.  A  dancer’s  body  starts 
moulding  the  space  in  a  certain  way  so  that  it 
delineates  invisible  contours. 

So  when  cinema  deals  with  any  of  these 
forms  the  first  problem  is,  how  to  frame  a 
frame. 

The  framing  of  Western  cinema  has  its 
roots  in  the  camera  obscura  and  central 
perspective.  The  narrative  space  of  the 
frescoes  yields  to  the  centralized  framing  of 
easel  painting  as  the  time  span  of  the 
narrative,  is  brought  down  to  the  razor’s 
edge  of  an  instant,  of  a  privileged  moment. 
In  a  sense,  Leonardo’s  Last  Supper 
represents  a  high  point  of  this  concept  of 
framing.  The  Centre  of  the  frame  and  the 
vanishing  point  -  sometimes  they  coincide  - 
have  a  special  importance  like  the  origin  of 
the  cartesian  co-ordinate  geometry  from 
which  all  distances  should  be  measured. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  the  privileged 
position  of  the  cartesian  origin,  the  look 
loses  its  iconic  frontality  and  is  dissolved  to  a 
fluid  three-fourth,  profile,  one-fourth  or  rear 
view. 

Central  perspective  is  not  the  dominant 
code  of  pre-British  Indian  painting.  Certainly 
there  is  a  deep  understanding  of  a  viewpoint, 
of  an  ideal  view  point.  A  carpet  has  to  be  seen 
from  above  and  a  ceiling  has  to  be 
appreciated  from  below  and  both  these  have 
to  be  combined  in  a  valid  co-position,  in  a 
single  frame.  Of  course,  I  am  simplifying  the 
case,  but  not  the  issue. 

The  simultaneity  of  many  events  in  Indian 
painting  takes  away  the  importance  of  the 
Centre.  May  be  it  is  possible  to  bring  this 
multi-centered  frame  back  into  cinema  to 
look  at  the  life  around  us.  Dozens  of 
wall-clocks  in  a  clock-shop  with  their 
hurriedly  swinging  pendulums  become  the 
many  events.  Compresses  the  life  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  into  seven  episodes,  with  the  iconic 
figure  of  the  Mahatma  looking  at  you.  The 
shopkeepers  in  the  clock-shop  stare  at  you 
with  an  iconic  fixity.  They  move  like 
clock-work  and  look  at  each  other  as  the 
pendulums  continue  to  swing.  Their  gazes 
cross  each  other  at  a  point  where  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous  meet. 
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Paul  Klee  said  that  in  order  to  appreciate  a 
painting  you  need  a  chair  so  that  the  tired 
legs  do  not  interfere  with  the  mind.  So,  let  us 
pick  up  a  comfortable  chair  and  look  at  a 
painting. 

For  a  film  maker,  it  is  this  process  of 
viewing  that  decides  the  framing  to  the 
already  framed.  This  is  not  an  additive 
process  where  you  show  one  detail  and  then 
another  and  then  they  all  add  up  to  a  whole. 
The  detail  must  be  like  a  living  cell  which  has 
its  own  life  and  yet  is  a  part  of  a  larger 
organism.  The  viewing  of  this  detail  must 
become  an  event  which  unfolds  before  you 
and  yields  sensations  and  subjects  you  to  an 
experience  previously  unsuspected.  Each 
detail  should  make  the  viewer  participate  in 
a  struggle  which  is  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
framing  and  lighting. 

The  traditional  narrative  painter  from 
Rajasthan  who  tells  you  the  story  of 
adventures  of  a  legendary  hero  Pabuji,  holds 
an  oil  lamp  in  his  hand  as  he  sings  and 
narrates.  He  stands  in  front  of  a  huge  scroll 


and,  with  a  swift  gesture  of  his  hand,  throws 
light  upon  a  relevant  detail  which  comes  to 
life  for  a  split-second.  The  rigid  frame  of 
easel  painting  is  replaced  by  the  fluid  frame 
of  the  flickering  flame. 

A  high  priest  of  the  Chidambaram  temple 
told  me  once  why  many  Indian  temples  were 
closed  between  1 1  am  and  4  pm.  He  said  that 
the  harsh  afternoon  light  deadened  the 
imagination  of  the  devotee  and  did  not  allow 
the  image  of  God  to  be  formed  in  the  mind 
of  the  devotee.  This  participation  of  the 
devotee’s  imagination  is  an  essential 
component  of  the  image  of  God. 

Traditional  lighting  for  Indian  dance  and 
theatre,  although  poor  in  technological 
resources,  is  rich  in  the  magical  effects 
created  with  the  aid  of  an  imaginative 
spectator.  As  opposed  to  the  light  that  reveals 
all,  is  the  light  that  partially  conceals,  creates 
deep  shadows,  retards  the  pleasure  of 
consumption  of  the  image,  challenges  the 
imagination  of  the  viewer  and  asks  him  to 
weave  a  net  of  his  own  fantasy  to  catch  the 
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image  of  the  God  or  the  demon  played  by  the 
actor.  The  twilight  zone  of  the  conscious  and 
the  unconscious  is  the  area  in  which  these 
images  are  born.  The  creator  needs  a 
co-creator  to  reveal  himself. 

Each  vision  of  life  has  a  corresponding 
vision  of  light.  When  light  moves  in  the  dark 
sanctum,  what  you  see  first  is  only  moon  like 
highlights  and  sun  like  shimmer.  Gradually 
you  begin  to  see  the  huge  black  marble 
Vishnu  the  protector/the  preserver  lying 
peacefully  on  the  divine  waters  protected  by 
the  golden  hood  of  Sheslia,  the  serpent.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  peaceful  image  in 
my  entire  life.  As  I  long  to  see  it  a  little  longer, 
the  light  is  withdrawn.  If  I  want  to  see  it  again, 

I  must  see  it  with  an  inner  light.  I  must  hold 
fast  to  it  through  concentration  and  vivid 
recollection. 

The  path  to  the  Shiva  image  is  all  smoke  and 
fire.  The  dancing  flames  surrounding  the 
image  of  Nataraja,  the  destroyer,  who  dances 
the  dance  of  death  take  on  a  life  that  dazzles 
you.  This  is  the  first  form  in  which  you  see 
the  destroyer.  As  the  priest  moves  the 
flaming  torch  he  is  holding,  your  eyes 
discern  the  immense  black  marble  Lingam. 

It  is  as  if  darkness  has  decided  to  reveal  itself 
in  this  erect  form.  Then  with  a  swirl,  the  torch 
light  flashes  upon  the  Yantra  that  stands  for 
the  formless  Shiva  as  the  ether  fills  up  the 
universe.  The  dancing  flames,  the 
smoke-curtain  the  din  of  the  temple  bells. 
The  entire  experience  is  just  the  opposite  of 
the  revelation  of  Vishnu,  the  preserver. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  Hindu  or  a 
believer  to  recognize  that  these  visions, 
phantoms,  spectres  whatever  you  call  them, 
touch  you  at  the  very  centre  of  your  sensuous 
existence.  As  film  makers,  we  need  to 
discover  light  in  a  way  that  goes  beyond 
technology  and  style. 

What  is  the  light  in  which  you  should  catch 
the  moment  when  the  expressive  movement 
is  born  ?  In  what  light  do  you  see  the  links 
that  bind  the  dancer’s  posture  with  the  Chola 
bronzes  ?  May  be  it  is  the  zone  where  light 
becomes  darkness  and  the  visible  becomes 
the  invisible. 

Colour  is  too  vast  to  be  discussed  in  any 
objective  fashion  within  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  present  discourse.  Hence  let  me  begin 
on  the  periphery  -  by  talking  about  the 
experience  of  colour  while  looking  at  a 


painting. 

When  I  look  at  a  green  patch  in  a  painting 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  then  look  at  a 
red  patch  the  experience  is  quite  different 
from  coming  to  it  from  blue  or  yellow. 

The  many  paths  that  my  eye  takes  to  come 
to  this  red,  over  one  viewing,  over  several 
viewings,  over  years  form  layers  of  this  red  in 
my  mind.  These  overlay  my  experience  of 
red  outside  this  painting. 

In  a  film  on  painting  I  need  to  understand 
these  layers  that  lie  behind  the  surface  of  the 
canvas,  behind  the  surface  of  the  retina.  The 
red  that  the  camera  should  catch  is  that  will 
o’  the  wisp  red  that  I  chase  through  my 
dreams  as  the  colour  of  love  which  is  like  a 
Red,  Red  Rose  and  it  is  also  the  colour  of 
blood  that  I  want  to  run  away  from  in  my 
nightmares. 

A  film  can  make  colours  change  with 
coloured  lights,  with  shadows.  They  should 
be  saturated,  desaturated,  neutralized, 
intensified,  made  light,  made  heavy  so  that 
we  chase  them  through  their  rebirths  and 
metamorphoses. 

In  fact,  what  we  should  have  in  cinema  is 
colour  in  time  -  through  historic  time, 
physical  time,  memory  time,  dream  time, 
mythical  time.  Colour  is  one  of  the  strongest 
devices  for  structuring  time  in  a  certain  way. 
Its  ordering  could  be  linear,  cyclic,  circular 
or  may  take  even  more  complex  patterns. 

I  want  to  deal  with  a  painter’s  palette.  I  do 
not  want  to  organize  his  work  in  a 
chronological  way.  I  want  the  colours  to 
reveal  the  inner  continuity  and  contradiction 
of  his  work. 

If  I  am  dealing  with  the  work  of  more  than 
one  painter,  then  I  want  each  of  them  to  start 
with  a  visual  silence  so  that  his  colours  can 
tell  their  own  story.  This  visual  silence  could 
be  total  darkness  or  an  empty  canvas  or  its 
cinematic  equivalent  -  a  blank  screen. 

So,  apart  from  the  sub-narrative  of  each 
painter’s  palette  I  need  an  overarching 
narrative  which  writes  the  work  of  these 
different  painters  -  not  arbitrarily  but 
through  a  careful  selection,  framing  and 
lighting  of  their  works. 

Frame  to  eliminate  chroma,  frame  more 
of  the  white  of  the  canvas  or  the  paper,  select 
monochromatic  details,  drain  the  screen  of 
all  chroma  so  that  each  painter  can  begin 
afresh. 
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Colour  enables  you  to  pun.  To  link  totally 
different  objects.  To  link  canvases  with  the 
life  around.  Colour  enables  you  to  quote,  to 
refer  back,  to  cross-refer,  to  anticipate,  to 
surprise,  to  stun,  to  enlighten. 

Colour  combined  with  words  -  words  that 
make  the  colour  specific  or  go  on  totally 
opposite  direction  or  make  tangential  links. 

Colours  combined  with  sounds.  Blue 
combined  with  sound  of  water  -  lapping  is 
quite  different  from  the  blue  deepened  by 
the  wail  of  a  siren.  The  blue  shattered  by  a 
shrill-jet  plane.  The  blue  made  fuzzy  by  the 
sound  of  a  hovercraft. 

Perhaps,  the  language  is  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  vocabulary  of  Synaesthesia,  or 
from  modern  poets  like  Rimbaud,  from 
painters  like  Kandinsky,  from  film  makers 
like  Eisenstein.  The  only  point  to  watch  is  to 
avoid  correspondences  making  absolute 
universal  claims.  It  is  sufficient  to  have 
correspondences  valid  for  one  film. 

An  event  conceals  many  events.  A  blind 
man  and  a  deaf  person  would  describe  an 
event  quite  differently.  Cinema  should 
please  both.  Perhaps  sound  organised 
musically  would  approximate  the 
experience  of  colour.  Colour  organised  in 
time  would  approximate  music. 

We  should  have  a  cinema  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf. 

The  famous  Rorschah  test  that  uses 
coloured  stains  and  asks  you  to  interpret 
them,  generally  divides  people  in  two 
categories.  Those  who  concentrate  on  the 
contour  and  try  and  synthesize  the  details 
and  those  who  analytically  concentrate  on 
the  details  and  miss  the  overall  contour. 

But  there  is  a  third  way  of  perceiving, 
which  sees  neither  the  contour  nor  the 
details  but  thinks  of  the  space  surrounding 
the  stain  as  the  main  object  of  perception.  To 
borrow  an  expression  from  the  Gestalt 
psychology  such  a  person  reverses  the 
‘ground-figure  relationship’.  Such  a 
perception  sees  the  stain  as  a  hole  in  the 
space  occupied  by  the  paper. 

Watching  dance  sometimes  I  experience 
this  mode  of  perception.  When  the  dancer 
thrusts  her  hand  out,  I  feel  that  her  body  is  a 
fluid  that  is  filling  out  the  space  carved  by  her 
gesture.  The  gesture  makes  me  experience 
the  density,  porousness  and  texture  of  the 
surrounding  medium. 

While  trying  to  frame  watercolours  which 


have  human  figures  on  the  absolutely  blank 
background  of  white  paper,  I  became  aware 
of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  gesture  on  the 
edges  of  the  paper.  Sometimes  the  gesture 
would  challenge  the  boundaries  of  the 
paper.  Sometimes  it  would  accept  them  with 
grace  and  at  other  times  with  humility. 

The  camera  explores  these  figures 
through  the  cavities  made  on  the  blank  of  the 
paper.  This  yields  strange  results.  The 
shoulder  of  a  sleeping  woman  becomes  a 
mountain.  The  hair  turns  into  soft  clouds. 
The  screen  by  changing  the  scale  of  these  tiny 
water.  Colours  reveal  in  theme  a 
monumentality  previously  unsuspected. 


Every  dance  style  by  restricting  the 
possible  body  movements  creates  a  certain 
geometry.  Sometimes  this  geometry  is  best 
seen  by  observing  the  negative  space  carved 
out  by  a  gesture.  When  a  hand  enters  an 
empty  frame  from  the  side  you  see  the 
gesture  with  such  a  purity  that  can  be  rarely 
seen  in  a  more  centered  frame. 

The  sequencing  of  the  various  items  in  a 
Bharata  Natyam  recital  is  a  feat  of  a  genius. 
This  sequencing  shows  a  deep 
understanding  of  a  multitude  of  complex 
relationships.  It  takes  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  pulsating  space  created  by  each 
item.  It  maintains  a  delicate  balance  between 
the  pure  dance  and  the  expressive  Abhinaya 
aspects.  It  pays  attention  to  human  utterances 
as  mnemonic  syllables  and  as  meaningful 
words.  It  has  an  ear  for  the  effect  that  the 
rhythmic  and  melodic  passages  have  on  us.  It 
holds  in  check  the  centrifugal  expansive 
space  and  the  centripetal  intimate  space. 
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Balasaraswati,  the  great  exponent  of 
Bharata  Natyam  known  to  us,  has  used  a 
metaphor  to  make  us  experience  the  beauty 
of  this  sequencing.  She  says  :  The  Bharata 
Natyam  recital  is  structured  like  a  Great 
Temple :  we  enter  through  the  gopuram  (the 
outer  hall)  of  alaripu,  cross  the 
ardhamandapam  (half  way  hall)  of 
Jatiswaram,  then  the  mandapa  (great  hall)  of 
shabdam  and  enter  the  holy  precinct  of  the 
deity  in  the  varnam.  This  is  the  place,  the 
space  which  gives  the  dancer  expansive 
scope  to  reveal  in  the  rhythm,  moods  and  the 
music  of  the  dance.  The  varnam  is  a 
continuum  which  gives  ever-expanding  room 
to  delight  in  her  self-fulfilment,  by  providing 
the  fullest  scope  to  her  own  creativity  as  well 
as  to  the  tradition  of  the  dance.  _ 

The  padams  now  follow.  In  dancing  to  the 
padam-s,  one  experiences  the  containment, 
cool  and  quiet  of  entering  the  sanctum  from 
its  external  precinct.  The  expanse  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  outer  corridors  disappear  in 
the  dark  inner  sanctum  ;  the  rhythmic 
virtuosities  of  the  varnam  yield  to  the  soul 
stirring  music  and  abhinaya  of  the  padam. 
Dancing  to  the  padam  is  akin  to  the  juncture 
when  the  cascading  lights  of  worship  are 
withdrawn  and  the  drum-beats  die  down  to 
the  solemn  chanting  of  sacred  verses  in  the 
closeness  to  God.  Then  the  tillana  breaks 
into  movements  like  the  final  burning  of 
camphor  accompanied  by  a  measure  of  din 
and  bustle.  In  conclusion,  the  devotee  takes 
to  his  heart  the  God  that  he  has  so  far 
glorified  outside  ;  and  the  dancer  completes 
the  traditional  order  by  dancing  to  a  simple 
devotional  verse. 

(from  the  presidential  address  of  Dr.  T. 
balasaraswati  at  the  33rd  Annual  Conference 
of  Tamil  Isai  Sangam,  Madras,  21st  December 
1975,  reprinted  in  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Bombay,  Vol . 
V,  No.  4,  P.3) 

The  reason  for  giving  such  a  long  quote  is 
to  stress  once  again  that  in  a  rich  and 
complex  aesthetic  culture  the  art-forms 
relate  to  each  other  and  contribute  to 
each  other’s  growth.  They  provide 
unconscious  models  of  structuring  their 
material.  They  interpenetrate  and  enrich  each 
other  without  the  fear  of  loosing  their 
identity. 

Could  cinema  bring  out  the  beauty  of  this 


sequencing.  May  be  alarippu  could  be  shown 
with  light  that  stresses  the  contour  of  the 
gesture  and  posture.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
detail  the  face,  the  textures.  Even  the  space  of 
performance  could  be  left  indefinite  by  the 
light. 

For  varnam  we  need  to  move  between  the 
outward  expanding  space  of  the  pure  dance 
and  the  inward  going  space  of  the  expressive 
passage.  We  should  also  lay  bare  the 
mechanism  that  the  dancer  uses  to  go  from 
one  kind  of  dance  into  another.  The  beauty 
and  the  grace  of  the  ritualized  space  needs  to 
be  captured  to  lay  bare  the  structure  of  this 
mode.  The  lenses  could  emphasize  the 
qualitative  changes  of  the  space.  Camera 
movement  and  acting  could  delineate  the 
three  speeds  of  dance. 

Padam  calls  for  a  lenteur  of  movement,  a 
liquidity  and  softness  of  the  light  and  an 
intimacy  of  the  space.  But  this  is  the  intimacy 
which  never  loses  sight  of  the  aesthetic 
distance  between  the  performer  and  the 
spectator. 

The  tillana  picturisation  should  recapture 
at  a  higher,  more  complex  level  what  we 
started  with  in  alarippu  -  the  purity  of  the 
contour,  the  geometry  of  ecstasy.  The  space 
is  no  longer  indefinite  but  at  once  familiar 
and  grand. 

It  is  possible  that  the  sequencing  of  a 
Bharata  Natyam  concert  would  one  day 
suggest  the  structure  for  a  film  that  depicts 
no  dance  but  has  the  spirit  of  dance. 

‘The  curtain  held  by  two  men  is  ruffled 
violently  like  the  surface  of  a  wind-lashed  sea 
...  two  palms  suddenly  grip  the  top  of  the 
curtain,  the  long  silver  nails  of  the  fingers 
gleam,  quiver  and  fly  over  its  rim.  The 
gripping  clutching  hands  lower  it  a  little  by 
degrees  ...  Now,  the  enormous  and 
scintillating  head-dress  slowly  comes  into 
view ;  when  almost  half  of  it  emerges  over  a 
curtain  a  rumbling  growl  is  emitted  by  the 
demon  king  and  the  flourish  of  the  drums 
intensifies  the  tension.  The  grip  on  the 
curtain  is  suddenly  released,  it  resumes  the 
former  position,  completely  screening  off 
the  figure”  (Kathakali,  K.  Bharatha  Iyer, 

Luzac  and  Co.  Ltd.,  London,  1955,  pp. 
105-106). 

This  is  the  description  of  the  famous 
curtain-look  in  Kathakali,  the  device  that 
introduces  the  characters. 
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We  know  that  all  great  theatrical  acting 
includes  the  concept  of  pre-acting  a  gesture, 
an  intonation  so  that  the  actual  gesture  or 
intonation  has  a  sympathetic  reception.  The 
curtain  look  is  a  pre-acting  device.  Before  the 
character  actually  participates  in  an  event,  the 
narrative  comes  to  a  standstill  for  the  curtain 
look.  The  curtain  look  contains  actually  the 
seed  of  the  plot  as  well  as  the  character  to  use 
a  familiar  Aristotelian  dichotomy. 

When  we  understand  its  principle  the 
curtain  look  could  be  created  in  many  ways. 

The  glare  of  a  light  hitting  the  lens  could 
dim  gradually  to  make  the  dancer  appear 
through  a  white  cloud. 

The  glass  panel  on  which  a  painter  is 
working  could  become  the  curtain  that  both 
conceals  and  reveals. 

A  mirror  could  show  the  character  out  of 
focus  while  a  hand  or  shoulder  could  be  in 
front  of  the  mirror  in  sharp  focus. 

These  are  just  details.  There  could  be 
thousands  of  ways  of  approaching  and 
rediscovering  the  curtain  look. 

The  description  of  the  curtain  look  above 
is  for  an  awesome  character.  Other 
characters  would  have  a  curtain  look 
appropriate  to  their  nature. 

In  fact  I  am  reminded  here  of  how  that 
great  dancer  Shambhu  Maharaj  interpreted 
the  line  -  ‘who  was  it,  who  looked  at  me  from 
beneath  a  veil  ?’  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 
The  veil  becomes  a  net  on  the  cradle  when 
the  beloved  is  a  child. 

After  many  metamorphoses  of  the  veil, 
through  which  we  are  told  the  tale  of  the 
tragic  love,  the  veil  finally  becomes  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  the  pyre  which  partially 
hide  the  body  of  the  beloved  from  the  lover’s 
eye.  And  the  text  is  unchanged  throughout, 
‘who  was  it’, ...  As  cinematographers  there  is 
so  much  cinema  to  discover  in  the  traditional 
arts  of  India. 

After  watching  a  good  Bharata  Natyam 
dancer,  you  are  surprised  that  Rene 
Descartes,  the  originator  of  co-ordinate 
geometry  was  not  born  in  Thanjavur  or 
rather  no  one  in  Thanjavur  co-created 

co-ordinate  geometry  with  Descartes.  The 
form  shows  a  perfect  understanding  of  a 
planes  of  movement.  The  gestures  execute 
flawless  simple  geometric  curves.  The 
symmetric  distribution  of  steps  and  gestures 
and  the  balance  of  gestures  and  postures  is 


worthy  of  a  supercomputer. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  today’s  Bharata  Natyam 
performance  is  watched  from  a  distance  and 
an  eye  level  totally  unsuited  to  appreciate  the 
many-splendoured  geometry  of  its  form.  We 
would  have  a  better  picture  if  the  frontal, 
proscenium  arch  bound  performance  were 
replaced  by  a  semi-circle  of  spectators 
around  the  dancer. 

But  this  would  only  be  a  partial  solution. 
Because  the  ground  level  would  never  give 
you  a  top  angle  view  that  is  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  complex  lines  of  the 


mis-en-scene.  And  to  appreciate  the  link  A  Leela  Samson 
between  the  dancer’s  feet  and  the  earth  you  after  she  has 
need  to  situate  yourself  at  a  level  lower  than  placed  the 
the  one  provided  by  the  sitting-on-the-  ornaments 

ground  posture.  Actually  the  ideal  spectator 
must  have  the  bird’s  eye  view  as  well  as  the 
worm’s  eye  view. 

In  fact,  the  ideal  spectator  should  be  able 
to  fly  to  all  these  viewpoints.  Translated  in 
film  technology  it  means  a  camera  mounted 
on  a  crane.  This  beautiful  device  of  crane 
would  not  only  give  the  freedom  of 
viewpoint  and  framing  but  would  enable  him 
to  experience  the  invisible  gravitational  field 
that  truly  and  finally  defines  a  dance  style. 

Here  is  a  quote  about  how  the  revolution 
in  ballet  was  brought  about  by  a  change  in 
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the  concept  of  gavity  expressed  by  the 
dancer.  (Ballet)  gradually  changed  into  a 
preponderently  female  art,  where  grace, 
roundness  and  softness  were  the  leading 
characteristics.  Nijinsky...  disapproved  of 
these  qualities  and  ‘insisted  that  the  ballet 
must  be  angular,  tense  and  virile,  while  for 
lightness,  he  proposed  to  substitute 
heaviness.’  (Kathakali,  K.  Bharatha  Iyer,  ref. 
above  p.  117). 

Each  civilisation  artistically  expresses  its 
ultimate  vision  of  the  world  through  two 
basic  forms  of  energy  that  govern  the 
universe  —  light  and  gravity.  We  have  dealt 
with  light  earlier.  The  idea  of  a  flying 
spectator  is  to  find  a  cinematic  means  of 
expression  to  deal  with  the  force  of  gravity  as 
expressed  in  our  mythology  and  arts. 

That  different  civilisations  have  different 
concepts  of  time  is  common  knowledge. 
How  they  experience  light  and  colour 
differently  has  also  been  the  subject  of  many 
studies.  But  the  different  concepts  of  the 
gravitational  field  are  less  prone  to  verbal 
analysis.  It  is  only  with  the  experiments  of 
modern  medicine  on  astronauts  that  this  area 
which  deals  with  some  of  our  deepest 
experiences,  is  being  subjected  to  research 
and  analysis. 

When  I  speak  of  light  and  gravity,  of  course 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  branches  of  physics 
studying  these  phenomenon.  I  am  speaking 
of  our  perception  of  these  forms  of  energy 
which  is  coloured  by  many  layers  of  historic 
practice  of  giving  expression  to  these 
energies  through  our  rituals,  through  our 
expressive  gestures  and  through  our 
art-forms. 

Let  me  take  one  example.  Ballet  dancers 
maintain  the  contact  with  the  earth  in  such  a 
way  that  this  contact  is  minimised.  Therefore, 
in  the  classical  ballet  gravity  is  the  force  to  be 
overcome  without  any  visible  effort.  The 
gestures  vary  between  swift  entre-chat  to 
slow  gliding  but  at  either  end  what  is 
emphasized  is  a  triumph  over  gravity. 
Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  earth  contact  could 


be  traced  to  the  practice  of  wearing 
cothurnus,  characteristic  of  the  Attic  tragedy. 
Kathakali  actors  use  the  outer  edge  of  their 
feet,  thus  creating  a  gait  as  far  removed  form 
any  naturalistic  gait  as  possible.  In  Bharata 
Natyam  there  is  much  jumping,  stamping  of 
the  ground.  The  contact  with  the  earth  is 
worked  out  through  extremely  elaborate  feet 
positions  and  movements.  Even  the  most 
vigorous  stamping  does  not  inspire  awe  and 
fear.  It  is  more  expressive  of  a  carnal 
excitement  and  joy.  Many  of  the  feet 
positions  have  such  grace  that  Indian 
sculputure  has  immortalized  these  in  stones. 

Cinema  allows  us  the  possibility  of 
observing  the  beauty  of  these  feet  positions 
and  movements,  of  floating  and  gently 
sinking  with  the  leaps  and  the  landings  of  the 
dancer.  The  design  of  the  form  is 
experienced  within  the  gravitational  field 
created  by  the  dancer  and  intensified  by  the 
mobile  camera,  by  the  lensing  and  light. 

One  hears  a  lot  about  preserving  our  rich 
cultural  heritage.  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to 
preserve  a  culture  without  destroying  the 
original  flavour  and  freshness  by  the  addition 
of  preservatives.  A  culture  can  either  grow  or 
stagnate  and  decay.  Growth  involves  activity 
and  intervention.  Cinema  seems  to  be 
capable  of  performing  the  task  of 
documenting  and  preserving.  But  any 
‘neutral’  documentation  misses  out  on  the 
spirit  of  what  it  depicts.  Just  as  the  great 
Indian  artistes  of  the  past  borrowed’  modified 
and  synthesized  from  various  sources,  we  as 
film  makers  need  to  do  the  same.  We  would 
discover  not  only  our  traditonal  and 
contemporary  art-forms  but  discover  a  new 
cinema  as  well.  Already  directors  like  Guru 
Dutt  have  raised  the  picturisation  of  songs 
and  dances  to  such  a  high  level  without 
talking  about  art  cinema  or  committed 
cinema  or  parallel  cinema.  The  inevitable 
proof  of  the  pudding  must  linger  on  the 
palette  long  enough  so  that  one  day  it  will  be 
capable  of  the  miracle  of  a  Praustian 
madeleine. 
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Dance  is  the  ultimate  expression  of 
what  nature  contains.  It  predates 
history  in  its  origins  and  yet,  it  is  a 
succinct  reminder  of  what  a  civilisation  has 
achieved  in  the  particular  direction  that  it  has 
taken.  A  single  pose  from  a  dance  tells  you  of 
the  notions  of  equilibrium  in  a  culture  :  the 
body’s  points  of  rest  are  in  implicit 
conjunction  with  what  the  universe  must 
constitute  for  it. 

Upon  two  basic  poses  and  two  basic 
movements,  one  can  build  up  complete 
cybernetics  that  reveal  the  nervous  system’s 
encoded  signs  of  nature  ;  freeing  the  body  all 
at  once  from  pre-determined  governance  to 
work  with  or  against  gravity,  discovering  new 
sources  of  speech. 

If  it  was  through  photo-synthesis  that  the 
eye  created  light  to  know  the  self  s  trajectory, 
so  was  it  to  seek  temporary  balance,  perhaps, 
that  the  ear  created  sound.  That  is  how,  then, 
nritya  forms  part  of  sangita. 

Cinematography,  as  sight  and  sound, 
opens  itself  to  all  movement,  including 
stillness  as  movement’s  primary  component. 
Cinema  too  is  gestural,  if  one  realises  that  it 
involves  a  single  gestalt  of  mind  and  body 
integration  through  the  co-ordination  of 
several  individuals.  Guru  Kelucharan 
Mohapatra  knew  that  fact  as  well  as  everyone 
else  at  the  shooting,  bringing  about  an  urgent 
and  precise  contact  between  him  and  the 
cinematographic  team  of  Bhavantarana.  The 
tension  with  which  on  the  first  day  or  two,  he 
approached  my  collaborator,  Fareeda  Mehta 
or  me,  wondering  about  our 
re-interpretations,  soon  disappeared.  He 
would  come  and  hold  hands  after  each  shot 
first  with  the  cameraman,  Alok  Upadhyay  and 
follow  up  with  the  others. 

I  had  met  him  in  conversation  several 
times  before  and  had  gone  into  questions 
that  he  had  asked  himself  all  his  life,  I  am 
sure,  but  had  rarely  needed  to  articulate  to 
anyone  else.  What  would  a  film-maker  do,  he 
asked  common  friends,  with  what  are  seen 
as  concerns  purely  of  the  dancer,  steps 
through  which  he  seeks  self-revelation,  often 
posed  as  if  they  were  purely  technical? 

Such  ‘tension’  is  generative.  The  dancer 
puts  dance  into  question.  The  film-maker 
thinks  that  it  is  the  last  time  ever  that  he  is 
going  to  make  a  film.  Why  should  anyone 
want  to  make  anything  which  has  been 


‘privatised’  in  more  senses  than  one?  The 
violation  of  possible  discourse  for  purposes 
of  sensation  leaves  hardly  a  trace  of  speech 
to  be  recovered. 

To  savour  the  sensuous  is  another  matter 
To  discover  in  it  the  bouquet  of  evolution; 
the  tearing,  surging  cataclysms  that  form 
Beauty  and  remain  inherent  in  it.  How 
should  I  open  it  all  out?  The  given  ‘languages’ 
of  the  moving  image  are  entirely  ‘acultured’, 
not  in  laboratories,  but  in  the  Hollywoodien 
minds  of  commissioning  editors, 
distributors  and  a  section  of  the  clientele 
imploited  into  accepting  time-space 
structures  suitable  to  dead  or  distracted 
attention  spans.  Add  to  all  this  the 
universalist’s  cliche  that  nature  and  culture 
are  in  a  simple  opposition  of  symmetry, 
inviolably  fissured  in  belief.  One  has  been  to 
overcome  one’s  own  predilections  in  a  fresh 
way  and,  yet,  remain  true  to  oneself. 

In  Maya  Darpan,  my  first  feature  film, 
dance  took  over  the  energy  from  colour 
narrative  at  the  end  of  the  film  to  make  visible 
the  choreography  of  camera  movement  vis  a 
vis  form  and  tone;  at  the  same  time,  dance 
returned  to  tradition  what  it  had  borrowed 
from  it  as  subjective  action  of  people  trees, 
buses,  trains,  water  enveloped  in  wind  or 
dust. 

We  had  looked  hard  for  an  emanation  that 
satisfied  us,  Chandralekha  and  I,  bringing 
about  an  open  end  that  carried  conviction, 
Suddenly,  Sunil  Kothari  told  us  about  Chhau. 
We  went  to  Mayurbhanj  with  KK  (Mahajan). 
Then,  it  emerged,  burst  forth,  in  a  flash.  It  had 
to  be  like  Ajanta  in  its  coalescent  sweep, 
uniting  multiple  views.  It  had  to  be  the 
simplest  of  all  solutions  :  a  continuous  crane 
shot  that  put  together  allusive  narratives  in 
the  most  ancient  presentation  of  colour  — 
red,  black  and  white.  With  the  meagre 
resources  that  we  have  in  India,  you  know 
that  it  is  above  all  the  imagination  of  our 
technicians  and  artistes  which  finally  realises 
the  seemingly  impossible.  There  was  Bansi 
Chandra  Gupta’s  assistant,  along  with  a 
bewildered  Tollygunge  crew  who  had 
expected  a  cabaret  to  be  shot  by 
Bombaywallahs.  Instead,  they  were  being 
asked  to  light  up  urbanising  tribal  bodies  for 
a  quirk  of  a  debutant  director. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  passed  since  then. 
My  wife,  Roshan  and  I  had  pondered 
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together  over  music. 

Kelubabu  had  carried  with  him  the 
mysteries  of  Orissa,  like  a  water  diviner. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  not  only  caught 
glimpses  of  it  but  had  the  joy  of  immersing 
myself  in  the  epic  form  through  the 
wonderful  dance  modes  of  Kerala,  along  the 
lagoons  that  led  to  the  sea  and  from  where 
further  north  the  cadences  of  camel  voyagers 
linked  the  elegance  of  a  submerged  past  with 
the  power  of  a  marauding  present.  As  Khayal 
had  turned  eastwards  it  had  renewed  the 
verbal  gifts  of  the  Ganges  to  us  —  Kathak  and 
thumri,  joining  up  syllables  in  transcendent 
taranas.  How  wonderful  to  belong  to  an 
eclecticism  called  India  to  which  distant 
lands  have  aspired! 

All  along  as  a  film-maker  taught  by  Ghatak 
(inheritor  of  Eisenstein)  and  Kosambi,  I 
looked  for  a  kind  of  archeology  of  whatever 
appeared  when  the  mise-en-scene  shot  was 
rehearsed.  The  ritual  devised  by  and  against 
the  camera  must  reveal  itself  to  the  whole 
group  at  work  in  its  transformations. 

Urvashi  apsara  held  the  secret  of  our 
history  in  the  water  of  her  sacred  pool.  She 
held  for  me  the  key  to  composition  that 
would  overcome  the  stationary  horizontal  of 
Cinemascope  with  as  much  vigour  as  the 
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wide  screen  overcame  the  male  dominant 
golden  section.  The  virgin  mother,  bride  to 
her  son,  in  whom  God  had  to  discover 
himself  as  an  offering,  needed  to  be  brought 
back  from  her  heavenly  exile  to  assuage 
man’s  thirst  for  immortality.  I  remember 
speaking  to  Uttara  Asha  Coorlawala,  modern 
dancer  visiting  her  home  to  realize  her 
sources.  Together  with  her  and  Smita  Patil,  a 
bird  like  incarnation  took  shape  over  a  creek, 
the  terrifying  first  glimmer  of  light,  elusive. 
From  the  pushkara  in  Mohan-jo-daro  or  the 
hetaera  in  Greece,  there  was  a  great  traversal 
in  both  event  and  myth.  The  entire 
mise-en-scene  of  Tarang  grew  out  of  the  last 
movement,  committing  us  to  an  ethical 
system  of  epic  action  which  did  not  have  to 
be  contained  within  the  frame. 

A  few  years  later,  when  we  made  Khayal 
Gatha,  the  freer  principles  of  practise  found 
fuller  elaborations;  even  as  we  used  the 
golden  section,  the  forms  within  became 
vehicles  of  sequences  in  simultaniety.  Pandit 
Birju  Maharaj  spared  less  time  at  the  shooting 
than  we  had  expected.  Yet.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  all  of  us  as  we  shot  within  hours 
with  him  what  would  have  normally  taken  a 
few  days  to  condense  into  significances. 

There  are,  thank  God,  no  formulae.  The 
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universalisms  offered  by  our  specificities  are 
fortunately  open  to  improvisation,  allowing 
both  tradition  and  individual  temparament 
to  applaud  themselves  in  the  same  moment. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  possible,  to  render  the 
particular  as  if  it  were  found  in  nature  in  an 
imagistically  choreographed  state.  In  Kasba, 
we  did  not  need  to  refer  to  dance  any  more 
to  find  expressions  of  existence  in  rocks. 
There  are  transferences  from  the  image  to 
the  performer  and  the  performer  to  the 
image  that  have  themselves  to  find 
dissolutions  into  a  more  immanent  abhinaya. 

Guru  Kelucharan  Mohapatra  believes  that 
the  moment  of  the  Dance  is  the  invocation  of 


that  which  is  led  into  our  space  so  that  we 
may  feel  free  from  the  concrete.  Our 
cinematographic  imagination  had  to  find  an 
atmosphere  of  the  immanence  of  the  reality 
that  he  aspires  to,  along  with  us.  We  made  no 
attempt  to  fix  it,  all  the  quotations  of  dance, 
text,  narrative,  sounds  and  images  are  open 
to  such  experimental  formulations  that  one 
brings  to  these  perfected  vessels  of  emotion. 
From  different  substances  that  take  the  same 
shape  in  these  vessels  emerges  the 
vocabulary  of  ambivalent  meaning.  The  pun 
becomes  an  exchange  of  energy  between 
nature  and  culture,  between  male  and 
female,  dancer  and  camera,  recorder, 
consonance  and  dissonance.  When 
Kelubabu  took  us  to  Konark,  I  would  look  at 
him  and  wonder  if  the  sculpture  had  come 
alive.  He  does  not  have  to  represent  a  culture 
in  repetitions.  Yet,  there  are  always  guides 
who  want  to  show  us  the  way  as  there  were 
indeed  at  Konark  and  elsewhere.  Together 
with  the  crew,  we  experienced  the 
abandoned  temple  as  a  celebration  of  nature 
That  night,  developing  an  intuition,  groping 
upon  the  cool  moonlit  sands,  heady  with  an 
unknown  desire,  the  wonder  was  if  we  could 
include  the  manifest  with  all  its  signs  of 
erosion  in  this  dance  film.  How?  How  should 
we  do  that?  By  light,  perhaps?  By  light,  yes.... 
but  that  is  always  only  the  beginning.  Shiva 
had  to  reach  towards  an  infinite  end. 

Abhinaya  had  to  make  him  appear,  going 
beyond  the  sense  of  performance  into  that  of 
all  pervading  joy — the  ever  changing  bhavas 
had  to  be  present  in  all  our  equipment,  in 
front  of  it  as  in  every  operational  detail. 
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In  dance,  expression  has  been 

accomplished  in  many  ways.  Over  the 
years  new  devices  have  been  found  to 
portray  feeling  and,  in  turn,  have  been 
supplanted  by  others.  East  and  West,  in  tune 
with  their  divergent  cultures,  have  favoured 
different  styles. 

For  Susanne  Langer  dance  movement 
creates  an  illusion.  It  does  not  exhibit  the 
kind  of  gesture  we  use  in  our  everyday 
behavior  :  it  does  not  express  what  the 
dancer  is  actually  feeling  at  that  moment.  It  is 
imagined  feeling.  The  dancer’s  gestures  are 
manipulated  to  create  a  semblance  of  self 
expression;  they  become  virtual  gestures. 

How  are  they  transformed  ?  Michel  Fokine 
defined  dance  as  “the  development  and  ideal 
of  the  sign.”  Arguing  against  the  “fixed  signs” 
of  traditional  mime,  which  inserted 
sequences  of  ordinary  gestures  into  the 
otherwise  abstractly  formal  patterns  of  ballet 
steps,  he  urged  that  dance  be  based  on  the 
laws  of  natural  expression.  “Based  on”  —  not 
simply  duplicating  ordinary  gesture,  but 
suggesting  emotion  by  means  of  movement 
designed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  an 
audience. 

Why  won’t  ordinary  movement  do  ? 
Rudolf  Arnheim  suggests  an  answer.  Familiar 
patterns  enable  the  observer  to  recognize 
the  feeling  expressed,  but  nothing  more.  The 
choreographer  enhances  the  movement  — 
heightens  its  tension  or  its  speed,  refines  its 
linear  shape  or  rhythm.  Then  the  observer 
not  only  recognizes  the  feeling  but  responds 
to  it  with  the  “stirring  participation  that 
distinguishes  artistic  experience  from  the 
detached  acceptance  of  information.” 

Most  theatrical  dance  has  avoided  the 
temptation  to  self  expression  by  stipulating  a 
character  to  be  depicted  or  a  mood  to  be 
portrayed.  While  Isadora  Duncan  has 
frequently  been  described  as  a  dancer  who 
exhibited  her  personal  feelings  in  solos  she 
created  for  herself,  the  fact  remains  that  she 
could  repeat  her  dances  under  widely 
different  circumstances,  so  that  surely  she 
did  not  feel  exactly  the  same  emotion  each 
time  she  performed  a  particular  piece. 
Apparently  she  did  indeed  start  with  a 
personal  feeling  that  she  could  recollect.  But 
she  was  always  aware  that  she  had  to  present 
that  feeling,  to  communicate  it  to  her 
audience,  and  this  required  some 


manipulation,  some  enhancement,  of  the 
gestures  that  originally,  naturally, 
accompanied  the  emotion.  By  the  time  she 
presented  it  on  a  stage,  it  had  become  a 
virtual  feeling,  a  sign  developed  to  stir  the 
participation  of  the  audience. 

Duncan’s  ideas  were  aimed  against  what 
she  considered  the  emptiness  of  classical 
ballet.  Fokine  complained  about  this,  too. 
Classical  ballet  of  his  time  was  generally 
divided  into  two  parts  :  there  was  “dance” 
with  its  codified  positions  and  steps,  and 
there  was  mime.  The  set  vocabulary  of  dance 
was  not  related  to  a  particular  system  of 
symbolic  significance;  its  lines  and  patterns 
were  beautiful  to  see,  and  that  was  enough. 
Separate  sections  of  mime  served  the 
purposes  of  expression  when  the 
choreographer  set  recognizable,  everyday 
gestures  to  music,  elaborated  their  spatial 
design  just  a  bit,  and  thus  moved  the  story 
line  along.  It  was  this  division  that  Fokine 
argued  against,  since  he  felt  that  all 
movement  in  a  ballet  should  be  expressive 
as  well  as  beautiful  —  the  development  and 
ideal  of  the  sign. 

The  dichotomy  has  been  retained, 
however,  by  Bharata  Natyam,  the  classical 
dance  of  India,  which  separates  the  pure 
.dance  sequences,  nritta  from  the  mime 
passages,  nritya.  But  the  kind  of  feelings 
expressed  are  very  different  from  those  of 
classical  western  dance.  Here,  most  often, 
there  is  a  specific  plot  with  individual 
characters,  and  one  of  the  great  challenges 
for  the  dancer  is  to  be  faithful  to  the 
conception  of  the  choreographer  while  still 
contributing  an  individual  freshness  of 
approach.  In  Bharata  Natyam,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rules  are  set  for  how  each  emotion 
should  be  represented.  The  language  is  not 
even  “based  on”  realistic  gesture,  though  the 
educated  audience  can  recognize  positions 
that  come  from  familiar  sculptures.  The 
movements  are  symbolic  of  universal  genres 
of  feeling.  With  each  bodily  movement 
strictly  correlated  to  a  particular  emotional 
state,  there  is  no  room  for  personal 
interpretation.  The  purpose  of  the  dance  is 
to  evoke  a  state  of  consciousness  in  the 
observer.  Yet,  while  this  is  a  spiritual  goal, 
can  we  not  see  in  it  inciting  the  active 
participation  that  distinguishes  artistic 
experience  ? 
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Still,  classical  ballet  and  Bharata  Natyam 
have  a  good  deal  in  common.  In  addition  to 
their  traditional  separation  of  dance  and 
mime,  both  demand  performers  with  highly 
skilled  techniques.  Discipline,  ingrained 
from  early  childhood,  characterizes  both 
forms.  Their  goals,  however,  are  not 
identical.  The  ballerina,  despite  her  freedom 
of  interpretation,  must  perform  her  classical 
steps  with  precision,  or  the  beauty  of  her  line 
and  flow  of  movement  can  be  destroyed.  The 
Indian  dancer  must  perform  her  steps  and 
gestures  exactly  or  their  meaning  will  be 
obscured. 

Both  styles  have  evolved  within  contexts 
of  distinct  cultures  that  determined  what  role 
dance  would  play  in  society.  Ballet,  born 
from  aristocratic  social  dances  and 
developing  into  a  virtuoso  vehicle  for 
professional  performers,  stressed  technical 
mastery  and  graceful  movement  that  would 
enthrall  an  audience.  The  dance  of  India,  on 
the  other  hand,  evolved  from  rituals 
designed  to  propitiate  the  deities.  For  them, 
only  regulated  meanings  and  precision  in 
execution  would  guarantee  the  accuracy  of 
the  message. 

We  might  think,  then,  that  a  culture 
combining  elements  of  East  and  West  would 
exhibit  aspects  of  both,  probably  retaining 
the  aura  of  discipline  while  borrowing 
something  from  both  individual  and 
impersonal  aspects.  The  flamenco  dance  of 
Spain,  coming  from  a  heritage  of  Gypsies 
said  to  have  migrated  from  India,  does  show 
resemblances  to  the  arm  and  hand 
movements  of  its  Asian  ancestor.  But  living 
in  Spain  the  Gypsies  were  most  often  treated 
as  outcasts.  Exclusion  bred  resentment,  and 
anger  smouldered;  in  their  own 
communities  feelings  were  allowed  to  erupt. 
Perhaps  this  explains  the  situation  of 
emotional  expression  being  at  the  heart  of 
flamenco  dance.  The  two  types,  cantes 
jondos  (deep  songs)  and  cantes  chicos  (light 
songs)  are  distinguished  by  the  passions  they 
express  :  anger  and  sorrow  in  the  first;  love 
and  joy  in  the  second.  Wrathful  or  rapturous, 
the  mood  is  always  intense  and  it  determines 
the  movements  which,  though  generally 
established,  are  subject  to  improvisation. 
Here,  passion  tends  to  take  precedence  over 
precision,  though  the  zapateados  seem  to 
claim  a  fair  share  of  each. 


Cultural  contexts  are  not,  after  all,  limited 
to  just  East  and  West.  Within  each  regional 
genre  of  many  countries  one  finds  a  number 
of  species,  each  with  its  own  special 
expressionistic  devices.  Thus,  different 
bodily  parts  are  involved,  different  uses  of 
time,  space,  and  dynamics.  Religious  or 
moral,  as  well  as  artistic,  values  may  be 
involved.  Should  expression  be  restrained 
or  exuberant  ?  Should,  it  be  represented  by 
movements  of  the  arms  alone  or  of  the  whole 
torso  ?  Should  it  be  perfectly  clear  or 
intriguingly  ambiguous  ?  The  decision  is 
most  often  based  on  more  than  purely 
aesthetic  values.  Thus,  when  a  dance  is 
performed  in  a  context  other  than  the  one 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed, 
problems  can  arise.  Will  the  audience 
understand  ?  Only  occasionally  are  good 
program  notes  provided  to  help  the  alien 
spectator  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  he 
sees  on  the  stage.  Without  such  assistance,  he 
often  misunderstands  it  values  and 
misinterprets  its  message. 

A  frequently  chosen  alternative  is  to  make 
adjustments  in  the  elements  that  have 
become  disturbing.  Changes  of  context  have 
provoked  changes  in  both  choreography  and 
execution.  The  dance  that  began  as  religious 
ritual  may  continue  to  be  performed  in  a 
secular  society,  but  it  will  not  likely  remain 
the  same.  If  done  for  pleasure,  individuals 
will  soon  begin  to  make  variations  on  the 
basic  themes.  When  moved  to  the  stage,  folk 
and/or  ritual  dances  undergo  changes  to 
make  their  effects  carry  across  the  footlights. 
A  shift  in  function  may  motivate  variations  in 
both  structure  and  technique. 

Theatrical  genres,  too  —  though 
continuing  to  respect  their  original  function 
—  find  cause  to  alter  existing  models.  The 
once-exciting  story  now  seems 
melodramatic;  the  means  used  to  express 
emotion  appear  exaggerated.  Complete 
fidelity  to  an  original  script  may  not  produce 
the  appropriate  response  from  an  audience 
that  is  unable  to  relate  to  what  now  appears 
incomprehensible  or  simply  uninteresting. 
So  devices  of  expression  may  be  altered  to 
encourage  understanding  that  will  permit 
the  “stirring  participation  that  distinguishes 
artistic  experience.”  To  what  extent  can 
choreography  be  adjusted  to  contemporary 
tastes,  preserving  the  nature  of  its  effect 
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while  modifying  the  means  originally  used 
to  achieve  that  effect  ?  When  does  such 
manipulation  violate  the  identity  of  the 
work  ?  That  is  another  question.... 

Further,  cultural  contexts  do  not  remain 
static  through  the  years,  though  some  tend  to 
change  more  rapidly  than  others.  The  East 
has,  generally,  been  more  respectful  of  its 
traditions  than  has  the  West,  though  the 
influence  of  the  latter  has  been  growing  with 
a  speed  that  many  observers  find  alarming. 
Sometimes  the  pressure  has  resulted  in  the 
coexistence  of  two  forms,  as  new  approaches 
to  traditional  works  are  admitted,  while  the 
originals  are  also  preserved.  In  Bali, 
performances  for  tourists  may  feature 
especially  colourful  costumes  and 
exaggerated  gestures,  while  their  narratives 
are  shortened  and  speeded  up.  Feeling  is 
made  easily  recognizable.  But  for  religious 
ceremonies,  the  original,  highly  disciplined, 
subtle  form  is  retained.  The  gods  can 
understand  the  modest  gestures  that  make 
little  impression  on  a  foreign  audience.  Will 
the  new  forms  begin  to  influence  the  old  ? 

We  may  hope  not. 

Changes  in  the  West  have  taken  many 
forms;  sometimes  —  influenced  by 
movements  in  the  other  arts,  sometimes  by  a 
single  inventive  genius.  One  of  the  most 
striking  came  with  the  advent  of  romanticism 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  inspiring  ballerinas 
to  imitate  air-borne  sylphs  and  initiating  a 
new  phase  of  technical  development  to  serve 
the  expressioin  of  romantic  ardour  and 
yearning.  But  while  elevation  and  pointe 
work  continued  to  develop,  the  1930s 
responded  to  more  earthly  concerns,  turning 
attention  to  the  realities  —  many  of  them 
unpleasant  —  of  contemporary  life.  Martha 
Graham  claimed  that  the  aim  of  the  modern 


dance  was  to  reveal  “the  hidden  realities 
behind  the  accepted  symbols.”  To  do  so,  new 
means  of  expression  had  to  be  devised.  The 
torso,  so  quiet  in  classical  ballet,  became  the 
focus  -  contracting  with  grief,  expanding 
with  joy.  No  longer  spurning  gravity,  the 
dancer  admitted  his  mortality,  and  with  it  the 
complex  psychic  states  that  gave  him  little 
reason  to  try  to  soar  into  the  air.  For  some 
time  large  numbers  of  audience  found  the 
modern  dance  unpleasant;  the  feelings 
expressed  were  clear,  but  they  lacked  the 
orderly,  symmetrical  lines  and  the  graceful 
flow  of  classical  ballet.  With  time,  however, 
concepts  of  beauty  began  to  change,  as 
greater  value  was  placed  on  the 
communication  of  feeling,  less  on  the  appeal 
of  pleasing  shapes  and  delightful  rhythms. 
Then  the  modern  dance  came  to  be 
accepted. 

Again,  of  course,  reaction  was  bound  to  set 
in.  The  pioneers  of  modern  dance  created 
masterpieces;  their  followers  sometimes 
settled  for  copying  the  visible  signs  without 
sufficient  concern  for  their  motivation.  The 
time  had  come.  Some  began  to  wonder  : 
what  else  could  dance  be  made  to  express  ? 
Well,  it  need  not  be  made  to  express  anything 
at  all  beyond  itself,  claimed  Merce 
Cunningham;  dance  is  its  own  excuse  for 
being.  Fascinated  by  the  possibilities  of 
bodies  moving  in  space  and  time,  he  saw  no 
need  to  impose  a  subject  on  their  activities.  If 
the  audience  wished  to  do  so,  however,  he 
had  no  objection.  So  the  definition  of 
expression  was  left  to  the  spectator.  Can  this 
result  in  that  “stirring  participation  that 
distinguishes  artistic  experience  from  the 
detached  acceptance  of  information  ?”  For 
many  audiences,  it  has  done  so. 
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In  1961,  The  Asia  Society  began  its 
performig  arts  programme  with  the 
presentation  of  two  Indian  companies. 
First  came  Ravi  Shankar,  the  great  sitarist,  and 
then  Indrani  Rahman,  the  beautiful  and 
expressive  Indian  dancer.  Since  The  Asia 
Society  had  only  a  small  staff  at  that  time,  the 
presentations  were  handled  by  an 
independent  contractor,  Isadora  Bennett, 
who  was  also  Martha  Graham’s  publicist. 

I  clearly  remember  getting  a  call  from 
Isadora  asking  me,  in  despair,  to  help  fill  the 
hall  for  Ravi  Shankar’s  New  York  concert,  for 
she  was  having  difficulty  getting  people  to 
buy  tickets.  How  far  he  has  come  in 
popularity  in  the  U.S.  since  then  ! 

In  the  first  part  of  the  20th  century,  Ruth 
St.  Dennis,  Ragini  Devi,  Ted  Shawn,  Uday 
Shankar,  Ram  Gopal,  Shanta  Rao  and  La  Meri 
introduced  Indian  dance  in  various  pure  and 
diluted  forms,  but  other  than  that  there  were 
few  opportunities  for  Americans  to  be 
exposed  to  Indian  dance.  Thus  when 
Indrani’s  troupe,  under  The  Asia  Society’s 
auspices,  toured  the  U.S.A.  in  1961,  mostly  to 
universities  (which  are  actually  the  most 
prestigious  stages  in  the  U.S.),  this  was  a 
breakthrough.  Not  long  afterward,  another 
group  of  Indian  dancers  and  musicians  was 
brought,  including  Birju  Maharaj. 

Unfortunately,  The  Asia  Society’s 
performing  arts  programme  was  terminated 
after  three  years  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 
However,  a  less  ambitious  and  less  expensive 
programme  for  secondary  schools  remained 
intact.  It  had  been  started  by  me  in  1961 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Asia  Society’s 
Education  Department,  and  its  purpose  was 
to  bring  young  people  a  knowledge  of  Asia 
through  the  performing  arts.  The  JDR  3rd 
Fund  (a  philanthropic  organization) 
contributed  enough  money  to  enable  me,  to 
present  100  programmes  a  year.  I  had  a 
Chinese-Korean-Japanese  programme  and 
an  all-Indian  programme  consisting  of 
dancers  who  performed  Bharata  Natyam, 
Kathak,  and  Kathakali.  There  were  only  two 
Indians  from  India  in  the  original  troupe, 
Baliram  and  Bihari  Sharma,  because  there 
were  no  other  resident  Indian  dancers 
available  in  New  York  at  that  time.  So  I  used 
American  dancers  to  fill  in  :  Raja,  Shala  and 
Lalli  for  Kathak,  Gina  Blau  for  Kathakali, 
Indranila  for  Bharata  Natyam,  and  Thambal 


Yaima  for  Manipuri.  These  were  assembly 
programmes,  which  are  given  for  the  whole 
school  once  a  week.  They  began  with  a 
demonstration  of  the  hasta-s  (hand  gestures) 
and  abhinaya,  and  then  the  three  different 
dance  forms  would  be  shown  through  a 
dance,  each  in  full  costume  and  make-up.  A 
tape  with  music  and  narration  on  it,  was 
timed  so,  that  there  was  a  seamless  flow,  and 
the  children  did  not  have  to  wait  while  a 
dancer  fiddled  with  a  microphone  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  dance,  and  then  had  to 
rush  to  take  up  the  position  for  the  dance 
itself.  It  was  also  easy  for  the  American 
teacher  handling  the  tape  recorder.  All  she 
had  to  do  was  turn  it  on  and  let  it  run  till  the 
end  of  the  performance.  We  had  even 
provided  for  silent  time  on  the  tape  where 
the  applause  would  come  in  ! 

This  programme  was  extremely 
successful.  Children  sent  in  letters  to  the  Asia 
Society  with  drawings  of  what  they  had  seen, 
and  teachers  praised  us  for  the  educational 
values  of  the  programme.  The  programme  is 
still  in  existence  now,  although  again,  for 
financial  reasons,  we  have  had  to  cut  down 
on  the  number  of  dancers.  Usually,  now,  only 
one  form  of  Indian  dance  can  be  shown  at  a 
time. 

In  1969,  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd,  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  The  Asia  Society  (he  was 
its  founder),  asked  an  independent  manager 
to  evaluate  the  necessity  for  a  large 
performing  arts  programme  as  had  originally 
been  planned  in  the  early  ‘sixties’.  On  the 
basis  of  this  manager’s  report,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  asked  Lila  Acheson  Wallace,  the 
co-founder  of  the  Reader’s  Digest,  to  fund 
this  programme  for  five  years;  which  she  did. 
She  later  extended  her  grant  for  another  five 
years.  Thus,  in  1970,  when  the  programme 
began,  I  was  asked  to  be  its  director. 

I  was  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  young 
woman,  Marie  Stella  (sister  of  the 
well-known  American  artist  Frank  Stella)  as 
assistant-director,  for  her  business  acumen 
and  good  eye  for  graphics  and  art-work 
helped  greatly  in  bringing  high  standards  not 
only  to  the  performances  which  I  supervised, 
but  also  for  all  the  accompanying  materials  - 
leaflets,  posters,  programmes,  etc.,  which  are 
so  important  in  America. 

Our  goal  was  to  bring  the  finest  artistes 
from  Asia,  present  them  in  the  best  way 
possible  (good  lighting,  good  backdrops, 
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and  so  on,  and  with  enough  programmatic 
material  to  make  the  performance 
understandable  and  informative.)  I  also 
realized  that  we  had  to  woo  the  New  York 
critics  since  they  knew  nothing  about  Asian 
dance  and  were  afraid  to  betray  their 
ignorance.  Therefore,  I  commissioned 
scholars  to  write  monographs  on  the  arts  I 
brought  from  Asia,  and  sent  them  out  in 
advance  of  the  performance.  In  order  to 
attract  the  critics’  attention  to  these 
monographs,  I  had  them  designed  in  such  a 
beautiful  way  that  they  couldn’t  resist  opeing 
the  covers!  To  give  an  example  :  the 
monograph  was  printed  on  a  heavy  red 
paper  with  very  black  print,  encased  in  a 
hand-made  batik  -  dyed  paper  envelope  with 
some  really  exquisite  design.  Later  on  the 
critics  became  so  addicted  to  our 
monographs,  that  if  one  year  they  didn’t  get 
any  programme  booklet  they  would 
telephone  to  inquire. 

Next  I  had  to  persuade  the  public  to  attend 
our  performances  in  New  York  City. 
Advertisements  in  the  newspapers  were  not 
enough.  Mailings  of  leaflets  to  targeted 
concert-goers  had  to  be  sent  out,  personal 
contact  made  with  local  colleges,  museums, 
etc.,  to  induce  them  to  put  up  our  posters  and 
make  announcements  in  classes.  It  was  very 
demanding  work.  Since  we  toured  the 
troupes  we  brought,  we  had  to  circularize 
the  universities,  museums  and  other 
institutions,  hoping  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  risk  showing  an  ‘Asian’ 
performance  to  their  audiences  instead  of  a 
ballet  or  a  modern  dance.  It  took  a  lot  of 
telephoning  and  holding  fees  down  to 
convince  these  concert  managers  to  try.  We 
sent  many  very  good  photographs  out  at  that 
time,  as  an  attempt  to  sell  these  programmes. 

Our  system  worked.  More  and  more 
clients  became  regular  customers  for  our 
offerings.  We  offered  only  the  very  best, 
because  it  was  my  contention  that  when  you 
present  an  unfamiliar  art  form  to  an 
audience,  you  must  present  the  most 
authentic,  most  communicative  dancers  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  get  through  to  the 
hearts  of  the  viewers. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  set  out  for  India  in 
1971  and  went  to  New  Delhi,  Madras,  and 
Bombay  to  see  as  much  dance  as  I  could.  I 
held  auditions  from  early  morning  until 
nightfall,  spoke  to  critics,  dancers  and 


administrators,  asking  many  questions.  I 
decided  that  of  all  the  dancers  I  had  seen,  I 
wanted  to  bring  Birju  Maharaj,  Yamini 
Krishnamurti  and  Sitara  Devi.  On  my  next 
trip  to  India,  I  saw  the  Chhau,  the  masked 
dances  of  Seraikella,  and  on  a  subsequent 
trip  the  Chhau  dances  of  Purulia.  I  decided 
to  bring  the  Chhau  dances  from  Purulia, 
accompanied  by  the  anthropologist  Dr 
Ashutosh  Bhattacharya  to  whom  goes  the 
credit  of  bringing  this  dance  form  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  metropolitan  audiences.  I 
decided  on  the  Chhau  from  Purulia 
accompanied  by  the  anthropologist 
Ashutosh  Bhattacharya  who  would  give 
lectures  about  the  art  of  Chhau. 

Birju  Maharaj  came  in  the  1973-74  season 
with  Kumudini  Lakhia  and  Saswati  Sen  and 
was  an  instant  success.  His  great  personality, 
his  fabulous  rhythmic  dancing  and  his 
abhinaya  won  praise  from  critics  and 
audience  alike 

In  the  1974-75  season  we  presented 
Purulia  Chhau  dances.  In  the  1975-76  season 
Sitara  Devi  and  in  the  1976-77  season  Yamini 
Krishnamurti.  Since  The  Asia  Society  did  not 
have  its  own  auditorium  at  that  time,  we 
presented  these  artistes  in  such  halls  as 
Carnegie  Hall,  Alice  Tully  Hall  at  Lincoln 
Centre,  and  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  All  these  troupes  were 
toured  from  coast  to  coast  and  videotapes 
were  made  of  each  of  them  for  use  on  TV  and 
in  universities,  schools,  etc.  Even  now, 
though  many  of  the  tapes  were  made  under 
imperfect  conditions,  they  are  used  for 
in  courses  and  in  museums  because  of  the 
high  quality  of  the  performances. 

In  the  1978-79  season,  we  brought 
Yakshagana  from  South  Karnataka,  and  in 
1980-81,  Kathakali  from  the  Kerala 
Kalamandalam.  All  of  these  troupes  had 
impact  all  over  the  country,  and  in  addition 
to  concerts  the  dancers  gave 
lecture-demonstrations  and  workshops. 

In  1981 ,  the  new  Asia  Society  Building  was 
completed  -  with  a  258  seat  auditorium,  a 
large  stage  and  raked  seats,  so  that  one  can 
have  a  good  view  wherever  one  sits.  The 
control  booth  with  the  lighting  equipment, 
film  projectors  and  audio  equipment,  were 
state-of-the-art,  and  I  looked  forward  to 
presenting  Asia  troupes  in  an  intimate  setting 
in  our  own  premises.  We  decided  on 
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Kathakali  to  be  the  first  in  our  new 
auditorium.  I  hired  the  best  lighting  director 
in  New  York,  Jennifer  Tipton,  to  light  the 
performance.  When  she  came  to  the  first 
rehearsal,  the  lighting  board  had  not  yet 
been  installed  in  the  booth,  and  she  had  to 
make  a  lighting  plot  without  lights  !  But  she 
was  so  good  that  upon  seeing  the  dancers 
perform,  she  could  imagine  the  lighting  they 
should  have,  and  as  it  turned  out,  when  the 
lighting  board  finally  arrived  just  before  the 
performance,  she  had  done  a  brilliant  job.  In 
our  new  Asia  Society  building,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  Asian 
performances  to  make  audience  more 
comfortable  with  the  Asian  experience. 
American  audience  prefer  to  be  captive 
audience,  allowed  to  get  up  only  during  an 
intermission.  They  feel  they  must  watch  every 
moment  of  the  performance.  This  is  very 
different  from  the  traditional  Asian  audience 
which  eats,  sleeps,  takes  a  stroll,  and  so  on, 
during  festival  performances.  Although, 
obviously,  I  couldn’t  change  the  auditorium’s 
layout  to  conform  to  easy  exits  and  entrances, 

I  could,  at  least,  give  the  ambience,  the 
flavour  of  an  Asian  event. 

Before  the  performance,  in  a  space  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Asia  Society,  I  had  the 
Kathakali  musicians  performing  Keli,  just  as 
they  would  in  a  village  to  invite  the  audience. 
Then,  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  I  had 
the  audience  watch  a  Kathakali  actor  in  the 
last  stages  of  having  make-up  applied  to  him, 
and  getting  dressed  in  his  costume.  An 
American  dancer  in  the  audience,  who  with 
all  the  others  was  sitting  on  the  floor 
watching  this,  later  wrote  in  an  article  :  ‘To 
see  before  your  eyes  and  ordinary  human 
being  becoming  a  god,  was  extraordinary’. 
Then,  the  audience  was  handed  programmes 
with  easily  understandable  programme 
notes  and  ushered  into  the  theatre  where 
the  performance  began.  During  the 
intermission,  we  served  Indian  delicacies 
and  tea  in  the  foyer,  to  give  another 
dimension  to  our  offerings  to  the  audience. 
This  formula  worked  very  well  to  educate 
critics  and  audience  alike.  We  were  not  the 
first  to  bring  Kathakali.  The  Society  for 
Eastern  Arts  in  California  toured  them 
several  years  before  we  did,  but  our  tour  was 
quite  extensive  and  coast-to-coast.  They  were 


so  successful  that  we  toured  them  again  in 
the  spring  of  1984.  Having  our  own 
auditorium  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
present  more  than  just  the  troupes  we 
brought  from  Asia.  We  were  able  to  organize 
a  concert  season  with  about  20  concerts  per 
year  and  thus  we  could  include  performers 
brought  by  others  or  performers  residing  in 
the  U.S.  We  presented  the  great  Odissi 
dancer  Sanjukta  Panigrahi,  the  Kuchipudi 
female  impersonator  Vedantam 
Satyanarayana  Sharma,  the  celebrated 
Bharata  Natyam  exponent  Kamala  who  now 
lives  in  New  York,  and  the  Krishnattam  and 
Koodiyattam  troupes. 

One  of  our  more  innovative  programmes 
was  juxtaposing  Indrani  with  the  American 
modern  dancer  Margaret  Beals  showing  the 
different  ways  of  story-telling  through  dance. 
We  were  also  able  to  present  a  full-length 
recital  of  Birju  Maharaj  when  he  came  to  the 
U.S.  for  the  Festival  of  India.  We  presented  a 
workshop  with  Sitara  Devi,  the  veteran 
artiste,  as  well  as  a  recital  by  the  young  Leela 
Raja,  Indrani’s  protege.  We  have  presented 
lecture/dance  programmes  in  conjunction 
with  our  gallery’s  exhibits  in  which  dancers 
such  as  Ritha  Devi  appeared,  as  well  as  ‘family 
programmes’  which  offered  a  variety  of 
activities  including  a  Rajasthani  puppet  show 
in  the  auditorium,  a  demonstration  of 
Kathakali  make-up,  and  a  showing  of 
videotapes  of  various  Indian  dance-forms. 
We  have  felt  that  children  are  very  important. 
They  are  our  future  audience  and  must  be 
cultivated  early. 

How  to  evaluate  the  impact  all  this  activity 
has  had  on  the  American  public  ?  When  I 
hear  of  colleges  and  art  centres  in  America 
inviting  Indian  dancers  to  perform  or  teach 
for  a  semester  or  when  I  learn  that 
independent  schools  of  Indian  dance  are 
springing  up  in  various  parts  of  USA,  when  I 
see  more  and  more  people  attending  Indian 
performances,  and  when  I  get  more  requests 
for  Indian  dance  videotapes,  I  realise  that  to 
some  extent  our  efforts  have  borne  fruit.  I 
feel  happy  that  our  programmes  have  served 
as  models.  This  to  me  is  of  paramount 
importance,  because  in  the  present  world 
where  mediocrity  seems  to  be  prevailing,  it 
is  important  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
excellence. 
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The  storming  of  the  bastion  of 

traditional  Indian  arts,  indeed  Indian 
life,  by  popular  Occidental  culture  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  invasions  in 
post-independence  India.  In  colonial  India, 
traditional  life  styles  and  therefore  its  art 
forms  were  preserved  by  a  middle  class  that 
was  still  perturbed  by  foreign  invasion  and 
so,  augmented  their  orthodoxy.  In  the  60s 
and  70s  however,  the  anti-establishment 
revolutions  of  America  and  Europe,  jaded  by 
an  industrialist,  materialistic  culture, 
furthered  by  a  disillusionment  with  religion, 
left  western  shores  to  conquer  the  Orient. 

To  the  urban  youth  of  this  nation,  also  rather 
beleagured  by  archaic  rules  and  norms 
couched  in  the  jargon  of  tradition,  this 
revolution  was  just  what  they  needed.  Thus 
was  started,  or  rather,  in  a  tradition  already 
begun  by  the  colonialists,  an  alienation  from 
the  real  personality  of  this  country.  Today, 
when  the  West  is  retracing  some  of  their 
steps  and  looking  to  the  Orient  for  meanings, 
it  seems  ironic  that  our  own  youth,  like  poor, 
bewildered  Judas,  is  betraying  it. 

Let  us  see  how  this  happened  in  the 
domain  of  the  arts.  Firstly,  with  the 
domination  of  science  and  technology,  came 
a  naive  denial  of  the  ‘softer’  disciplines, 
disciplines  that  dealt  with  abstractions  such 
as  emotion,  the  soul,  the  intuitive,  the 
feminine.  Engineering,  medicine  and  later 
management  and  other  professional  courses 
were  what  the  smart  and  intelligent  opted 
for,  while  those  who  were  either  waiting  to 
get  married  or  who  could  not  make  it 
elsewhere  opted  for  the  arts.  But  more 
important,  the  brightest  were  sold  on  the 
West.  Rock,  pop  and  jazz  flooded  our 
educational  institutions,  leaving  little  scope 
for  a  budding  engineer  to  explore,  even  a 
little,  the  domain  of  our  traditional  arts.  ‘How 
is  the  foot-stamping  and  whirling  of  classical 
dance  or  the  wailing  of  a  singer  relevant  to  us 
in  the  20th  century?’  was  the  question  asked. 
So  little  was  the  awareness,  that  even  the 
names  of  our  seniormost  artistes  were  not 
known  to  the  young  persons  unless  of 
course,  they  came  back  to  us  from  the  West. 

Today,  things  are  not  much  different 
except  that  the  youth  are  perhaps  a  little 
more  aware  of  our  artistes  and  art  forms  and 
look  at  them  with  a  little  more  respect,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  made  by  a  number  of 


individuals  and  organizations  one  of  which 
is  SPIC-MACAY  (The  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Indian  Classical  Music  And 
Culture  Amongst  Youth).  But  what  has 
actually  been  achieved  by  all  these  efforts  ? 

The  true  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  anything  of  depth  will  always  be  restricted 
to  a  limited  number  of  people.  But  this  small 
number  has  to  be  replenished  continuously, 
for  if  it  falls  below  a  certain  threshold,  the 
depth  which  it  is  carrying  would  be  lost. 
Great  civilizations  have  become  extinct 
taking  large  amounts  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  into  oblivion.  So,  what  is  the  way 
out  ? 

There  must  be  many  people  existing  at 
different  levels  of  awareness.  For  example,  a 
majority  of  human  beings  may  not  have  seen 
classical  dance,  but  they  should  be  aware  of 
its  existence.  A  lesser  number  should  have  at 
least  heard  the  names  of  some  of  the  forms 
and  dancers.  Still  fewer  might  have  seen 
some  of  the  performances  and  even  less 
would  be  real  connoisseurs.  These  different 
levels  co-existing  would  result  in  diffusion 
process  from  lower  to  higher  degrees  of 
awareness,  not  allowing  the  understanding 
core  group  to  fall  below  the  threshold.  Of  the 
many  steps  leading  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
any  classical  art  form,  the  first  is  to  create  a 
certain  basic  awareness  and  respect  for  it, 
simultaneously  trying  to  make  its  relevance 
in  the  present  day  and  age  clear. 

This  has  been  attempted  somewhat 
successfully  by  SPIC-MACAY  through  its 
‘lecture-demonstration’  series  in  schools  and 
colleges.  The  artistes  explain  and 
demonstrate  the  basics  of  the  art  form.  This 
leads  to  a  very  simple  understanding  of  the 
form  and  the  artistes.  The  festival  series 
attempts  at  giving  the  youth  a  chance  to 
witness  the  ‘real  thing’.  Here  an  attempt  is 
made  by  which  young  persons  may  get  an 
experience  which  they  will  not  easily  forget. 
It  is  hoped,  that  this  in  turn,  would  further 
their  growth.  The  second  and  most  crucial 
goal  mentioned  is  still  far  from  being 
realized.  The  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
time  required  for  the  seed  to  become  a  tree 
and  bear  fruit  is  long  and  hence  the  validity 
of  the  attempts  being  made  today  can  only  be 
judged  many  years  hence.  However,  the 
growth  should  also  be  perceptible.  It  is  here 
that  there  is  considerable  room  for  debate. 
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Great  art  takes  the  person  beyond  the 
form  and  that  is  its  main  purpose.  However, 
for  this  to  happen  the  artiste  must  rise  to  that 
level.  Only  then,  would  some  in  the  audience 
who  are  properly  tuned  in,  resonate  with  the 
experience.  Today,  most  artistes  are  not  even 
capable  of  reaching  the  state  mentioned.  Out 
of  the  few,  who  can,  many  compromise  on 
their  art,  because  most  audience  comprise 
largely  of  people  who  are  looking  for 
entertainment.  Dance,  in  particular,  has  a 
slight  disadvantage  in  that  it  is  visual.  This 
tends  to  leave  less  to  the  imagination  in 
comparision  with  vocal  or  instrumental 
music.  Often,  dance  is  misused  by  dancers 
who  dazzle  uninitiated  audiences  with  their 
physical  charm  and  technical  virtuosity. 
Dancers  like  late  Balasaraswati  whose  art 
could  transcend  mere  physical  appearance, 
are  indeed  very  rare.  In  his  poem  ‘The 
double  vision  of  Michael  Robartes’  W.B.  Yeats 
describes  this  transcendence  in  the 
following  lines  : 

‘O  little  did  they  care  who  danced  between, 


And  she  by  whom  her  dance  was  seen 
So  she  had  outdanced  thought. 

Body  perfection  brought, 

For  what  but  eye  and  ear  silence  the  mind 
With  the  minute  particulars  of  mankind  ? 
Mind  moved  yet  seemed  to  stop 
As ’t  were  a  spinning  top.’ 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  create  an 
environment  which  is  conducive  to 
performers  attaining  the  state  described. 
When  more  people  can  experience,  the 
magnificent  Mount  Kailasa  would  materialize 
before  their  eyes,  through  the  great  art  of 
Guru  Ammanur  Madhava  Chakyar  or  the 
seductive  and  delicate  raising  of  an 
imaginary  veil  by  Birju  Maharaj,  then  this 
would  lead  towards  creating  the  atmosphere 
required  for  the  blossoming  of  great  art.  It 
would  then  be  not  necessary  for 
Doordarshan  to  incur  expenditure  on  a 
Mount  Kailasa  backdrop  or  the  dancer  on  a 
gross  multicoloured  ghunghat. 

The  ability  of  society  to  grasp  the  subtle 
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and  the  abstract  has  fallen  to  abysmally  low 
levels.  In  general,  therefore  it  cannot  tune 
into  what  art  communicates.  Consequently 
one  has  seen  only  a  handful  of  students 
witnessing  a  soul-inspiring  rendition  of 
Kevat  Prasang  by  Guru  Kelucharan 
Mahapatra  in  Odissi  or  the  thoroughly 
moving  experience  of  late  Kalamandalam 
Krishnan  Nair’s  Kalyana  Saugandhikam  in 
Kathakali. 

In  order  to  enable  and  recognize  great  art, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  by  the 
SPIC-MACAY  to  youth,  repeated  exposure  of 
our  best  artistes.  Hopefully  these  artistes 
would  inspire  the  young  person  to  begin 
the-step-by-step-search  for  higher  levels  of 
aesthetic  experience.  If  this  happens  the 
quality  of  art  being  presented  will 
automatically  rise.  But  this  is  easier  said  than 
done.  Increasing  pressure  on  time  and  the 
shortening  of  concentration  are  a  direct 
result  of  commercialisation.  Its  impact  on  the 
electronic  media  is  negative  to  the  growth  of 
anything  which  has  depth.  A  little  time  and  a 
little  patience  are  essential.  For  example, 
when  a  dancer  like  Sanjukta  Panigrahi  is 


performing  Ardhanarishwara  and  if  a  group 
of  students  suddenly  realize  that  it  is  dinner 
time  and  if  they  leave,  they  not  only  disturb 
her  delicate  tuning  in  process,  but  also  leave 
little  chance  for  many  others  in  the  audience 
to,  in  turn,  tune  into  what  could  become  a 
very  inspiring  experience  of  their  lives. 

SPIC-MACAY  is  creating  this  awareness 
amongst  the  youth  as  best  as  it  can.  Today  the 
two  big  questions  troubling  many  including 
those  in  SPIC-MACAY  are  : 

One :  how  does  one  get  people  to  come  to 
presentations  in  which  the  expectation  is  not 
one  of  entertainment  only  and  two  :  how  to 
keep  audiences’  attention  level  perfect  so 
that  they  do  not  leave  before  the  aesthetic 
delight,  rasanubhava,  comes  to  fruition. 

As  a  movement  SPIC-MACAY  with  these 
inherent  issues  relating  to  the  appreciation 
of  our  performing  arts  has  continued  to 
function  on  a  national  and  an  international 
level  and  its  efforts  to  expose  the  youth  to  the 
classical  dance  and  music  have  met  with 
considerable  success.  However  the 
questions  raised  need  to  be  resolved  for  the 
sound  impact  of  the  movement. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

MUSIC 


Vinay  Chandra  is  a  musicologist  and  a 
direct  disciple  of  the  late  Vinayakrao 
Patwardhan  of  Gwalior.  He  is  presently  the 
Principal  of  Gandharva  Mahavidyalay,  New 
Delhi. 

Dr  Vidyadhar  Vyas  is  the  son  of  the  famous 
vocalist  of  the  Gwalior  gharana,  Pandit 
Narayanrao  Vyas,  a  scholar  and  musician,  Dr 
Vyas  is  the  Head  of  Department  of  Music, 
Bombay  University. 

Nilaksha  Gupta  is  the  senior  journalist 
with  the  Ananda  Bazar  Group  of  publication. 
His  exceptional  knowledge  of  classical  music 
is  constantly  reflected  in  his  music  reviews  in 
esteemed  journals  like  Desh,  Ananda  Bazar 
Patrika  and  The  Telegraph.  His  fair  and  blunt 
opinions,  mixed  with  rare  sense  of  humour 
make  entertaining  reading. 

Dr  R  C  Mehta  is  a  musicologist  and  also  a 
performer  in  the  Kirana  tradition,  was 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Gujarat  State  Academy 
of  Music  and  Dance.  Awarded  the  “Sarangdev 
fellowship”  by  the  Sur  Sringar  Sansad. 

Ustad  Ali  Akbar  Khan  is  one  of  the  greatest 
classical  instrumentalists  of  the  century.  Son 
of  the  great  Ustad  Alauddin  Khan,  he  took  to 
playing  sarod  at  a  very  tender  age,  worked 
for  a  while  for  the  All  India  Radio,  but  early 
fame  as  a  sarod  player  forced  him  to  give  up 
the  job.  has  travelled  extensively  all  over  the 
world  and  set  up  two  schools  of  classical 
music  in  Calcutta  and  Los  Angeles.  Has  cut 
more  than  200  discs,  composed  some 
enduring  ragas  and  wrote  music  for  Satyajit 
Ray’s  Debi  and  Tapan  Sinha’s  Khudita 
Pashan.  His  famous  jugal  bandis  with  Ravi 
Shankar  are  almost  part  of  musical  folk  lore 
today.  Awarded  the  Padma  Bibhushan. 


Dr  M  R  Gautam  is  a  musicologist,  writer 
and  a  fine  performer.  His  training  is  in  Agra 
style.  He  has  taught  music  at  Benares  Hindu 
University,  been  a  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Music  University  at  Khairagarh  and  served  as 
Emeritus  Producer  of  A.I.R.  and 
Doordarshan. 

Chintamoni  Rath  is  a  lecturer  at  St. 
Xavier’s  College,  Calcutta.  He  is  a  violinist 
and  composer  and  a  researcher  in  Indian  and 
Western  musical  forms. 

Satyajit  Ray  is  India’s  master 
movie-maker.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
was  awarded  the  Oscar  for  “Lifetime 
Achievement”  in  films.  He  was  a  very  popular 
writer  for  children;  was  an  excellent  artiste, 
calligrapher  and  typographer.  His  musical 
scores  for  his  films  are  in  a  class  of  their  own. 
Ray  who  spent  a  period  at  Tagore’s 
Shantiniketan  as  a  student  wrote  his  piece  on 
Rabindra  Sangeet  sometime  in  the  sixties; 
but  it  has  stayed  on  as  a  classic  thesis  on  the 
art. 

Dr  Susheela  Mishra  is  a  musicologist  and 
performer  in  both  Hindusthani  and  Carnatic 
systems.  She  is  the  Vice-Chairperson  of  the 
U  P  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi. 

Jagjit  Singh  is  a  household  name  in  India 
today.  His  melodious  romantic  ghazals  have 
made  the  popular  charts  once  too  often.  He 
is  considered  a  fine  blend  of  classicism  and 
modernity. 

Salil  Chowdhury  is  one  of  the  finest  music 
composers  of  India,  whether  in  Bengali  or  in 
Hindi.  His  innovative  style,  attractive  melody 
structure  has  set  his  songs  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  tribe.  His  Bengali  songs  sung  by 
Hemanta  Mukherjee  and  others  and  his 
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Hindi  songs  by  Lata  Mangeshkar  are  among 
the  most  enduring  compositions  of  the 
modern  times.  He  was  attached  to  the  I.P.T.A. 
in  his  young  days  and  spent  a  fair  part  of  his 
career  as  a  prominent  composer  of  Hindi 
film  songs. 

Ustad  Vilayet  Khan  son  of  the  great  Ustad 
Enayet  Khan,  is  among  the  two  great  modern 
Sitarists  of  India.  His  contributions  to  the 
tonal  quality  of  the  Sitar  and  his  total  mastery 
of  the  instrument  have  made  him  a  legend  in 
his  life-time.  An  extremely  colourful 
personality,  his  music  is  the  finest  expression 
of  his  mind  and  character.  Has  composed 
music  for  Satyajit  Ray’s  Jalsaghar  and  the 
Ivory-Merchant  production  “The  Guru”.  He 
has  been  awarded  the  title  “Sitar  Nawaz”.  All 
government  decorations  he  has  refused  till 
date  and  has  refused  to  perform  for 
Akashvani  and  Doordarshan.  He  divides  his 
time  betwen  his  residence  in  Dehra  Dun  in 
India  and  his  home  in  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

Dr  Ananda  Lai  is  Reader  in  the  Dept,  of 
English,  Jadavpur  University,  and  theatre 
critic  of  The  Telegraph,  Calcutta.  He  has 
written  on  rock,  jazz  and  pop  music  for 
several  periodicals  since  the  1970s,  including 
Youth  Times,  Hindustan  Standard,  The 
Statesman,  Business  Standard  and  The 
Telegraph.  His  publications  include 
Rabindranath  Tagore :  Three  Plays  (Calcutta: 
M  P  Birla  Foundation,  1987),  which  contains 
staff  notations  of  all  the  songs  in  those  plays. 
Lai  has  been  a  keen  student  of  performing 
arts,  his  chosen  field  of  specialisation  being 
Theatre  Arts  &  Drama. 

Dr  N  Rajam  is  a  remarkable  violinist  who 
performs  both  in  Hindusthani  and  Carnatic 
systems.  Her  talim  began  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  Pandit  Omkarnaththakur  at  Varanasi. 
She  is  at  present  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Performing  Arts  of  the  University  there.  A 
most  extra  ordinarily  talented  performer,  N 
Rajam’s  violin  is  a  singing  instrument,  often 
recalling  sounds  and  patterns  of  vocal 
rendering.  Her  style  is  also  deeply  meditative 
and  appeals  to  the  serious  listener.  She  has 


travelled  extensively. 

Pt.  Bhimsen  Joshi  is  almost  a  legend  in  his 
life-time.  His  gayaki,  though  principally 
based  in  the  Kirana  tradition,  has  drawn 
extensively  from  the  Agra  and  Gwalior 
traditions.  His  Kheyal  rendering  is 
full-throated,  melodious  and  deeply  rooted 
in  talim.  He  is  a  dignified  serious  singer  who 
has  achieved  immense  popularity.  His 
bhajans  are  rated  among  the  best  ever  sung. 
Has  cut  numerous  discs  and  travelled 
extensively  all  over  the  world. 

Ustad  Amjad  Ali  Khan,  son  of  the  great 
Sarod  maestro  Hafiz  Ali  Khan  is  one  of  the 
biggest  draws  in  classical  music  to  day.  He 
burst  into  the  music  scene  rather  early  and 
soon  found  his  niche  with  his  very  individual 
sarod  sound  and  tantra  kari  innovations. 
Imbibing  the  Ekhare  tans  into  a  sarod,  earlier 
played  only  on  the  sitar,  he  produced  a  pace 
of  performance,  uniquely  his  own.  Equally 
sound  in  the  talim  of  his  Gwalior  gharana,  he 
mixes  in  his  recital  a  generous  amount  of 
knowledge  and  technical  virtuosity.  His  fast 
jhalas  and  drut  gats,  his  elaborate  alaps  and 
extensive  laykari  has  made  him  a  very  special 
performer  of  the  modern  era.  He  has 
travelled  extensively  abroad  and  cut  many 
discs. 

Ustad  Zakir  Hussain  is  the  most  exciting 
thing  to  have  happened  to  classical  music  in 
India  today.  This  extremely  talented  son  of 
Ustad  Allah  Rakha  has  developed  sounds  of 
the  tabla,  entirely  his  own.  His  sense  of  the 
beat,  his  ability  to  innovate  as  per  situation 
and  his  enormous  power  of  rapport  with  the 
audience  has  made  him  the  most  famous, 
the  most  popular  and  perhaps,  the  most 
listenable  percussionist  today.  He  has  played 
with  all  the  great  maestros  and  also  charmed 
his  audience  with  solo  performances.  Has 
extra-ordinary  talent  of  composition.  Has 
played  a  role  in  an  English  movie  and  stays 
part  of  the  year  in  the  U.S.A. 

Prakash  Wadhera  is  an  eminent  flutist, 
musicologist  and  an  art  critic.  He  also 
contributes  music  reviews  to  journals. 


Sri  Bimal  Mukherjee  is  an  excellent  Sitar 
player  who  has  training  in  the  Jaipur,  Agra 
and  Varanasi  traditions  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  music.  He  has  long  served  as  an  I.A.S. 
officer  and  has  written  books  on  classical 
music,  the  public  sector  and  the  Indian 
administration. 
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DANCE 


Dr  (Smt)  Kapila  Vatsyayan  Currently 
Academic  Director  of  Indira  Gandhi  National 
Centre  for  the  Arts  (IGNCA)  New  Delhi, 

Dr  (Smt)  Kapila  Vatsyayan  is  an 
internationally  renowned  scholar  on  Indian 
arts,  an  authority  on  Indian  classical  and  folk 
dances  and  author  of  several  books  on  Indian 
arts,  which  have  been  pathbreaking  in  terms 
of  interdisciplinary  approach.  Trained  in 
classical  dance  forms  by  the  greatest  gurus, 
Dr  Vatsyayan  combines  both  the  practical 
and  theoretical  knowledge  of  dance.  Her 
magnum  opus  Classical  Indian  Dance  in 
Literature  and  the  Arts  has  set  very  high 
standards  of  scholarship  in  Indian  dance.  Dr 
Vatsyayan’s  works  have  covered  a  wide  range 
of  topics.  Several  honours  have  been 
bestowed  upon  her.  She  was  Secretary, 
Department  of  Arts,  Ministry  of  Culture, 
Government  of  India  and  is  responsible  for 
the  unified  vision  of  IGNCA.  As  a  General 
Editor  she  has  launched  a  series  of  books  on 
Arts  under  the  aegis  of  the  Centre.  The  article 
has  been  reproduced  from  Paroksha,  an 
anthology  published  in  memory  of  Dr 
Ananda  Coomar-swamy  by  Lalit  Kala 
Akademi,  New  Delhi. 

Dr  Pappu  Venugopala  Rao  Regional 
Director  of  The  American  Institute  of  Indian 
Studies,  Madras,  Dr  Pappu  Venugopala  Rao 
combines  Business  Management  and 
Sanskrit  scholarship.  Among  his  published 
works,  the  prose  version  of  the  Bhagavata 
Purana,  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Adi 
Shankara  and  translation  of  Dasharathy 
Shatakam  into  English,  have  received  great 
appreciation.  During  the  last  decade  he  has 
received  Best  Paper  Awards  from  the  Music 
Academy,  Madras  for  his  lectures  along  with 
demonstrations  by  eminent  gurus  on  dance 
and  music. 

P.  Govindan  Kutty  is  a  renowned 
Kathakali  exponent,  trained  under  the  great 
Kathakali  masters  like  Kalamandalam 


Krishnan  Nair  and  others  at  the  Kerala 
Kalamandalam  at  Cheruthuroothy,  Kerala. 
Then  he  joined  Mrinalini  Sarabhai’s  troupe 
where  he  was  a  lead  role  performer  and 
Kathakali  teacher  and  travelled  in  Europe, 
South  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
He  settled  in  Calcutta  and  established 
Kalamandalam,  Calcutta,  where  he  is  the 
principal  and  along  with  his  wife 
Thangamani  Kutty  has  trained  two 
generations  of  dancers  in  Bharata  Natyam 
and  Kathakali.  He  retired  in  1992  as  a  reader 
in  Kathakali  from  Rabindra  Bharati 
University.  He  has  performed  extensively  all 
over  Indian  abroad.  He  is  author  of  a  book 
Kathakali  in  Bengali. 

Pratibha  Prahlad  trained  by  Prof.  U.  S. 
Krishno  Rao  and  his  wife  U.  K.  Chandrabhaga 
Devi  at  Bangalore,  Pratibha  Prahlad  is  a 
Bharata  Natyam  exponent  from  the  younger 
generation  with  a  post  graduate  degree  in 
Mass  Communications.  Pratibha  took  further 
lessons  in  Bharata  Natyam  from  V.  S. 
Muthuswamy  Pillai  and  Smt  Kalanidhi 
Narayanan  and  in  Kuchipudi  from  Vempati 
Chinna  Satyam.  Pratibha  has  written  a 
dissertation  on  The  Use  of  Classical  Dance  in 
Indian  Cinema. 

Dr  (Smt)  Kanak  Rele  Principal  of  Nalanda 
Nritya  Kala  Mahavidyalaya,  the  first  college  to 
be  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Bombay,  Dr 
(Smt)  Kanak  Rele  is  an  outstanding  Kathakali 
and  Mohini  Attam  dancer.  Trained  by  the 
great  Panchali  Karunakar  Panicker,  known 
for  female  roles  in  Kathakali,  and  by 
Rajalakshmi  of  Kerala  Kala  Mandalam  in 
Mohini  Attam,  Dr  Rele  had  done  pioneering 
work  in  reestablishing  Mohini  Attam  as  one 
of  the  major  classical  dance  forms  with  her 
extensive  researches  and  practical 
knowledge.  She  is  also  the  founder  director 
of  Nalanda  Dance  Research  Centre.  Her  book 
Mohini  Attam  -  The  Lyrical  Dance  is 
acclaimed  by  critics. 


Professor  E.  Nilkanta  Singh  an  authority 
on  the  Arts  and  Culture  of  Manipur,  Professor 
E.  Nilkanta  Singh  is  a  poet,  a  critic  of  arts,  an 
orientologist  and  a  scholar.  Formerly  of 
Guwahati  University,  a  professor  in 
Philosophy,  he  retired  as  a  Director  of  Social 
Welfare,  Arts  and  Culture,  Government  of 
Manipur.  He  has  interpreted  Manipuri 
culture  in  most  lucid  language.  His  writings 
have  been  published  in  two  books  viz., 
Aspects  of  Manipuri  Culture  and  Fragments 
of  Manipuri  Culture. 

Darshana  Jhaveri  youngest  of  the  four 
Jhaveri  Sisters,  the  renowned  Manipuri 
exponents,  Darshana  Jhaveri  received 
training  in  Manipuri  under  Guru  Bipin 
Singh.  She  has  performed  with  the  group  all 
over  India  and  also  abroad  and  continues  to 
perform  giving  solo  performances  and  also 
choreographs  dance  numbers  along  with 
Guru  Bipin  Singh  and  Kalavati  Devi.  She  has 
done  extensive  research  work  in  classical 
aspects  of  Manipuri  dance  and  has  authored 
Manipuri  Nartan  in  Hindi  and  Bengali  and 
Manipuri  Tala  Prakash  in  English. 

K.  S.  Srinivasan  author,  dance  and  music 
critic  is  an  authority  on  classical  Indian 
dances  and  music.  He  joined  the  Information 
and  Broadcasting  Ministry  of  the 
Government  of  India  and  retired  as  an  officer 
of  the  Central  Information  Service  in  1980. 
As  a  writer  he  is  known  for  his  critical  studies 
of  the  Ramayana.  He  was  a  recipient  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  Fellowship  in  1980. 

Jiwan  Pani  one  of  the  leading  poets  and 
lyricists  in  Oriya  language,  Jiwan  Pani  is  a 
renowned  scholar.  He  has  done  pioneering 
indepth  study  in  Chhau  Dances,  Odissi  music 
and  traditional  puppet  theatre  forms  of  India. 
He  was  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Sangeet 
Natak  Akademy  and  retired  as  a  director  of 
the  Kathak  Kendra,  New  Delhi.  He  has 
authored  three  monographs  viz., 
Ravanchhaya,  traditional  shadow  theatre  of 
Orissa,  The  Puppets  of  India  and  Masks  of 
India. 

Dr  (Smt)  Hema  Govindarajan  a  Bharata 
Natyam  exponent  Dr  (Smt)  Hema 
Govindarajan  has  received  several 
fellowships  for  practical  training  and 
research  work.  Her  thesis  was  on,  ‘Classical 


Dance  of  Karnataka  as  represented  in  the  Art 
Forms’  (Mysore  University)  for  her  Ph.  D. 
Degree.  She  has  written  two  book  viz.,  The 

Natyashastra  and  Bharata  Natya  and  Dance 
Terminologies  —  Their  Epigraphical 
Interpretations.  She  is  based  in  Bangalore. 

Kalanidhi  Narayanan  a  great  exponent  of 
the  art  of  abhinaya  in  Bharata  Natynam, 
Kalanidhi  Narayanan  was  trained  from  the 
young  age  of  seven  by  the  legendary  gurus 
like  Mylapore  Gauri  Amma  and  Chinnaya 
Naidu,  who  was  a  scholar  in  Tamil,  Telugu 
and  Sanskrit.  Her  dance  training  was 
complemented  by  music  studies  under 
Manakkal  Sivarajan  and  Kamakshi  Ammal, 
daughter  of  legendary  Veena  Dhanammal, 
grand  mother  of  Balasaraswati.  After 
marriage,  Kalanidhi  gave  up  dancing  and 
once  again  after  an  interval  of  30  years  at  the 
instance  of  a  dance  connoisseur  late  Y.  G. 
Doraiswami,  began  to  teach  abhinaya  in 
Bharata  Natyam.  She  is  a  phenomenon  and 
has  brought  within  the  awareness  of  the 
cognoscenti  and  the  lay  alike  the  rare  art  of 
abhinaya  in  Bharata  Natyam  once  again  with 
great  success.  She  runs  an  academy  Abhinaya 
Sudha  in  Madras. 

Sucheta  Chapekar  (nee  Bhide)  trained  by 
Acharya  Parvati  Kumar  and  later  on  by 
Kitappa  Pillai  in  Bharata  Natyam,  Sucheta 
Chapekar  has  carved  a  special  niche  in  the 
field  of  Bharata  Natyam  during  the  last  two 
decades  with  her  specially  choreographed 
repertoire  of ‘Nritya  Ganga’  to  the  Hindustani 
music.  Her  researches  in  the  works  of 
Serbhoji  II  and  Maratha  rulers  of  Tanjore 
have  reaped  great  dividends  for  the 
extension  of  Bharata  Natyam  in  recent  times, 
creating  a  parallel  ‘Margam’,  a  programme 
similar  to  traditional  Bharata  Natyam.  She 
runs  an  academy  at  Pune. 

Dr.  Kiran  Seth  currently  a  professor  at  the 
I. I  T.  New  Delhi,  Dr  Kiran  Seth  is  known  for 
his  pioneering  work  in  the  field  of  Indian 
classical  music  and  dance,  taking  them  to  the 
young  students  both  at  the  college  and 
school  level  through  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Indian  Classical  Music  and 
Culture  amongst  Youth-SPIC-  MACAY  a 
movement  that  has  spread  beyond  the 
borders  of  India. 
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Ranjabati  Sircar  is  the  principal  dancer 
and  an  associate  choreographer  of  Dancers’ 
Guild,  Calcutta.  Trained  by  her  mother,  the 
renowned  choreographer  Dr  Manjusri  Chaki 
Sircar,  Ranjabati  has  had  training  in  Bharata 
Natyam,  Kathakali,  Manipuri  and  innovative 
dance  from  various  gurus  and  her  mother. 
She  has  a  wide  experience  of  having  danced 
in  various  choreographic  works  of  her 
mother  and  as  a  soloist  of  classical  and 
contemporary  dance  forms,  she  has 
performed  abroad  winning  laurels  and 
awards.  She  is  presently  working  on  a  book 
on  contemporary  Indian  dance  training 
methodology.  She  lives  in  Calcutta. 

G.  Venu  trained  in  Kathakali  from  the  age 
of  thirteen,  G.  Venu  from  Irinjalkuda  in 
Kerala  studied  Kudiyattam  from 
Ammanur  Madha  Chakyar.  He  has  evolved  a 
system  of  Notation  for  Kathakali  hastas  which 
was  published  by  the  Kerala  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi  (and  won  for  him  Kerala  Sahitya 
Akademi  Award  in  1978).  Since  1977  he  is 
engaged  in  a  detailed  and  minute  study  of  the 
technique  of  Mohini  Attam  and  has  recorded 
207  mudras  and  postures  of  Mohini  Attam  in 
dance  notation,  published  in  1983.  He  runs 
an  institution  ‘Natana  Kairali’.  He  has  several 
publications  to  his  credit  including 
production  of  a  play  in  Kudiyattam . 

Kumar  Shahani  is  one  of  the  most 
rigorous  directors.  His  first  feature  film 
Maya  Darpan  brought  him  international 
recognition  for  the  originality  of  genius ,  its 
courage  and  rigour  and  its  superb  tapestry  of 
colour.  He  has  taught  and  written  extensively 
on  the  theory  emerging  from  the  practise  of 
Indian  art.  Among  his  other  films  are  Tarang, 
Khayal  Gatha,  Kasba.  Bhavanatarana  is 
praised  as  a  jubilant  hymn  to  one  of  the 
greatest  contemporary  Indian  dancers  Guru 
Kelucharan  Mahapatra,  master  of  Odissi 
dance  and  is  hailed  as  a  spiritual  and 
philosophical  experience. 
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Professor  Pabitra  Sarkar  (b.  1937)  is  the 
Vice  Chancellor  of  Rabindra  Bharati 
University  and  can  be  broadly 
described  as  a  ‘person  in  culture’, 
although  linguistics  and  theatre  are  his 
two  major  areas  of  interest.  He  has 
written  more  than  twenty  books  and 
edited  about  ten.  His  own  books  range 
from  scholarly  treatises  to  children’s 
rhymes.  He  is  a  highly  respected 
personality  on  the  Calcutta  cultural 
scene. 


